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1. INTRODUCTION: The Contested Solidarities of 
the German ‘Welcome Culture’ 


1.1. The Spirit of Summer 2015: “We Want to Help Refugees!” 


In the summer of 2015, an extraordinary number of German residents felt an 
urge to provide “help” to refugees. This unprecedented outburst of compassion 
for newly arrived migrants made history as a German “welcome culture” or a 
“summer of welcome” (cf. Hamann & Karakayali 2016; Karakayali 2017, 2019; 
Sutter 2019). My interlocutor Maria Papadopoulos’, a volunteer supporting 
refugees, described in vivid terms the spirit of this exceptional moment: 


“Oh, you should have seen it! Yes, it was September last summer. | had just 
got back from my holidays and | came here and was confronted by loads of 
enquiries and | didn’t know why. I’d been abroad for one and a half months 
and, when | returned, suddenly the whole of Germany was all stirred up, 
with people saying ‘We want to help refugees!’ And in the meantime, via 
Facebook [...] groups like ‘We help refugees in Ludwigsburg were set up. And 
then it all started happening — because most people think that if they clear 
out their closets and clear out their apartments and then dump their rub- 
bish here, they’re helping. And so that’s what started happening here ... oh 
my God, | can still remember it so well — we had ten to twelve cars per day, 
people driving up to the accommodation centre and unloading bags. We 
needed one huge container per week to get rid of all the rubbish. [...] And 
then | thought, ‘My God, we need to do something’ and, of course, | didn’t 
have a clue how to use Facebook [...] Out of desperation, because it was so 
bad, | published my contact details in the group... and from that point on, my 


1 In order to preserve the anonymity of my interlocutors, their names have been changed 
throughout this book. 
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phone didn't stop ringing and | was getting phone calls like: ‘I’m here with 
a three-and-a-half-tonne truck full of stuff, PII bring it round now’ and I’m 
thinking ‘Nooooo!’. The scale of it, it was beyond normal. And then, one day, 
refugees started fighting over stuff and people were just throwing stuff out 
of their cars ... It was insane, just insane!”” (Interview with Maria Papadopou- 
los, 18/2/2016) 


In our conversation, Maria Papadopoulos recalled the extraordinary scale of 
donations to the refugee accommodation centre in her neighbourhood. Her 
telling account, though, indicates that practices of refugee support are sit- 
uated, relative and contested. Different individuals judge and evaluate such 
practices based on their conceptions of the ‘right’ way to support refugees. 
Whether something is considered help or not is thus contingent on inter- 
pretation and classification. In Maria Papadopoulos’s neighbourhood, some 
sought to help through dispensing with a share of their belongings for the 
benefit of ‘needy’ others. However, my interlocutor did not consider these do- 
nations to be a help at all. Quite the opposite, in fact she was deeply stressed 
by the arrival of what she perceived to be piles of old “rubbish” that was no 
longer of use to anybody. As a volunteer supporting refugees’ in the neigh- 
bourhood, her idea of the ‘right’ way to help consisted of a willingness to build 
personal relationships with refugees and to give large amounts of spare time 
for their benefit. My interlocutor’s account also illustrates that refugee sup- 
port has unintended consequences and adverse effects. She remarked that 
she had “to get rid of all the rubbish” dumped at the refugee accommoda- 
tion centre, while refugees started fighting each other over their share of the 
donations. 

This insight into the spirit of summer 2015 sheds light on the contested 
nature of refugee support that lies at the heart of this book. ‘Doing good’ for 
refugees, in other words, is not as simple and straightforward as it might ap- 
pear. Practices of support and help are embedded in differing and at times 
contrasting interpretations, with various actors* and individuals competing 


2 Translation from German by LF. 

3 In this book, | use the terms ‘refugees’ and ‘asylum seekers’ interchangeably. This mir- 
rors how people throughout my field of investigation used the terms. Most of the time, 
they did not distinguish between those whose asylum case was pending and those who 
represented legally recognized refugees. 

4 In this book, | employ the term ‘actors’ in order to distinguish analytically between dif- 
ferent groups of people who intervened in practices of refugee support from a partic- 
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over the ‘proper’ conduct of support. There are diverse interests and motiva- 
tions at stake, which might not primarily be those of their ostensible benefi- 
ciaries. Refugee support is thus deeply intertwined with questions of power 
and comes with ambivalent political meanings. What are the visions, moti- 
vations and imaginaries that guide such differing practices for the benefit of 
newly arrived migrants? How do actors and individuals with various position- 
alities and interests influence, appropriate and shape the ‘proper’ conduct of 
refugee support? When and how do such practices and discourses turn po- 
litical? This book sheds light on these questions. It investigates the contested 
practices of refugee support that emerged around the German ‘summer of 
welcome in 2015, while providing empirical insights into the imaginaries, in- 
terests, politics and conflicts at stake. 

Unlike those who supported refugees through a single act of donating 
second-hand items, my interlocutor Maria Papadopoulos spent most of her 
spare time volunteering with asylum seekers in her neighbourhood. She was 
the head of a local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees in a medium-sized 
town in southern Germany, the area where most of the research for this book 
took place. The initiative consisted of around thirty volunteers who together 
aimed to support refugees in the neighbourhood, for instance by organizing 
joint leisure activities such as a weekly handicraft group for women, provid- 
ing German language classes or advising asylum seekers on administrative 
matters. Such loosely constituted citizens’ initiatives in support of refugees 
formed in almost every corner of Germany in the course of 2014 and 2015, 
when the number of people willing to volunteer rose sharply (cf. Turinsky 
& Nowicka 2019). Similar tendencies occurred in other European countries, 
such as in Italy (Sinatti 2019), Sweden (Kleres 2018; Povrzanovi¢é Frykman & 
Mäkelä 2020), Belgium (Vandevoordt 2019), France (Sandri 2018; Doidge & 
Sandri 2019) and Greece (Parsanoglou 2020). Around this time, there was ex- 
traordinary coverage in the national and international media of the growing 
numbers of migrants heading to Europe, migrants who were crossing the 


ular subjective and situated point of view. These include governmental actors, volun- 
teers, church representatives, self-declared political activists and others. As such clas- 
sifications might give the false impression that those in question constitute seemingly 
homogenous types of actors, | should emphasize that an actor itself is always marked 
by internal differences, conflicts or heterogeneities and comprised of further actors 
nested within. When speaking about ‘actors’, it is thus important to keep in mind that 
the term always entails a certain necessary simplification of a more complex reality. 
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external borders of the European Union irregularly in their search for asy- 
lum. Numerous media accounts presented this situation as an unprecedented 
and historical moment of intensified global migration (cf. Pries 2019). For in- 
stance, the New York Times wrote of a “mass migration crisis” and proclaimed 
that “there are more displaced people and refugees now than at any other time 
in recorded history - 60 million in all - and they are on the march in num- 
bers not seen since World War II” (New York Times: 31/10/2015)’. The article 
also depicted the migrants heading to Europe as “heralds of a new age” and 
claimed that they were arriving in an “unceasing stream, 10,000 a day at the 
height, as many as a million migrants heading for Europe this year” (ibid.). 

From at least 2014 on, the number of asylum seekers arriving in Ger- 
many also began to rise sharply, reaching its climax in late summer 2015. 
When existing schemes of accommodation eventually proved to be insuffi- 
cient and overcrowded, local authorities established new makeshift accom- 
modation centres in residential neighbourhoods or rural villages that had 
never previously hosted asylum seekers (cf. Hinger 2016; Hinger, Schafer & 
Pott 2016). In consequence, the local reception of asylum seekers moved to 
the centre stage of public and media debate in many places across Germany. 
This notion of an extraordinary emergency situation mobilized many estab- 
lished residents ‘to help’ by volunteering in their neighbourhood, village or 
town — among them was my interlocutor Maria Papadopoulos. 

Not only did the immediate practices of Maria Papadopoulos differ from 
those of residents donating belongings to asylum seekers, her intentions and 
interpretations of supporting refugees did too. For her, volunteering with 
refugees served as a means to take a stand against nationalistic and xeno- 
phobic attitudes and to signal support for a multicultural society, as she told 
me during my interview. She decided to get involved as a volunteer in re- 
sponse to the hostile attitudes that emerged among established residents in 
her neighbourhood when local authorities announced the decision to accom- 
modate 200 asylum seekers in an untenanted building in the area. In many 
places across Germany, reactions towards the arrival of asylum seekers were 
equally divided, entailing both hostile and migrant-friendly attitudes and ac- 
tions (cf. Fontanari & Borri 2018; Hinger, Daphi & Stern 2019). Through her 
volunteering activities, my interlocutor sought to enact an alternative to the 


5 See: https://www.nytimes.com/2015/11/01/world/europe/a-mass-migration-crisis-and- 
it-may-yet-get-worse.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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hostile and right-wing attitudes that were on the rise around that time® - an 
alternative based on togetherness and mutual support despite cultural differ- 
ences. For many of my interlocutors, volunteering with refugees represented 
a similar means to bring about positive transformations and to enact a vision 
of what society should look like in an age of migration. 

What follows from these insights is that practices of refugee support are 
embedded in social imaginaries that quite often go far beyond an urge for al- 
truistic giving to those ‘in need’. As Maria Papadopoulos’ intention to counter- 
act hostile right-wing attitudes in her neighbourhood illustrates, volunteering 
with refugees can also come with political meanings and effects. Interestingly, 
though, my interlocutor did not consider her practices to be political at all. 
Instead, she framed her commitment as an “apolitical sign of humanity”, as 
many of my interlocutors did. Let me be clear here, I believe that the idea of 
‘apolitical’ and ‘neutral’ forms of refugee support is a powerful and persistent 
myth (cf. Fleischmann & Steinhilper 2017). ‘Doing good’ for refugees does not 
take place in an ‘apolitical’ vacuum. Those who set out ‘to help’ are entangled 
with governmental actors in different and ambivalent ways and embedded in 
a context marked by discriminating migration and border policies. Unknow- 
ingly or unwillingly, even those who describe their actions as purely ‘apoliti- 
cal’ might end up reproducing structural exclusions and discriminations, or, 
to the contrary, might challenge and alter them. The contested imaginaries 
at play thus elaborate on current parameters of living-together and speak out 
on contemporary voids, deficiencies and challenges in migration societies. 
Like Maria Papadopoulos, volunteers might aim to bring about changes for a 
‘better society’ and create new ways of relating among different groups and 
individuals who might formerly have been isolated from one another. Prac- 
tices of refugee support can therefore offer revealing insights into how an 
individual imagines and makes sense of the world around her or him. At the 


6 From late 2014 on, anew movement going by the acronym “Pegida’ (its full name trans- 
lates as ‘Patriotic Europeans against the Islamization of the Occident’) brought thou- 
sands of German citizens out onto the streets of Dresden as well as of other major cities 
across Germany. Through its weekly Monday demonstrations, the alarming extent of 
xenophobic, nationalistic and Islamophobic attitudes within German society became 
increasingly visible. At around the same time, the newly founded right-wing populist 
party, the AfD (short for “Alternative fiir Deutschland”) was gaining in support and at- 
tracting a growing number of voters. After its success at the 2017 federal elections, it 
became the first right-wing party to enter the German parliament in the history of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
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same time, these practices can also be world-building in that they enact alter- 
native ways of living-together — an aspect of refugee support that I consider 
to be deeply political. 

Thus, practices of refugee support do not fit neatly into such clear-cut 
boxes as ‘humanitarian volunteering and ‘political activism’, which are quite 
often thought of as contrasting types of action. Instead, the uncertain, os- 
cillating and ambivalent entanglements with questions of power constituted 
a defining feature of the practices and discourses that I observed around the 
summer of 2015. Rather than distinguishing between ‘apolitical’ and ‘political’ 
forms of acting from the outset, I therefore suggest to focus on the notion of 
contested solidarity. Throughout this book, I employ the term solidarity as an an- 
alytical bracket for exploring the diverse practices of refugee support as well as 
their ambivalent political meanings and effects. This perspective interrogates 
the social imaginaries of those who offered help and support and argues that 
they are central to understanding the manifold practices of refugee support 
and their diverse effects. I regard solidarity as a transformative relationship 
that is forged between established residents and newcomers in migration so- 
cieties, one that creates collectivity across or in spite of differences. Such re- 
lationships of solidarity hold the potential to invent new ways of relating that 
challenge the divide between citizens and non-citizens, a divide scholars have 
identified as a central source of sovereign power and a locus of the modern 
nation-state (Agamben 1998; Minca 2017). 

In social anthropology, a long line of thought has investigated acts of gift- 
giving. Dating back to Marcel Mauss (1990 [1925]), these investigations high- 
light how acts of giving foster social bonds and mutual obligations and thus 
produce sociality (see for instance Mallard 2011; Komter & Leer 2012; Paragi 
2017; Heins & Unrau 2018). In her foreword to a reissue of Mauss’s famous The 
Gift, Mary Douglas suggests that “the theory of the gift is a theory of human 
solidarity” (Douglas 2002: xiii) but, while ‘the gift’ became the focus of numer- 
ous empirical studies and conceptualizations, ‘solidarity’ received consider- 
able less attention from anthropologists. With this book, I aim to contribute 
to the empirically grounded understanding of solidarity and its practices in 
migration societies. 

The book at hand also sheds light on current conceptions of, hopes and 
challenges for the way people live together in an increasingly diverse society. 
Perhaps better than any moment before, the developments in the summer of 
2015 illustrated that the idea of culturally homogenous and sealed-off nation- 
states is a persistent yet ever more untenable illusion. The increasing numbers 
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of asylum seekers entering the country provided a striking demonstration of 
how intensified global migration flows are profoundly altering and redefin- 
ing existing ways of living-together in society. In western European countries, 
societies are becoming ever more heterogeneous and diverse in response to 
growing influxes of migrants, turning into what I refer to as ‘migration soci- 
eties’ throughout this book (cf. Matejskova & Antonsich 2015; Hamann & Yur- 
dakul 2018). The extraordinary willingness to support refugees in the German 
‘summer of welcome’ thus revealed a desire to build new forms of collectivity 
and togetherness amidst intensified migration flows. These solidarities put 
forward social and political alternatives that included whoever was present 
on the ground, whatever their national origin or cultural belonging. 

This book is therefore very much in the spirit of what Cresswell (2006: 53) 
calls “nomadic metaphysics”, in that it regards human mobility and flux as 
a defining criterion of our times. We live in an age of intensified migration, 
in times when the ‘imagined community’ (Anderson 1983) of the modern na- 
tion-state is undergoing significant changes (cf. Castles & Miller 1994). Based 
on such a perspective, this study sheds light on how social orders and social 
identities are constituted through movement. It focuses on mobility and be- 
coming rather than on embeddedness and stasis (see also Malkki 1992; Castles 
& Miller 1994; Urry 2007; Feldman 2015). 

Throughout the book, I refer to the developments in the second half of 
2015 as the “long summer of migration”, a term frequently used in academic 
accounts (Kasparek & Speer 2015; Mezzadra 2018; Yurdakul et al. 2018). This 
expression was coined by Hess et al. (2017) in order to describe the increased 
numbers of asylum seekers crossing the European Union's external borders 
around this time. These movements, they argue, constituted a destabilizing 
force that brought the fault lines of the European migration and border 
regime to the fore — a migration regime that had been increasingly built on 
control, exclusion and selectivity (see also Kasparek 2016). The phrase ‘the 
long summer of migration’ is, to my mind, preferable to the term ‘refugee 
crisis’ since the latter expresses a problematic and alarmist take on the 
developments in the second half of 2015 (cf. Collyer & King 2016; De Genova 
& Tazzioli 2016; Agustin & Jorgensen 2019). 

While this book is published, the spirit of summer 2015 has long since 
faded. European migration and border policies have become ever more 
draconian and restrictive, as other commentators have previously outlined 
(cf. Heller & Pezzani 2017; Hess & Kasparek 2017a; Kasparek & Schmidt- 
Sembdner 2019). Right-wing attitudes in Germany and other European 
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countries are enjoying new levels of popularity (cf. Jackle & König 2017; 
Castelli Gattinara 2018). Nonetheless, this book is based on the premise that 
the spirit of summer 2015 produced lasting effects. My empirical investigation 
in the five subsequent chapters explores how the long summer of migration 
served as a laboratory of alternative socialities, how it shaped visions of a 
more egalitarian and inclusive social order, and how it created new ways of 
relating among different actors in migration societies. 


1.2. The Political Ambivalences of Refugee Support 


Building on the premise that refugee support can never be located ‘outside’ or 
‘above’ politics, this book traces solidarity’s complex and ambivalent entangle- 
ments with questions of power. Practices and discourses of refugee support 
are always embedded in a wider social and political context. Even if they are 
framed as purely ‘apolitical’ humanitarian or altruistic helping, they nonethe- 
less come with ambivalent and contested political meanings and effects. This 
book investigates how the contested solidarities of the migration summer 
constantly oscillated between political possibilities to bring about alternative 
ways of living-together in an age of intensified migration, the fulfilment of 
personal needs and a complicity in the governance of migration. Before we 
look in more detail at these political ambivalences of refugee support, how- 
ever, it is important to come to terms with what I understand as the ‘political’ 
and respectively, its antidote, the ‘antipolitical’. 


1.2.1. Refugee Support as Political Action 


My reading of ‘the political’ throughout this book is inspired by the works of 
French philosopher Jacques Ranciére (1998, 2001, 2009). For Ranciére, political 
change occurs when the established order is interrupted and those who are 
not represented make claims to be counted. In his reading, “dissensus” or “dis- 
agreement” forms the essence of the political (Battista 2017). “Dis-agreement” 
goes beyond the mere confrontation between opinions and occurs whenever 
a “wrong” is voiced that challenges the partitioning of the dominant order. 
Ranciére (1998: 11) puts this as follows: “Politics exists when the natural or- 
der of domination is interrupted by the institution of a part of those who 
have no part”. In critical migration studies, asylum seekers or irregular mi- 
grants are often thought of as ‘a part of those who have no part’, since they 
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are excluded from the dominant order of the nation-state. As non-citizens, 
their rights are substantially limited and they are rendered vulnerable to the 
arbitrary operations of government (see for instance Vandevoordt 2020: 4f). 
Ranciére also argues that what is conventionally understood as party politics 
usually constitutes the very opposite of the political, namely the consolidation 
of inequalities pertaining to the dominant order and the relegation of those 
‘who have no part’ to a non-political place —- something he describes as ‘police’ 
(not to be confused with ‘police forces’). 

Building on Ranciére’s writings, I refer to the political as those moments 
when conditions of exclusion, domination and discrimination in migration 
societies are challenged, contested, interrupted, altered or reformed in favour 
of a different alternative (see also Fleischmann & Steinhilper 2017: 6; Sinatti 
2019). What follows from this is that practices of refugee support turn polit- 
ical when they — intentionally or unintentionally — challenge the exclusions 
and discriminations of refugees and asylum seekers and aim to foster change 
towards what those engaging in relationships of solidarity consider a ‘better’ 
alternative. During my fieldwork in southern Germany, I witnessed numerous 
instances when practices of refugee support came with such political mean- 
ings and effects. Many of those who sought to help around the long summer of 
migration were striving to instigate change, to transform the status quo and 
build a ‘better society’ (see also Schmid, Evers & Mildenberger 2019; Togral 
Koca 2019). Many also regarded their practices of refugee support as a means 
to counteract the rise of hostile and xenophobic attitudes in society. Others 
voiced a will to participate directly in political decision-making processes in 
order to bring about the positive change they were striving for. 

The political meanings and effects of refugee support thus come in man- 
ifold shapes and in varying forms. Sometimes they crystallize more visibly 
and openly around disagreements and criticisms directed at governmental 
actors, asylum policies or laws. At other instances, they are hidden and im- 
plicit, taking the shape of practices that enact different alternatives on the 
ground, without directly making claims towards ‘the state’. 

On the one hand, thus, practices of refugee support can turn political 
when they directly contest the status quo, voice dissent and subvert dominant 
exclusions and discriminations of asylum seekers in migration societies. For 
instance, many of the volunteers I talked to perceived their actions as a means 
to take a stand against flawed European migration and border policies and the 
perceived lack of coherence among European member states (see Chapter 4). 
Shortly before the events of the summer 2015, a major focus of such criti- 
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cisms was the Dublin III Regulation’ (for more information on the regulation 
see Kasparek & Matheis 2016). Volunteers often openly criticized the law and 
participated in nationwide campaigns calling for its abolishment. Some even 
deliberately blocked Dublin III deportations and, in doing so, openly counter- 
acted governmental decisions in the handling of asylum seekers. The subver- 
sive potential among those seeking to help refugees also crystallized in the 
context of governmental distinctions between ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum 
seekers. Most strikingly, volunteers in the area of my field research openly 
took a stand against governmental attempts to classify further countries of 
origin as ‘safe countries”? that have asylum recognition rates of almost zero, 
such as Gambia or Afghanistan. 

On the other hand, practices of refugee support can turn political when 
they strive to instigate change by enacting alternative modes of togetherness 
and belonging on the ground. In this case, changes are brought about not 
through acts of claims-making but through immediate hands-on interven- 
tions. Around the long summer of migration, many volunteers regarded their 
practices of refugee support also as a means to build a ‘better’ alternative in 
their village or neighbourhood, an alternative characterized by mutual sup- 
port, togetherness and hospitality towards strangers (cf. Turinsky & Nowicka 
2019). They often emphasized the act of being ‘here’, of an imagined personal 
connection among all those present on the ground, regardless of national ori- 
gin or cultural belonging. Such imaginaries painted a romanticized picture 
of ‘the local’ as an antidote to the world ‘out there’ (see Chapter 6). However, 
they also represented an implicit challenge ‘from below’ to the nation-state’s 
discrimination between aliens and those deemed legitimate citizens - and 
thus turned political in the sense outlined above (see also Chapter 4). 

Seen in this light, volunteering - conventionally thought of as an ‘apo- 
litical’ practice in the name of the public good - can function as a “politics 
by other means”, as Thomas G. Kirsch (2016) puts it. In his case study on the 


7 This EU law states that the country through which an asylum seeker first entered the 
European Union is responsible for processing the asylum case. 

8 The German constitution defines a set of “safe countries of origin’, “in which, on 
the basis of their laws, enforcement practices and general political conditions, it 
can be safely concluded that neither political persecution nor inhuman or degrad- 
ing punishment or treatment exists” (Article 16a(3) Basic Law). Recognition rates for 
asylum seekers originating from these countries are approximately zero. For more 
information, see: http://www.asylumineurope.org/reports/country/germany/asylum- 
procedure/safe-country-concepts/safe-country-origin (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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role of volunteers in crime prevention in South Africa, Kirsch outlines how 
temporal aspects determined the social imaginaries at play as well as their 
political consequences: “the volunteers’ (re)interpretations of the past have a 
bearing on their present-day attempts to become ‘moral citizens’ and to cre- 
ate a better society” (ibid.: 203). Such temporal aspects also proved central for 
the volunteers acting in support of refugees in the area of my field research. 
Their imaginaries, however, were inspired less by the past than they were by 
an ideal vision of future society (cf. Vandevoordt & Fleischmann 2020). Prac- 
tices of refugee support thus often go beyond the focus on the here and now 
that is associated with an urge to alleviate immediate suffering (Brun 2016). 

Around the long summer of migration, ‘the local’ became an important lo- 
cus for both openly contesting exclusions, injustices and discriminations and 
enacting alternative visions of future society in migration societies. Quite of- 
ten, volunteers formulated their criticisms towards local politicians and local 
authorities. For instance, they wrote letters of complaint, called for mediating 
meetings or collaborated with the local press in order to voice dissent with the 
immediate governmental handling of asylum seekers. Many also asserted that 
they aimed to build a local alternative to the ‘inhumane’ European migration 
and border policies. Hinger, Schafer and Pott (2016) point to the central im- 
portance of the local level for the reception, accommodation and governance 
of asylum seekers around the long summer of migration (see also Mayer 2017). 
In a similar vein, ‘the local’ also played an important role for those support- 
ing refugees. It was often their neighbourhood, town or village that appeared 
most likely to be shaped or transformed through their immediate practices 
and criticisms (cf. Turinsky & Nowicka 2019). 

Despite these meanings and effects of refugee support, which I would 
consider deeply political in a Ranciérian sense, many of my interlocutors 
claimed that they did ‘not want anything to do with politics’ and considered 
their actions ‘neutral’ or ‘apolitical’ (cf. Karakayali 2019; Parsanoglou 2020: 
8). Most of those who set out to help openly distanced themselves from 
what they depicted as left-wing political activism. Such forms of overtly 
‘political action” in support of refugees were often deemed ‘destructive’ and 
condemned for their empty criticisms and unrealistic demands. In contrast, 
many of my interlocutors regarded their practices as constructive ‘hands-on 


9 In order to distinguish what my research subjects termed ‘political’ or ‘apolitical’ from 
what | analytically depict as political action throughout this book, | use single inverted 
commas to highlight the self- and other-attributions that | encountered in the field. 
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interventions that sought to build a ‘better society’ by practical means. Those 
who described their actions as ‘political activism’, on the other hand, often 
deliberately refrained from labelling their support as ‘help’ since they claimed 
that such a wording perpetuated dominant forms of marginalization and 
paternalism. As one of my interlocutors, a self-described ‘political activist’, 
told me, what all those who seek ‘to help’ are doing is ‘having coffee’ with 
asylum seekers. 

In the course of my field research, however, this declared distinction be- 
tween forms of ‘helping and ‘political activism’ was often not as clear to me 
or to my interlocutors. The boundary between these ostensibly contrasting 
types of acing in support of refugees often appeared rather blurred (cf. Feis- 
chmidt & Zakariás 2019). There were instances when ‘volunteers’ or ‘helpers’ 
combined with ‘political activists’ to form influential alliances (see Chapters 2 
and 3) and moments when the political positions of volunteers or helpers did 
closely resemble those of ‘left-wing activists’ (see Chapters 4 and 5). At times, 
volunteers themselves were also well aware of the contradictions that arose 
between their claims to remain ‘outside’ or ‘above’ politics and their immedi- 
ate practices in support of refugees. Some of my interlocutors openly reflected 
on these inconsistencies or acknowledged the difficulty of implementing an 
‘apolitical’ stance in practice. Some asserted that they were somewhat ‘polit- 
ical’ or framed their practices of refugee support both as a means to allevi- 
ate suffering and as a political statement (cf. Schmid, Evers & Mildenberger 
2019). Others started their commitment with an ‘apolitical’ impulse to allevi- 
ate suffering and, over time, developed openly critical and dissenting political 
positions towards the governmental handling of asylum seekers (cf. Kukovetz 
& Sprung 2019). Some also deliberately made use of an ‘apolitical’ positioning 
in order to conceal their political intentions and make them more effective 
(see Chapter 2). 

Around the long summer of migration, thus, an ostensibly ‘apolitical’ posi- 
tionality served as quite a powerful political position from which to explicitly 
or implicitly challenge, contest or interrupt dominant exclusions and discrim- 
inations in migration societies and to instigate change towards a different 
alternative. However, as I will scrutinize in the following section, there is an- 
other side of refugee support. 
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1.2.2. Refugee Support as Antipolitical Action 


Refugee support is not simply about positive intentions and outcomes for 
those deemed its beneficiaries, nor does it always empower asylum seekers to 
take up a more egalitarian position in the dominant social and political order. 
Rather, as with many other ostensibly good things, there is also a ‘dark side’ 
to practices and discourses of refugee support. They can sometimes help first 
and foremost those who are ‘doing good’, and thus primarily serve the inter- 
ests of those who are, as legitimate citizens, already in a privileged and more 
powerful position. At other moments, practices of refugee support (re)pro- 
duce dominant exclusions or introduce new modes of discrimination, while 
relegating asylum seekers to a non-political place - something Ranciére would 
describe as ‘police’ rather than as political. 

In order to grasp these adverse effects of refugee support, I introduce the 
concept of the antipolitical as a necessary antidote to the political. My reading 
of the antipolitical is inspired by Ticktin’s (2011) seminal work on Casualties of 
Care. In her study on the adverse effects of care and compassion in the context 
of immigration politics in France, Ticktin found that: 


“brutal measures may accompany actions in the name of care and rescue 
— measures that ultimately work to reinforce an oppressive order. As such, 
these regimes of care end up reproducing inequalities and racial, gendered, 
and geopolitical hierarchies: | suggest that this politics of care is a form of 
antipolitics” (Ticktin 2011: 5; emphasis in original) 


Building on Ticktin’s work, I consider practices of refugee support as antipo- 
litical when they silence, intensify, consolidate or aggravate conditions of ex- 
clusion and discrimination in contemporary migration societies — and ulti- 
mately relegate asylum seekers to a marginalized and deprived position. This 
reading also connects with Ferguson's (1994) seminal work on discourses and 
practices of development aid in Lesotho. The resulting ‘development appara- 
tus’, he argues, functions as an “anti-politics machine” that depoliticizes the 
reasons and effects of poverty. Rather than rendering their structural roots 
open for political discussion, disagreement and contestation, development 
aid reduces them to “a technical problem” and proposes “technical solutions 
to the sufferings of powerless and oppressed people” (ibid.: 256). This “anti- 
politics machine”, Ferguson shows, comes with the side-effect of extending 
the power of the state, albeit in a hidden way. Similarly, I would suggest that 
practices of refugee support can also turn into an ‘anti-politics machine’ in 
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Fergusons sense. They become a depoliticizing force when they silence the ex- 
clusion and discrimination of asylum seekers, while coming with a similar 
side-effect of extending state power over domains conventionally considered 
non-governmental (see Chapter 3). 

In the course of my field research, I came across various intriguing mo- 
ments that illustrated these antipolitical meanings and effects of refugee sup- 
port. For instance, I soon realized that practices of refugee support responded 
to diverse interests and were not always and not only driven by a will to con- 
tribute to the ‘public good’ or to empower marginalized others. Instead, they 
often also served the helpers’ own agendas, responding to self-interested mo- 
tivations and personal ends. At times, refugee support functioned as a means 
for volunteers to establish new contacts to other residents in the neighbour- 
hood or to counteract personal crises or feelings of isolation. In her mono- 
graph The Need to Help, Malkki (2015) suggests that helping is actually a pri- 
marily self-interested activity. She argues that acts of helping respond to the 
needs and desires of the helpers rather than to those of their ostensible benefi- 
ciaries. Similarly, for many volunteers in the area of my field research, refugee 
support also — but not only — functioned as a site of self-improvement and 
self-fulfilment. 

In other instances, volunteering with refugees served the purposes and 
intentions of governmental actors rather than those of marginalized new- 
comers. I came across numerous instances when refugee support became a 
site of governance — and thus came with antipolitical meanings and effects 
(see Chapter 3). Similar to Ferguson's ‘anti-politics machine’ it extended state 
power over committed citizens and made them complicit in acts of governing. 
My reading of government and governance throughout this book is deeply in- 
spired by a Foucauldian perspective. Drawing on his thoughts on the “conduct 
of conduct” (Foucault 1982, 1991), I interpret government as being “constituted 
by all those ways of reflecting and acting that have aimed to shape, guide, 
manage or regulate the conduct of persons — not only other persons but also 
oneself — in the light of certain principles or goals” (Rose 1996: 41). Through 
various instruments and programmes, governmental actors in the area of my 
field research influenced, shaped or intervened in practices of refugee sup- 
port in order to ensure the ‘right’ kind of conduct (see also Fleischmann 2019). 
Refugee support thus also functioned as a new possibility to govern citizen- 
subjects through “technologies of the self” (Foucault 1988) and to extend gov- 
ernmental control to the ostensibly non-governmental sphere of ‘civil soci- 
ety’. In consequence, those who sought to help were made complicit in the 
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governance of migration, while practices of refugee support were stripped of 
subversive and dissonant and hence political potentials. 

I employ the term governance in order to depict the very principles and 
objectives that guide acts of governing. With the terminology governance of 
migration, I refer to the particular techniques with which migrants are gov- 
erned in contemporary European migration societies. One is the ordering 
of migrants into neat categories of victims and villains of migration. Such 
modes of governing draw a neat demarcation line between those who become 
the ‘rightful’ subjects of protection and those who are excluded, marginalized 
and rendered deportable (Papadopoulos, Stephenson & Tsianos 2008; Squire 
2009; De Genova 2010; Scheel & Ratfisch 2014). Around the long summer of 
migration, this demarcation crystallized most strikingly in the discrimination 
between ‘genuine refugees’, who fled war and persecution, and ‘bogus asylum 
seekers’ or ‘economic migrants’ who ostensibly claimed asylum for false pre- 
tences. At times, volunteers in the area of my field research appeared to act as 
“street-level bureaucrats” (Lipsky 2010 [1980]) who uncritically accepted and 
implemented such categorizations in the governance of migration. For in- 
stance, some of my interlocutors had quite clear preconceptions of who was 
deserving of their support and who was not, based on the asylum seekers’ le- 
gal “perspective of staying” (“Bleibeperspektive”). As Agamben (1998: 78) aptly 
puts it, those who care for the marginalized can “maintain a secret solidarity 
with the very powers they ought to fight”. 

An ‘apolitical’ positionality can thus not only serve as a political position 
from which to explicitly or implicitly challenge, contest or interrupt dominant 
exclusions and discriminations. At the same time, ostensibly ‘apolitical’ forms 
of refugee support might also end up reproducing or aggravating exclusions 
and discriminations in migration societies. The five empirical chapters of this 
book shed light on these ambivalent and contested (anti)political meanings 
and effects of refugee support around the long summer of migration. 


1.3. Conceptualizing Solidarity in Migration Societies 


This book revolves around the concept of solidarity. I use this analytical term 
to describe the social dimensions of ‘doing good’ — the manifold social imagi- 
naries pertaining to practices of refugee support. In social anthropology, ‘soli- 
darity’ has long been neglected as a field of interest. As Komter (2005: 1) states, 
the term has traditionally been used in a highly descriptive and abstract way, 
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while there has been a notable lack of empirically grounded studies investigat- 
ing concrete instances of solidarity behaviour. In 2016, however, the journal 
Social Anthropology published a special issue on the “Anthropology of Solidar- 
ity” focussing on the practices of solidarity that developed around the fiscal 
crisis in Greece (Cabot 2016; Green & Laviolette 2016; Rakopoulos 2016; Roza- 
kou 2016; Theodossopoulos 2016). In one, Rakopoulos (2016: 142) argues that 
“solidarity has not received the attention it deserves from ethnographers”. 
In the field of critical migration studies, the term solidarity is frequently 
mentioned (see for example Ataç, Rygiel & Stierl 2016). Until recently, how- 
ever, it was often more or less taken for granted, with little conceptual reflec- 
tion (cf. Zuparic-Iljic & Valenta 2019: 134; Schwiertz & Schwenken 2020: 408). 
Many works employ it vaguely in reference to political lobbying for marginal- 
ized others, or they use it as a synonym for activist stances on the topic of 
migration. In the past years, however, the term began to attract more thor- 
ough attention from scholars working on migrant or refugee solidarity (Zam- 
poni 2017; della Porta 2018; Squire 2018; Agustin & Jorgensen 2019; Bauder 
2019; Hansen 2019; Siapera 2019; Bauder & Juffs 2020; Parsanoglou 2020). For 
instance, Agustin and Jorgensen (2019: 2) analyse the meanings of solidarity 
around the so-called ‘refugee crisis’ in 2015, arguing that “solidarities, in their 
different forms and practices, afford a lens for understanding how the crisis 
also presents a moment for rupture and for creating new imaginaries and for 
testing new alternatives for more inclusive societies”. In their introduction to 
a special issue on “inclusive solidarity and citizenship along migratory routes 
in Europe and the Americas”, Schwiertz and Schwenken (2020: 406) propose a 
non-essentialist understanding of solidarity, one that focusses on ‘doing soli- 
darity’. Such a perspective, they argue, “sheds light on how practices and acts 
of solidarity adopt, transform, or produce discourses, spaces, subjectivities, 
and networks” (ibid.: 418). Thus, scholars have begun to take into account the 
transformative potentials of practices of solidarity in migration societies. 
This book adds to these discussions by (a) contributing to the conceptual 
understanding of the term solidarity in social anthropology and (b) provid- 
ing an empirically grounded understanding of solidarity and its practices in 
migration societies. On the one hand, solidarity is the analytical prism that 
guides my empirical investigation into practices of refugee support. On the 
other hand, I sketch out instances in the subsequent chapters of this book 
when people used the term solidarity as an emic expression. As Parsanoglou 
(2020: 4) notes, in the wake of the migration summer, solidarity became a 
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“self-defining label” that is frequently used as a signifier for different forms 
of collective action (see also Oikonomakis 2018). 

My conceptual take on migrant solidarity considers the diverse interests, 
motivations, effects and imaginaries pertaining to practices of refugee sup- 
port and argues that they are subject to contestation. Such a perspective al- 
lows consideration of the ambivalent (anti)political effects and meanings of 
refugee support outlined in the previous section. Existing works on refugee 
support often tend to overlook such ambiguities and ambivalences, distin- 
guishing between forms of ‘political activism’ and ostensibly ‘apolitical hu- 
manitarian assistance’ from the outset of their analysis then focussing on 
one or the other. With the analytical bracket of contested solidarity, this book 
demonstrates that it is fruitful to think about both aspects together and to 
take into account how the political and the humanitarian intermingle in com- 
plex and ambivalent ways. 

The concept of contested solidarity is underpinned by five key elements. 
Firstly, solidarity is shaped by social imaginaries that are contested among 
different actors. Secondly, solidarity entails ideals of a ‘better society’. Thirdly, 
solidarity brings into being transformative relationships. Fourthly, solidarity 
is intertwined with power asymmetries in migration societies. Fifthly, soli- 
darity forges collectivity across differences in migration societies. In the re- 
mainder of this section, I introduce these five elements on which my analytical 
consideration of contested solidarity rests in more detail, while connecting my 
arguments to works that have so far conceptualized the term across the social 
sciences. 


1.3.1. Solidarity as a Contested Imaginary 


Migrant solidarity is embedded into social imaginaries that are contested 
among different actors. These social imaginaries are shaped by personal needs 
and interests as well as by claims made in the name of the greater public good. 
What is central here is that these social imaginaries vary among actors and 
individuals and thus inspire various ideas of solidarity and of the ‘right’ way 
to ‘do good’. I refer to these differing ideas as solidarities, in the plural form. 
Solidarities come with contrasting meanings and effects and are the subject of 
constant negotiation between different actors. They give rise to various claims 
made in the name of solidarity and open up a struggle over the interpretive 
power to define its parameters. As Agustin and Jorgensen (2019: 28) put it 
strikingly: “solidarity is itself a battlefield, concerning which type of solidar- 
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ity should prevail and how”. Bahre (2007: 52), in a similar vein, argues that 
“solidarity is the conflict about the parameters of inclusion’. In my reading, 
thus, conflict and rivalry are part and parcel of solidarity practices. It is these 
moments of claims-making among different actors, of negotiating the social 
imaginaries at play, of highlighting certain interests over others that I aim to 
capture with the notion of contested solidarity. 

Solidarity is thus a highly ambiguous word that opens up differing inter- 
pretations and imaginations (see Fillieule 2001). This ambiguity could even be 
seen as a central aspect of the term, as Karakayali (2014) argues. Like concepts 
such as ‘democracy’ or ‘freedom’, he asserts, solidarity represents an “empty 
signifier” (Laclau 1996) that can be filled with a variety of particular messages 
(Karakayali 2014: 111; see also Agustin & Jorgensen 2019: 25). Lagroye (1996) 
points to the socially constructed and elusive nature of the term and exhorts 
us to search for the essence of solidarity, writing: “the expression does not 
always have the same meaning, being itself the object of controversy between 
those involved in its promotion” (cited and translated in Fillieule 2001: 54). 

In her book The Ironic Spectator, Chouliaralki (2012) analyses how the mean- 
ing of solidarity has been subject to historic shifts and transformations. She 
identifies chronologically successive understandings of solidarity that went 
from an understanding of ‘solidarity as revolution’ to ‘solidarity as salvation’ 
to the recently dominant notion of ‘feel-good altruism’ (ibid.: 3). The book at 
hand argues that there is not only a chronology of successive or neatly dis- 
tinguishable ‘types’ of solidarity. Migrant solidarities, in my reading, always 
exist in the plural form. A typification of different forms of solidarity thus 
risks overlooking how contestation and interpretation always form a consti- 
tutive factor in the different understandings ascribed to the term. 


1.3.2. Solidarity as Utopian Ideal 


Migrant solidarity is driven by ideals of what society should look like in an 
age of intensified migration and how people should relate to one another in 
migration societies. In the course of my field research, such ideals of social 
togetherness were revealed to be a central mobilizing factor in the emerging 
solidarities around the long summer of migration (cf. Rozakou 2016). Prac- 
tices of refugee support often sought to enact certain visions of future society 
and thus related as much to the present as they did to the future (cf. Van- 
devoordt & Fleischmann 2020). As Alexander (2006: 3) suggests, there is an 
important transcendental aspect to solidarity: “Solidarity is possible because 
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people are oriented not only to the here and now but to the ideal, to the tran- 
scended, to what they hope will be the everlasting’. Scherr (2013) argues that 
a utopian moment is central to the meanings of solidarity in that they con- 
tribute to the creation of a society based less on competition and inequality 
and more on cooperation and mutual help. 

Migrant solidarity is thus “inventive” of new social relations and politi- 
cal possibilities (see Featherstone 2012: 6; Agustin & Jorgensen 2019: 34). It 
gives rise to new ideas of belonging beyond the parameters of the nation- 
state (Rakopoulos 2016: 144). As I outlined in the previous section, however, 
there is also a ‘dark side’ to solidarity (see also Komter 2005). Solidarity does 
not necessarily make for a more egalitarian society; it can have unintended 
consequences and adverse effects. For instance, it can serve the interests of 
those who are already ‘better off’, or it (re)produces dominant categorizations 
and discriminations, further excluding those who are already marginalized. 
In the empirical analysis of this book, I thus examine how solidarities fos- 
ter alternative ideals of social togetherness in migration societies while also 
considering their contradictions and adverse effects. 


1.3.3. Solidarity as a Transformative Relationship 


Migrant solidarity brings into being transformative relationships between es- 
tablished residents and newcomers. It creates new ways of relating across 
social groups and places that were formerly isolated from one another (see 
Featherstone 2012: 4). Put differently, solidarity constitutes a “bridge con- 
cept” (Rakopoulos 2016) that directs our attention to the relationships that 
are forged between ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ in a society. As Reshaur (1992: 
724) argues, solidarity is “world-building’ in that it establishes a relationship 
between those who are marginalized and those who are better off’. In a simi- 
lar vein, Hansen (2019: 8) regards solidarity “as a relationship forged between 
actors in unequal power relations that aims towards a more equal order”. 
Migrant solidarity is also generative of collective identities and forms 
a central part of political subject formation (cf. Bauder 2019). For instance, 
Agustin and Jørgensen (2019: 30f) outline how solidarity is “central to the for- 
mation of transformative political subjectivities”, while “alliance building is 
a crucial aspect of solidarity”. Quite connectedly, my empirical investigation 
revealed how practices of refugee support produce transformative networks 
that involve various actors and individuals and that go far beyond the linear 
relationship between benefactors and beneficiaries. Practices of solidarity 
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can also forge new relationships between and among volunteers, established 
residents, local and national governmental actors, political activists, church 
representatives, social welfare organizations and other actors involved in 
the reception of asylum seekers. Migrant solidarity situates these different 
actors in relation to each other, assigns functions and responsibilities among 
them and (re)produces hierarchies. These relationships are not primarily 
established through the rule of law or via formalized regulations, but might 
be better described as a “sphere of non-contractual relationships” within 
the nation-state (Karakayali 2014: 115). However, they nonetheless become 
subject to governmental control and influence: in the third chapter, I illus- 
trate how governmental actors increasingly sought to govern such ostensibly 
non-contractual relationships through interventions in the self-conduct of 
committed citizens. 

These relationships of solidarity in migration societies are far from static. 
As I will illustrate in the following chapters, they are highly volatile and elu- 
sive. Bauder (2019: 3) puts this as follows: “solidarity is a never-finished prac- 
tice that prevents political closure and preserves plurality, while acknowledg- 
ing the complex, fragmented and multifaceted relations between people and 
groups in different circumstances”. This book takes into account how relation- 
ships of solidarity are forged and mobilized (see Chapter 2) but also how they 
dissolve again and can ultimately even be deliberately broken (see Chapter 6). 


1.3.4. Solidarity as Power Asymmetry 


Migrant solidarity is intertwined with power asymmetries. It is thus central 
to consider the power dynamics at play when investigating relationships of 
solidarity. Those depicted as the ostensible beneficiaries of support, the asy- 
lum seekers, do not hold the same citizenship rights as their benefactors. As 
non-citizens they are in a disadvantaged position, with their rights, possibil- 
ities and resources limited in comparison to those recognized as citizens. I 
would therefore echo the interpretation of Hannah Arendt (1966 [1963]: 84), 
who calls solidarity a principle that establishes a “community of interest with 
the oppressed and exploited”. Put differently, solidarity produces relation- 
ships between groups and individuals with unequal rights and resources. 
On the one hand, migrant solidarity can come with possibilities to bridge 
such inequalities between non-citizens and citizens. Giugni (2001: 236) points 
to the positive effects of such relationships for their ostensible beneficiaries 
in that they “put the needs of those populations higher in the political and 
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public agendas”. Solidarity can thus contribute to the social integration and 
empowerment of asylum seekers in spite of their limited rights. Seen in this 
light, solidarity functions as “a powerful force for reshaping the world in more 
equal terms” (Featherstone 2012: 4). 

On the other hand, relationships of solidarity can themselves contribute to 
the creation or aggravation of power asymmetries (see also Paragi 2017: 317). 
The practices of refugee support explored during my field research produced 
ambivalent effects that ranged from a levelling of inequalities and an empow- 
ering of individuals to the cementing of existing power asymmetries and the 
production of new discriminations (see also Theodossopoulos 2016; Kirchhoff 
2020). Either way, the book at hand aims to contribute to our understanding 
of solidarity’s ambivalent and complex entanglements with power asymme- 
tries in migration societies. 


1.3.5. Solidarity as Social Glue 


Migrant solidarity forges collectivity across differences. It serves as a social ce- 
ment or glue that produces an ‘imagined community’ centring on the mutual 
dependency of diverse groups of individuals for the fulfilment of their needs 
and interests. With this conceptual approach, I highlight how migrant soli- 
darity is driven by both individual and collective interests, with the fulfilment 
of each being dependent on the other. It is a notion that has parallels with 
the writings of Durkheim (1965 [1893]), a pioneer in the conceptualization of 
solidarity. He argued that there had been a shift from ‘mechanical solidarity’ 
to ‘organic solidarity’ in light of an increasing division of labour in indus- 
trialized societies. In consequence, social cohesion was no longer based on 
the homogeneity of individuals but on the mutual interdependence of differ- 
ent societal components. From his perspective, “collective consciousness”, a 
unifying force in increasingly heterogeneous societies, emerged from the in- 
terdependence of different parts for the fulfilment of individual needs (ibid.). 

Building on Durkheim's concept, I would argue that the solidarities that 
emerged around the long summer of migration responded to individual needs 
as much as they contributed to a greater public good. In other words, in mi- 
gration societies, one’s own place within a harmonious collectivity necessar- 
ily depends on the ability to integrate ‘others’. Zoll (2000: 200) sums this up 
well, arguing that solidarity in migration societies is based both on notions 
of “concrete difference” and “abstract sameness”. Mecheril (2003: 241) even as- 
serts that solidarity actions are only possible on the premise that the actual 
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living situations of those involved differ from each other. Similarly, I would 
suggest that rather than erasing differences, the solidarities of the long sum- 
mer of migration needed those very differences in order to effect meaningful 
action. Thus, this book also sheds light on the ‘imagined communities’ that 
were produced by practices of migrant solidarity. 


1.4. The Political Possibilities of Grassroots Humanitarianism 


The practices and discourses of migrant solidarity that emerged around the 
long summer of migration often resembled what academic studies identify 
as key features of a humanitarian imaginary (cf. Vandevoordt & Verschrae- 
gen 2019: 103). Barnett (2005: 724) describes this as the idea of an ostensibly 
“impartial, independent, and neutral provision of relief to those in immediate 
danger of harm”, often thought of as being located ‘outside’ or ‘above’ politics. 
Traditionally, academic works on humanitarianism have focused on profes- 
sionalised international relief operations by large non-governmental organi- 
zations, such as Médecins Sans Frontiéres (see for instance Fassin 2007; Scott- 
Smith 2016). Recently, however, scholars have also directed their attention to 
what has been termed “grassroots humanitarianism’ (McGee & Pelham 2018; 
Sandri 2018; Vandevoordt & Fleischmann 2020) or “citizen aid” (Fechter & 
Schwittay 2019). These works account for the increasing engagement of ‘ordi- 
nary citizens’ and less formalized non-professional groups in practices that 
are driven by a similar humanitarian logic. This book contributes to these de- 
bates by investigating the contested meanings and effects of grassroots hu- 
manitarian action around the German ‘summer of welcome’. 

Works in the field of the anthropology of humanitarianism have intensively 
discussed how actions based on a humanitarian imaginary, in fact, end up re- 
producing the unequal power relations at play (cf. Bornstein & Redfield 2011b). 
They illustrate that humanitarian action is deeply contradictive, entangled 
with governmental actors and complicit in the discrimination of marginalized 
subjects — and hence comes with antipolitical effects (cf. Ticktin 2011). My field 
research, however, revealed that there is more to such actions: an exclusive fo- 
cus on the adverse antipolitical effects of humanitarianism risks overlooking 
how such an imaginary simultaneously opens up transformative political pos- 
sibilities in the Ranciérian sense. I would thus echo the observation by Ticktin 
(2014: 283) that overly pessimistic interpretations lead conceptual works on 
humanitarian action into a “cul-de-sac of critique”. In order to move beyond 
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this dead end, she calls for research that explores “new and emergent mean- 
ings of the political in and around humanitarian spaces” (ibid.). It is these 
emergent meanings of the political from within a humanitarian imaginary 
to which I devote particular attention. In the following paragraphs, I outline 
in more detail how this book contributes to an understanding of the political 
possibilities of grassroots humanitarianism. 


1.4.1. The Mobilizing Effects of Emergency Situations 


Humanitarian action is often discussed as being intrinsically connected to 
the notion of a ‘crisis’ or a ‘state of emergency’ (Nyers 2006a; Calhoun 2010). 
Due to this emphasis on ‘emergency’, Ticktin (2016: 262) argues, humanitar- 
ian action is viewed from a narrow temporal perspective that focusses on the 
immediate events and leaves no room for embedding them in a historical 
context or for considerations of the future. Such an imaginary would neglect 
the (wo)man-made causes of events (cf. Calhoun 2010). It thus resembles dis- 
courses pertaining to natural catastrophes, thought of as ‘acts of God’ or ‘bad 
luck’ (cf. Agier 2010). Such perceptions of ‘crises’, however, are said to discour- 
age the assignment of blame and “rarely lead to protest movements” (Jasper 
1998: 410). Others have argued that the spatial movement of refugees is gener- 
ally depicted through the use of crisis metaphors, which in turn inspires hu- 
manitarian action (cf. Soguk 1999; Mountz & Hiemstra 2013). In consequence 
of such an imaginary, the reception of asylum seekers is said to become a 
non-political phenomenon while the power relations at play are ignored (Ny- 
ers 2006a). 

Indeed, in the course of my field research, I realized that the image of the 
‘crisis’ played an important role for those who engaged in practices of refugee 
support. From September 2015 on, crisis metaphors circulated widely in pub- 
lic and political discussions. Almost on a daily basis, new developments sur- 
rounding Europe's ‘refugee crisis’ hit the front pages of national and interna- 
tional newspapers, for instance with stories about the movement of asylum 
seekers via the ‘Balkan route’; deteriorating conditions of reception in Ger- 
many and other western European countries; and the reintroduction of na- 
tional border controls in the Schengen area (for a more detailed account on 
the political developments see Kasparek & Speer 2015; Kasparek 2016; Heller 
& Pezzani 2017; Hess & Kasparek 2017b; Hess et al. 2017). This image of the 
‘crisis’ in late summer of 2015 mobilized thousands of citizens to get involved 
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and help ‘those in need’. Many of these helpers stepped in where governmen- 
tal actors failed to provide even the most basic services to the newcomers. 
And yet, in spite of their emphasis on ‘crisis’ and emergency, those who 
sought to help did not necessarily ignore the structural political causes of 
events or hold a narrow temporal perspective. Often, their actions were 
guided as much by a focus on the immediate event as they were by future 
visions of society (cf. Vandevoordt & Fleischmann 2020). Quite connectedly, 
in his telling analysis of the search and rescue operations of NGOs in the 
Mediterranean Sea, Cuttitta (2018: 632) outlines how these organizations 
draw attention to the structural causes of humanitarian emergencies and, 
in the course of their actions, turn the Mediterranean in a “political stage”. 
In a similar vein, humanitarian volunteers in the area of my field research 
sometimes also turned the local reception of asylum seekers into a “political 
stage”. Many openly reflected on the contradictions of their practices and 
acknowledged that they might be helping to sustain flawed asylum policies. 
The notion of an acute emergency situation can thus also function as a 
powerful mobilizing force that draws people into actions that come with 
possibilities to bring about change towards a different alternative. 


1.4.2. Reflecting on the Causes of Suffering 


Scholars have argued that humanitarian action is frequently guided by an em- 
phasis on human suffering (see Ticktin 2006; Agier 2010; Bornstein & Redfield 
2011b). The ultimate aim of humanitarians is the alleviation of immediate suf- 
fering through the temporary provision of food, shelter or medical care (see 
Ticktin 2014: 274). Various authors have problematized how actions guided 
by such an impulse to alleviate suffering (re)produce unequal power relations 
(Barnett 2016). They argue that humanitarian action reduces asylum seekers 
to their suffering while perpetuating inequalities between passive recipients 
of aid and active, benevolent citizens (see Fassin 2007). In consequence of 
such actions, asylum seekers would become “mute victims” (Rajaram 2002) or 
“speechless emissaries” (Malkki 1996). With reference to the writings of Agam- 
ben (1998), others have discussed how an emphasis on suffering paints asy- 
lum seekers as “bare life”, i.e. beings stripped of political rights and reduced 
to their bare biological existence (Ticktin 2006; Schindel 2016; Vandevoordt 
2020). In his often-cited book Distant Suffering, Boltanski (1999) outlines how 
the media periodically serve up “spectacles of suffering” that inspire a “poli- 
tics of pity” among those who are better off. According to Boltanski (ibid.: 13), 
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such expressions of pity depend crucially on physical distance and end when 
the unfortunates “invade the space of those more fortunate”. 

The humanitarian imaginary at play during the summer of 2015 clearly did 
not end at the helpers’ own doorsteps. Instead, the arrival of asylum seekers 
triggered an unprecedented level of compassion despite or because of spa- 
tial proximity. I came across many instances when those supporting refugees 
claimed that they felt morally obligated to step up in order to alleviate imme- 
diate human suffering. Indeed, many provided for the basic needs of the new- 
comers, such as food, clothing and medical care. However, this emphasis on 
immediate human suffering often went hand in hand with a reflection on un- 
equal power relations and the structural conditions that lead to the marginal- 
ization of asylum seekers. Quite connectedly, Sinatti (2019: 143) found that vol- 
unteers and aid workers supporting refugees in Milan did not only respond 
to migrants’ basic needs in terms of ‘bare life’ but also “empower[ed] migrants 
and facilitate[d] their autonomous agency”, what she calls “enabling humani- 
tarianism”. Feischmidt and Zakariás (2019: 89) also point to the entangled na- 
ture of humanitarian charity and political action in practices of refugee sup- 
port around the long summer of migration, arguing that “the consideration 
of the suffering and neediness of others may increase awareness of political 
responsibilities, and thus stimulate the birth of political critique”. This book 
contributes to an understanding of how a grassroots humanitarian impulse 
to alleviate suffering can be coupled with a desire to bring about change to- 
wards a ‘better society’ and the articulation of dissent towards governmental 
decisions and policies. 


1.4.3. ‘Humanity’ as a Political Identity 


Scholars have outlined that humanitarian action is often inspired by the no- 
tion of a shared “humanity” (Agier 2010; Feldman & Ticktin 2010; Barnett 
2011). Such an imagined category of ‘humanity’ unifies all human beings un- 
der a common identity, transcending distinctions established between groups 
of people by means of national citizenship (Nyers 2006a: 32). Many works have 
foregrounded the essentializing effects of the notion of a shared ‘humanity’ 
(Fassin & Pandolfi 2010; Ticktin 2016). For instance, Edkins (2003: 256) out- 
lines how “such an approach depersonalizes and depoliticizes, and operates 
in symbiosis with the state”. Asad (2003) argues that the ostensibly unify- 
ing category of humanity is always an illusion since divisions resulting from 
unequal power relations persist. Fassin (2007: 518) illustrates how humani- 
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tarianism itself establishes “two forms of humanity and two sorts of life in 
the public space”, namely those who become the passive recipients of aid and 
those who are active for the sake of others. 

In the course of my field research, I came across many instances when 
those supporting refugees framed their practices as ‘acts of humanity’. They 
told me that they felt morally obligated towards ‘humanity’, thus establish- 
ing a shared identity with asylum seekers. On closer examination, however, 
it transpired that many had quite clear preconceptions of who deserved their 
help and support and who did not, preconceptions that reproduced govern- 
mental discriminations between ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers. For 
instance, many volunteers regarded Syrians as ‘suffering victims’ and hence 
rightful recipients of their help and support. Asylum seekers originating from 
African countries or Eastern Europe, in contrast, were frequently depicted as 
bogus ‘economic migrants’ who should be deported. However, there were also 
many instances, when the notion of a ‘shared humanity’ inspired political ac- 
tions that transcended and challenged dominant distinctions between ‘gen- 
uine refugees’ and ‘bogus economic migrants’. At times, volunteers employed 
the idea of ‘humanity’ as a political identity from which to contest deportation 
orders or the classification of further ‘safe countries of origin’. Furthermore, 
a feeling of being obligated towards ‘humanity’ mobilized a moral impera- 
tive to act that not only led thousands to get involved but also facilitated the 
formation of powerful alliances (see Chapter 2). Thus, the imagined category 
of ‘humanity’ also opens up important political possibilities in the context of 
grassroots humanitarian action. This book explores the notion of a ‘shared 
humanity’ as quite a powerful political identity from which to voice dissent 
and advocate for a ‘better society’. 


1.4.4. The Political Power of an ‘Apolitical’ Positioning 


Scholars have problematized how humanitarian action is commonly under- 
stood as an ‘impartial’, ‘neutral’ or ‘apolitical’ practice (see Barnett 2011; Fassin 
2012). Practices inspired by an impulse to alleviate suffering are often depicted 
as being ‘outside’ or ‘above’ politics (Bornstein & Redfield 2011b; Ticktin 2011; 
Fassin 2012). As Nyers (2006a: 32) puts it: “Humanitarian action and politi- 
cal action are cast as two distinct and separate modes of acting and being- 
in-the-world”. While the realm of politics is often associated with negative 
attributes (cynical, self-interested, amoral), humanitarianism is commonly 
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seen as a positive counterweight or remedy (compassionate, principled, im- 
partial) (ibid.). 

During my field research, many of my interlocutors also asserted that they 
‘only’ wanted to help but did not want anything to do with politics. Elsewhere, 
I problematized such an understanding of ostensibly ‘apolitical’ humanitarian 
action as a persistent and powerful myth (see also Redfield 2011; Fleischmann 
& Steinhilper 2017). A claim to act ‘beyond’ or ‘outside’ of politics masks the 
fact that such action is always embedded in a specific political and social con- 
text marked by unequal power relations. Nonetheless, supposedly ‘apolitical’ 
practices of refugee support were also frequently imbued with transforma- 
tive political meanings and effects in the Ranciérian sense: they came with 
possibilities to challenge, contest or reform conditions of exclusion and dis- 
crimination in migration societies. Many did not hesitate to take a stand in 
public, others voiced dissent at governmental actors and migration policies or 
demonstrated a clear will to influence political decision-making processes. I 
also came across instances when an ‘apolitical’ position was strategically em- 
ployed in order to make political aims more effective (see Chapter 2). At times, 
thus, claims of ‘apolitical’ action present a powerful political position from 
which to instigate change towards a different alternative. 


1.4.5. Humanitarian Dissent 


Scholars have also outlined how humanitarian actions are often deeply entan- 
gled with governmental actors and policies. Most strikingly, Fassin outlines 
how humanitarianism and government have increasingly tended to merge 
and argues that they have developed into forms of “humanitarian govern- 
ment” in which human beings are managed and regulated in morally charged 
ways (Fassin 2007, 2012). In her study on the role of compassion in French 
immigration politics, Ticktin (2011) likewise illustrates how “regimes of care”, 
spanning both civil society and state actors, govern migrants through an 
emphasis on care and compassion. In consequence, Ticktin argues, asylum 
seekers need to highlight their physical suffering in order to obtain entitle- 
ments and rights. In his book on international paternalism, Barnett (2016: 
10) points out how Marxian analyses have long blamed humanitarians and 
philanthropists for helping to maintain a system of exploitation. Humanitar- 
ian action thus seems to form part of the very ‘cynical’, ‘self-interested’ and 
‘amoral’ world of politics that it claims to remedy. 
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Despite their claim to remain ‘outside’ of politics, grassroots humanitar- 
ians in the area of my field research also became the object of governmental 
intervention and control and complicit in the governance of migration (see 
Chapter 3). However, at the same time, many volunteers criticized such gov- 
ernmental interventions in their role and conduct, voicing a strong will to 
remain independent. They embedded their actions in a humanitarian imagi- 
nary that simultaneously expressed criticisms of governmental actors, openly 
counteracted their decisions and voiced dissent at existing policies (see also 
Fleischmann 2017). In a similar vein, Stierl (2017: 709) found that dissent and 
criticism might also be articulated “from within humanitarian reason’. He 
analyses the subversive potentials of humanitarian action and argues that 
there is a “wide spectrum of humanitarian imaginary” that comes with dif- 
fering possibilities for subversive acts (ibid.). Walters (2011: 48) contends that 
the relationship between humanitarianism and government is complex and 
ranges from co-optation to provocation. Vandevoordt and Verschraegen (2019) 
suggest that practices of refugee support around the long summer of migra- 
tion might be approached as a form of “subversive humanitarianism’, which 
they define as “a morally motivated set of actions which acquires a political 
character not through the form in which these actions manifest themselves, 
but through their implicit opposition to the ruling socio-political elite” (ibid.: 
105). Thus, I would argue that not only humanitarianism and government are 
tending to merge, as Fassin (2012) previously outlined, but also humanitari- 
anism and grassroots political action. 


1.5. Rethinking Political Action in Migration Societies 


The contested solidarities that emerged around the long summer of migration 
developed in response to a politically tense environment. EU member states 
were deeply split over how to distribute the growing numbers of asylum 
seekers fairly, some reintroduced national border controls, while more and 
more migrants drowned on their perilous journey across the Mediterranean 
Sea (for a more detailed account on the political developments see Kasparek 
& Speer 2015; Heller & Pezzani 2017; Hess et al. 2017; Agustin & Jorgensen 
2019; Rea et al. 2019). In addition, the German public appeared increasingly 
divided in relation to the topic of migration (cf. Hinger 2016; Hinger, Daphi 
& Stern 2019). From late 2014 on, many German cities became sites of 
weekly protest marches organized by the Pegida movement and its regional 
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offsprings, marches that openly displayed hostile attitudes towards asylum 
seekers and stirred up anti-immigration sentiments (see De Genova 2015; 
Virchow 2016; Vorlander, Herold & Schaller 2016; Jackle & König 2017). Many 
of those who supported refugees around that time depicted their actions as a 
means to influence these tendencies in specific ways and bring about changes 
towards a ‘better society’. At times, thus, refugee support turned into political 
action in the Ranciérian sense outlined above. Although works in the field 
of critical migration studies have engaged with political action in migration 
societies for years, the transformative potentials stemming from practices 
that are not openly depicted as “left-wing political activism” have gone little 
noticed. In the following paragraphs, I sketch out how this book contributes 
to ongoing discussions in the field. I argue that the contested practices of 
refugee support and migrant solidarity invite us to rethink political action in 
migration societies in more relational terms. 

Works in the field of critical migration studies have often turned the no- 
tion of asylum seekers as mute and passive victims on its head, while draw- 
ing attention to their expressions of political agency (Bojadzijev & Karakayali 
2010). Thus, scholars have dealt intensively with instances of refugee and mi- 
grant activism (see for example Johnson 2012; Nyers & Rygiel 2012; Tyler & 
Marciniak 2013; Ataç, Rygiel & Stierl 2016; Steinhilper 2017). They argue that 
it is only through the subjectivization of non-citizens who are structurally ex- 
cluded and stripped of political rights that the unequal power relations at play 
can be challenged (Topak 2016). Such works draw on the concept of the auton- 
omy of migration (see for instance Papadopoulos & Tsianos 2013; Scheel 2013; 
De Genova 2017). This line of thought regards the irregular border crossings 
of migrants as subversive acts that challenge sovereign power and contest 
the parameters of the modern nation-state. From this perspective, the spatial 
movement of irregular migrants is always also a social movement that cru- 
cially alters the way people live together in the arrival countries (cf. Karakayali 
& Tsianos 2005). 

Around the long summer of migration, the growing influx of asylum seek- 
ers did indeed set in motion profound transformation processes that affected 
the basic parameters of living-together in migration societies. However, my 
findings suggest that the migrants’ capacity to bring about change and trans- 
formation depended largely on the responses of established citizens and their 
contested social imaginaries and practices. In other words, the parameters of 
change were subject to contestation and negotiation between different actors 
and individuals in the arrival society. 
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Scholars also often take their cue from Isin’s works on “acts of citizenship” 
(Isin 2008; Isin & Nielsen 2008; Isin, Nyers & Turner 2008; Isin 2012). Isin re- 
gards instances when migrants claim an own voice as disruptive moments 
that challenge the distinction between legitimate citizens and non-citizens, 
the central premise of sovereign power (see for instance Walters 2008; Mc- 
Nevin 2011; Nyers & Rygiel 2012; Ilcan 2014). In his seminal book Being Political 
— Genealogies of Citizenship (Isin 2002), he outlines how the category of citizen- 
ship had historically become ever more inclusive in response to such disrup- 
tive acts, gradually integrating groups that were formerly excluded, such as 
slaves or women. Through such “acts of citizenship’, asylum seekers and ir- 
regular migrants become claims-making subjects within the nation-state in 
which they reside (Johnson 2014). 

In the course of my field research, I came across numerous moments 
when asylum seekers claimed an own voice and made themselves visible as 
claims-making subjects contesting the conditions of their reception. In the 
fifth chapter, I investigate the spontaneous protests of asylum seekers in so- 
called ‘emergency reception centres’, interim forms of accommodation that 
came with increasingly intolerable living conditions for its inhabitants in the 
wake of the long summer of migration. In the sixth chapter, I investigate more 
organized and long-term instances of migrant activism that occurred in a 
small town in the area of my field research. In both cases, however, the asylum 
seekers’ scope to demonstrate political agency and to influence their condi- 
tions of reception proved highly contingent on the (de)politicizing responses 
of various actors on the ground, including those who engaged in practices 
of refugee support. The migrants’ acts of citizenship were thus intermediated 
through their relationships with established residents. This chimes with the 
thoughts of Johnson (2012: 118) who, writing on migrant activism, argues that 
“the citizen becomes a necessary partner [...] for change to be effective”. Po- 
litical action in migration societies, I would argue, is thus always relational, 
unfolding in practices and relationships of solidarity. 

Works in the field of critical migration studies have also engaged inten- 
sively with activist networks that advocate for the rights of migrants and asy- 
lum seekers and act from a decidedly ‘leftist’ political position. Scholars point 
out how such groups openly denounce injustices related to the modern na- 
tion-state and its territorial borders (see Millner 2011; Rygiel 2011; King 2016; 
Monforte 2020). For instance, there has been great interest in no border ac- 
tivism, a loosely connected network of activists who call for the abolishment 
of territorial borders, advocate for a right to free movement, and take a stand 
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against the nation-state (Walters 2006; Rigby & Schlembach 2013; Burridge 
2014; Gauditz 2017). These works shed light on the transformative and sub- 
versive potentials that emanate from practices of refugee support. However, 
they often focus solely on groups and individuals who describe their practices 
as ‘leftist’ and deliberately ‘political’. 

Many of those who supported refugees around the long summer of migra- 
tion, by contrast, openly set themselves apart from ‘leftist political activism 
and were much more hesitant to depict their actions as a means to counter- 
act the nation-state. Often, their practices were embedded into an ‘apolitical’ 
humanitarian imaginary that, nonetheless, offered manifold political possi- 
bilities to bring about change and transformation. There were also instances 
when those who engaged in practices of refugee support in their village, town 
or neighbourhood simultaneously held local political offices. For example, a 
volunteer turned out to be the deputy mayor of her village, while others as- 
serted that they were long-term party members of the SPD, the German So- 
cial Democratic Party. These encounters made me realize that the ostensibly 
separate entities of ‘state’ and ‘civil society’ are in fact much more entangled 
and elusive (cf. Abrams 1988 [1977]; Mitchell 1991; Ferguson & Gupta 2002). 
I would therefore argue that political action in migration societies does not 
necessarily need to be formulated in opposition to ‘the state’, as is the case 
with no border activism, while political transformation does not always hap- 
pen in a linear fashion, proceeding upwards from an entity imagined as ‘civil 
society’ openly counteracting ‘the state’. 

With this in mind, this book analyses how relationships of solidarity in 
migration societies inspire more indirect, hidden or everyday forms of polit- 
ical action. My aim is to investigate how political transformation can also be 
enacted on the ground through the immediate practices of committed citizens, 
without them necessarily making direct claims towards an entity imagined 
as ‘the state’. This chimes in with Youkhana’s (2015: 11) writings, in which she 
emphasizes the value of everyday practices as a means to transgress existing 
modes of belonging centring on the nation-state. In a similar vein, Martin, 
Hanson and Fontaine (2007) emphasize “the role of individuals in creating 
change” and argue that activism also “entails an individual making particular 
kinds of new connections between people that alter power relations within 
existing social networks” (ibid.: 80). They thus propose opening up the cat- 
egory of political activism to include not only actions that are convention- 
ally considered ‘political’ but also everyday actions with a more limited ge- 
ographic reach. Based on his case study on practices of refugee support in 
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Milan, Artero (2019: 158) also suggests that volunteering with refugees can be- 
come a “micropolitical practice”. Stock (2019: 136) points to the transformative 
potentials of relationships forged through refugee support, relationships that 
enable both volunteers and refugees “to engage in acts of citizenship through 
care practices that are conducive to more inclusive migration politics”. Bosi 
and Zamponi (2015) also stress the political significance of actions that seek 
to transform certain aspects of society without making direct claims towards 
governmental actors (see also Zamponi 2017). 

Such conceptions of political action chime strikingly with what I wit- 
nessed around the long summer of migration. Many of those who engaged in 
practices of refugee support aimed to change the status quo through ‘hands- 
or interventions in their local communities. In order to take into account 
such more hidden, subtle or indirect forms of political action, I approach sol- 
idarity as a transformative relationship that inspires actions with contested 
political meanings and effects. In this way, this book aims to provide a more 
nuanced understanding of political action in migration societies by stress- 
ing its relationality, a relationality that unfolds in relationships of solidarity 
between established residents and newcomers. 


1.6. Researching Solidarity in the German ‘Summer of Welcome’: 
Field, Access, Methods, Ethics 


This book is underpinned by qualitative and ethnographic field research con- 
ducted between late 2014 and mid-2016 in various localities across Germany, 
particularly across the southern state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. In the course 
of my 20 months of fieldwork, I held more than 30 semi-structured inter- 
views ranging in duration from half an hour to four hours. The majority of 
these interviews were recorded, transcribed and analysed. They allowed me 
to gain insights into the motivations, interests and social imaginaries of a di- 
verse range of actors involved in the contestation of solidarities. This spanned 
volunteers who sought to help refugees; self-declared political activists; gov- 
ernmental representatives at municipal and federal state level; people pro- 
fessionally employed in the field of the reception of asylum seekers, for in- 
stance in social welfare organizations; and, last but not least, asylum seek- 
ers themselves. In order to gain insights into the discussions that evolved 
among and between these different actors, I conducted participant observa- 
tion in numerous meetings, conferences, trainings and other events related 
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to practices of refugee support. For instance, I regularly attended conferences 
organized by the Refugee Council of Baden-Wiirttemberg, which brought to- 
gether volunteers from across different localities in the state. Moreover, I par- 
ticipated in several conferences organized by the state government of Baden- 
Württemberg, such as the regular “Forum for Refugee Help” events, which 
aimed to facilitate volunteering for refugees. I also participated in workshops 
that brought together self-declared ‘political activists’ acting in support of 
refugees across the country, for instance in cities such as Berlin and Han- 
nover. This empirical fieldwork was backed up by an analysis of relevant writ- 
ten materials, such as newspaper articles, online sources and position papers. 

Over the course of those 20 months of empirical research, I was con- 
fronted with a highly dynamic, fluctuating and constantly changing field of 
investigation. In November 2014, at the start of my fieldwork, nobody would 
have predicted the extraordinary explosion of refugee support that took place 
some months later. My impulse to start investigating practices of refugee sup- 
port stemmed, however, from a sense that a profound change had already be- 
gun to take shape that year. At this early stage of my field research, the recep- 
tion of refugees began to attract growing public attention, while the numbers 
of citizens seeking to support refugees was also on the rise. In addition, more 
and more actors began intervening in the conduct of committed citizens. For 
instance, governmental actors implemented programmes that targeted the 
increasing citizen engagement around refugees. By the summer months of 
2015, the reception of asylum seekers and the notion of a German ‘welcome 
culture’ had taken centre stage both in the media and in public debate. The 
extraordinary spirit of that long summer of migration mobilized an unprece- 
dented number of established residents to engage in practices of refugee sup- 
port. Only in 2016 did the public focus on the reception of asylum seekers 
slowly begin to diminish. Despite the decreasing media attention in the first 
half of 2016, however, various actors intensified their efforts to influence and 
gain authority over the contested solidarities that had developed over the pre- 
vious months. What I witnessed over the course of my field research was thus 
a gradually growing diversification of actors and an expanding and increas- 
ingly complex field of investigation. 

This growing complexity in my field of investigation also led me to narrow 
the spatial focus of my fieldwork. As I was based in Konstanz, a town on the 
southernmost edge of Germany, I conducted the majority of my field research 
across the southern state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. I complemented my data 
collection with occasional field trips to relevant events in other parts of Ger- 
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many, such as Berlin, Leipzig and Hannover. This enabled me to consider how 
events in the area of my field research did not occur in a vacuum and to take 
into account the area's spatial connections to and relationships with other 
regions in Germany and beyond (Allen, Massey & Cochrane 1998). I should, 
however, acknowledge that this narrowing of the spatial focus of my field re- 
search necessarily involved selection processes that limit my findings. With 
the state having the only Green-Social Democrats (SPD) led government” in 
Germany, my field research in Baden-Wirttemberg took place within a spe- 
cific political climate (see Chapter 3). It was contingent on the particular his- 
torical, regional and socioeconomic context of this part of Germany. In the 
following empirical chapters, I provide information on the local and regional 
context of my investigation where it appears pertinent to an understanding 
of my findings, although I am unable to provide a complete picture of all the 
relevant contextual factors. 

Since I moved back and forth between various localities across the area of 
my field research, my investigation might be labelled a “multi-sited ethnog- 
raphy” (Marcus 1998; Falzon 2009). However, as Hannerz (2003) remarks, this 
terminology is misleading in several regards as it might suggest a compara- 
tive study of different and isolated ‘cases’. It is therefore important to stress 
that the purpose of my investigation was not simply to study practices of 
refugee support in different localities and compare my findings afterwards, 
but rather to analyse relationships and connections across and between these 
sites. Moreover, I should mention that my multi-sited ethnography necessar- 
ily entailed selecting certain locations from the many potential candidates 
(ibid.: 207). Some localities were chosen because they became the site of spe- 
cific problems or events of interest, such as protests by asylum seekers (Chap- 
ter 5 and Chapter 6); other choices were shaped by governmental decision- 
making processes and policies, such as the decision to inaugurate a new ini- 
tial reception centre in Ellwangen (Chapter 2); while some also responded to 
particularities of my field or may have been guided by mere coincidence. 

Starting ethnographic research on one’s own doorstep might appear to 
be a rather unusual approach for an anthropological study. Historically, stud- 
ies in social anthropology were almost exclusively based overseas, in regions 


10  Atthe time of my field research, the Greens and the Social Democrats (SPD) were ina 
coalition that had governed the state of Baden-Wiirttemberg since 2011. See Chapter 3 
for a more detailed discussion on the implications of this specific political context for 
the findings of my field research. 
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that appeared different and unfamiliar to the ethnographers themselves (see 
for instance Mauss 1990 [1925]; Douglas 1991 [1966]; Malinowski 2014 [1922]). 
In contrast, Baden-Wiirttemberg is the region that I am most familiar with, 
having been born and raised in a town close to Stuttgart, the state’s capital. 
While research in regions further away from the ethnographer’s ‘home’ con- 
tinues to be a major focus of research in social anthropology, more and more 
scholars are conducting research in regions familiar to the anthropologist, 
Europe for instance (cf. Koutsouba 1999; Alvesson 2009). In his monograph Re- 
versed Gaze, Ntarangwi (2010: 78) highlights the value of “using anthropology 
not only to study others but also to reflect upon one’s own culture”. Indeed, 
doing fieldwork on ‘home turf’ offered several advantages for the purpose of 
this investigation. For instance, it allowed a greater degree of flexibility in that 
it substantially shortened the distances to travel and thus enabled me to re- 
act spontaneously to developments over a relatively long period of time. This 
proved particularly useful since, as I outlined above, my field of investigation 
was highly dynamic and constantly changing. My tacit knowledge of the re- 
gion and light Swabian accent often made it easy to gain access to those sup- 
porting refugees on the ground and to build trustful relationships with them. 
However, the spatial overlap of research area and ‘home, coupled with the 
high visibility of my research topic in public debate, led to a situation where 
it became increasingly challenging to ‘step back’ and retain a critical distance 
to my topic of investigation. Scholars, however, have outlined the importance 
of both ‘immersion and ‘distance’ for the research process (see Hammersley 
& Atkinson 1995: 115; Ybema & Kamsteeg 2009). Distancing became easier for 
me when the visibility of and euphoria around refugee support begun to fade 
in early 2016. 

Gaining access to those who engaged in volunteering with refugees gen- 
erally proved to be a smooth endeavour. Most of the volunteers or citizens’ 
initiatives I contacted in the course of my field research were available for 
interviews and conversations; many willingly opened their doors to me or 
invited me to take part in their sessions and activities. Such interviews fre- 
quently lasted several hours or spanned multiple sessions. Volunteers — es- 
pecially those who were retired — often enjoyed talking about their personal 
histories and motivations, and expounding on the achievements or challenges 
of volunteering with refugees. All in all, volunteers often seemed quite en- 
thusiastic about my research project and asked me for findings and insights 
into the research process. Participating in my research seemed to present a 
welcome opportunity to share experiences and thereby to contribute to the 
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greater public good. Thus, the participation in my field research, at times, 
appeared to form part of their very commitment to refugees. Many times, 
people also felt ‘honoured’ to be included in a scientific research project since 
it appeared to give them a feeling of doing the ‘right’ thing. This easy access to 
volunteers contrasted sharply with my experiences with deliberate “political 
activists” supporting refugees. Such groups and individuals often appeared to 
be largely unavailable for interviews and generally suspicious of my research 
project; at one time, an activist even suspected me of being a government spy. 
This might in part be explained by the fact that left-wing activism in Germany 
has long been subject to severe government crackdowns and infiltrations, as 
typified by the harsh treatment of anti-G2o protesters in Hamburg in 2017 
(see Haunss et al. 2017). Governmental actors and those professionally em- 
ployed in the field of the reception of asylum seekers also proved open towards 
my research and were happy to talk about the extraordinary scope of refugee 
support in their sphere of influence. Nonetheless, I often had the impression 
that what I was being offered by such actors was an incomplete or sugar- 
coated account of reality. With a few exceptions, it was often quite difficult to 
talk about problems, disagreements or other controversial topics with these 
professionals or governmental representatives. A prime example came when 
I investigated asylum seeker protests at emergency reception centres and had 
numerous interview requests bluntly rejected, with the explanation that this 
was a ‘confidential area’ or a ‘sensitive topic’. 

The familiarity with my field of investigation also meant that I strug- 
gled less with the unequal power relations that affect research encounters 
in the Global South (see for instance Sidaway 1992; Scheper-Hughes 1995; Co- 
maroff & Comaroff 2003; Monteith 2017). Nader (1972), for instance, prob- 
lematizes how most anthropologists have “studied down”, investigating peo- 
ple less prosperous and powerful than themselves. Ethnographic research fo- 
cussing on marginalized ‘others’ has therefore often been accompanied by is- 
sues of paternalism, exploitation or postcolonial continuities (see also Madi- 
son 2008). My field research, in contrast, mostly centred on German citizens 
with a broadly similar social, political and economic status to myself. Added to 
this, in early 2015, I myself got involved with supporting refugees in a small 
initiative committed to building bridges between asylum seekers and local 
residents in Konstanz. In consequence, the boundary between my research 
subjects and myself often appeared rather blurred. Ethnographic research 
concerned with peers or groups of people who cannot be treated as ‘others’ 
and themselves participate in othering has been discussed as “studying side- 
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ways” (Hannerz 1998: 11). However, having talked to a variety of different ac- 
tors in the course of my field research, including not only volunteers but also 
governmental actors and asylum seekers, I would suggest that my approach 
might be better described as “studying through” (Wright & Reinhold 2011). Such 
an approach seeks to trace “ways in which power creates webs and relations 
between actors, institutions and discourses across time and space” (Shore & 
Wright 1997: 14). In the case of my own field research, this translated to a close 
examination of the webs and relations that emerged among different actors 
in the area of investigation and a multi-perspective approach to the practices 
of refugee support. 

That said, the process of data collection and analysis was clearly neither 
entirely objective nor free from power dynamics. While it was difficult to re- 
main in a critical distance to some of the opinions and positions I encoun- 
tered, I also came across others with which I did not personally agree. As a 
result, I may myself have unintentionally participated in the contestation of 
the solidarities I was investigating. Various scholars have pointed out that the 
researcher is a socially embodied and far from value-free human being who 
substantially shapes the research and writing process (see Rose 1997; Nencel 
2014). England (1994: 82 ) thus argues that “reflexivity is critical to the con- 
duct of fieldwork; it induces self-discovery and can lead to insights and new 
hypotheses about the research questions”. In order to avoid the “God-trick” 
(Haraway 1988) and its “view from nowhere’, I will, in the course of the fol- 
lowing empirical chapters, reflect on my own positionality and on personal 
challenges faced at specific moments in my field research. 

Before turning to my empirical investigation, I should also acknowledge 
that this book is written from a politically and morally engaged perspec- 
tive. Starting from a point of view that is sympathetic to those who support 
refugees, this investigation is informed by a desire to uncover contemporary 
forms of exclusion and oppression; by a critical stance towards the idea of 
culturally homogenous national identities; and by a sensitivity towards post- 
colonial continuities (see also Thobani 2015). It is a search for more egali- 
tarian alternatives of togetherness in an age of migration. I therefore also 
consider it the researcher’s obligation to name and speak out against injus- 
tices witnessed during the research process (cf. Scheper-Hughes 1995). Nev- 
ertheless, I want to stress that I view my study as being separate from works 
focussing on what has been described as action research (Reason & Bradbury 
2008), participatory research (Pain & Francis 2003) or activist ethnography (Juris 
& Khasnabish 2013; Montesinos Coleman 2015). Despite writing from a polit- 
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ically and morally informed perspective, I take a critical view of the deliberate 
blurring of the distinction between scientific research and political activism, 
something evident, for example, in works by scholars associated with Krit- 
net, the German network of critical migration and border research (see for 
instance Kasparek & Speer 2013). Publications in this research network often 
speak from explicitly left political perspectives, calling for the unrestricted 
free global movement of people. Moreover, the network tends to regard itself 
as a mouthpiece for refugee activists and, in turn, contributes ideologically to 
activist networks (see Carstensen et al. 2014). This book, by contrast, is guided 
by the notion that it is a key responsibility of social researchers to consider the 
multiple perspectives pertaining to a field of investigation; to remain as inde- 
pendent as possible from the subjects of investigation; and to keep a certain 
critical distance to the topic of investigation. As Czarniawska (1992: 73) aptly 
puts it: an empathetic stance towards the research subjects should go hand in 
hand with “a constant urge to problematize, to turn what seems familiar and 
understandable upside down and inside out”. 


1.7. An Outline of Contested Solidarity 


The following empirical investigation into the contested solidarities that de- 
veloped around the German ‘summer of welcome’ consists of five chapters. 
These distinct but interrelated parts analyse differing forms of contesting, that 
is, of making claims and intervening in the conduct of refugee support. The 
outline of this book thus attests to the elusive character of solidarity. Practices 
and discourse of migrant solidarity continually adapt to new circumstances; 
are subject to constant intervention and manifold negotiation processes; and 
respond to the needs of various actors involved in their contestation. Each of 
the five subsequent chapters deals with another form of intervention that I 
encountered in the course of my field research: the mobilizing, governing, politi- 
cizing, recasting and breaking of solidarity with refugees. In the first of these 
chapters, I start with an analysis of how solidarity was mobilized and how 
the notion of a ‘welcome culture’ translated into concrete practices of refugee 
support on the ground (Chapter 2). In the third, fourth and fifth chapter, I 
investigate how solidarities and related practices then became subject to the 
(de)politicizing interventions of different actors, including the state govern- 
ment of Baden-Wiirttemberg, political activists and the asylum seekers them- 
selves. In the sixth chapter, I investigate how solidarities might eventually dis- 
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solve and ultimately be broken again. This outline takes into account the wide 
range of actors involved in the contestation of solidarities and thus offers a 
multi-perspective view on practices of refugee support. The chapters focus on 
the solidarity networks that were forged between different groups and indi- 
viduals (Chapter 2) or on how solidarities and related practices of refugee sup- 
port were governed through governmental actors (Chapter 3), politicized by 
those acting in support of refugees (Chapter 4), recast by the asylum seekers 
themselves (Chapter 5), and eventually broken by refugee activists (Chapter 
6). 

The second chapter, Mobilizing Solidarity, investigates how the notion of 
a ‘welcome culture became enacted in a small town in the area of my field 
research and how it translated into immediate practices of refugee support 
on the ground. I illustrate how different actors mobilized, forged and shaped 
relationships of solidarity with refugees. My investigation also sheds light on 
the differing social imaginaries at play as well as on the positionalities and 
interests of different actors involved. For the purpose of this chapter, I take 
as my case study the small Swabian town of Ellwangen, which saw the estab- 
lishment of a new initial reception centre that had to cope with up to 5,000 
asylum seekers at a time. The practices of refugee support that developed in 
this specific context responded to a moral imperative to act and a need to help that 
crucially shaped the humanitarian imaginaries at play. The mobilization of 
such a humanitarian imaginary came with quite contrasting antipolitical and 
political meanings and effects, ranging from a complicity in the local gover- 
nance of asylum seekers to the promotion of alternative political and religious 
world views. 

The third chapter, Governing Solidarity, analyses how the state government 
of Baden-Württemberg intervened in order to organize, regulate and coor- 
dinate practices of refugee support. Guided by the idea that refugee support 
requires governmental interference in order to be ‘effective’, governmental 
actors launched numerous policies and programmes targeting the section of 
‘civil society’ concerned with refugees. Around the long summer of migra- 
tion, thus, solidarity with refugees became a major site of governmental in- 
tervention. Put differently, the state government sought to govern the rising 
numbers of asylum seekers through extended state-citizen networks that put 
an emphasis on humanitarian help and compassion. These depoliticizing in- 
terventions sought to make committed citizens complicit in the governance 
of migration, reordered tasks and responsibilities between the entities imag- 
ined as ‘civil society’ and ‘the state’, and restricted the space for disagreement 
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between the two. Yet, those who engaged in practices of refugee support were 
often quite critical of these interferences in their role and conduct. Thus, this 
chapter also illustrates how solidarity with refugees proved to remain to a 
certain extent ungovernable. 

The fourth chapter, Politicizing Solidarity, investigates the manifold po- 
litical possibilities emanating from the practices of refugee support that 
emerged around the long summer of migration. It sheds light on how differ- 
ent actors or individuals politicized the social imaginaries at play, put forward 
alternative visions of a ‘better society’ and voiced dissent at governmental 
policies. What proved to be of particular importance for the purpose of this 
chapter were my observations at the regular conferences of the Refugee 
Council of Baden-Wiirttemberg, the umbrella association of citizens’ ini- 
tiatives across the state. This non-governmental organization served as an 
important platform for volunteers for elaborating political positions towards 
the governmental handling of asylum seekers. Building on the insights of 
my field research, I argue that those who supported refugees engaged in a 
politics of presence that sought to bring about change while emphasizing co- 
presence, the physical act of ‘being there’. Thus, this chapter investigates how 
‘the local’ became an important means for political claims-making around 
the long summer of migration. 

The fifth chapter, Recasting Solidarity, analyses the possibilities for asylum 
seekers to contest the conditions of their reception and to have a stake in the 
relationships of solidarity that emerged around the long summer of migra- 
tion. In the course of my field research, asylum seekers repeatedly staged acts 
of protest in makeshift reception facilities that were established during the 
long summer of migration. However, their scope for political agency proved 
to be contingent on the intermediation of the actors involved in their reception, 
including those who engaged in practices of refugee support. Through their 
(de)politicizing responses to the protests, these actors influenced whether the 
asylum seekers’ acts were regarded as meaningful political action or emptied 
of political content. Food, in this context, gained important political mean- 
ings: while it served as a means for the asylum seekers to draw attention to 
their reasons of protest, actors involved in their reception reduced the protests 
to a distaste for German cuisine. In the course of this chapter, I show how the 
protesting asylum seekers nonetheless recast the social imaginaries of those 
who engaged in practices of refugee support in a variety of ways. 

The sixth chapter, Breaking Solidarity, investigates the elusive nature of re- 
lationships of solidarity and illustrates how they dissolve and might even- 
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tually be broken again. I draw on an intriguing case study in Schwäbisch 
Gmünd, a small town in the area of my field research. From 2012 to 2015, 
it became the site of repeated conflicts and disputes between a group of self- 
described ‘refugee activists’ and local actors, including citizens supporting 
refugees in town. My analysis of these moments of conflict illustrates how 
the social imaginaries pertaining to relationships of solidarity can be so con- 
trasting and conflictive that it becomes impossible to find a common denom- 
inator. While the refugee activists accused the local volunteers’ initiative for 
its ‘deceptive solidarity’, volunteers eventually withdrew all offers of help and 
support that were previously made to the refugee activists. 

The concluding section summarizes the findings on the contested soli- 
darities that emerged around the long summer of migration in Germany. It 
argues that these findings are telling in regards to wider disputes concern- 
ing the parameters of living-together in an increasingly heterogeneous and 
diverse society. I thus sketch out three lines of contestation in contemporary 
migration societies that crystallize over the course of this book. 
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2. MOBILIZING SOLIDARITY: Building Local 
‘Welcome Culture’ through a Moral Imperative 
to Act 


2.1. The Notion of a ‘Welcome Culture’ and its Mobilizing Effects 


Peter Bauer greeted me in his office with a heavy Swabian dialect and a 
friendly smile when I met him for an interview in April 2015. The grey-haired 
man in his fifties had been working for the local authority of Ellwangen for 
several decades. Shortly before I met him for an interview, he was inter- 
nally relocated to the newly established office of “Refugee Commissioner” 
(“Fliichtlingsbeauftragter”), meaning that he took on responsibility for all 
matters concerning the reception and accommodation of asylum seekers in 
the town. Such offices were introduced in many places in the area of my field 
research from 2014 onwards, when the arrival of asylum seekers increased 
and received growing public attention. During my fieldwork in Ellwangen, 
the small town on the edge of Baden-Wiirttemberg that became a locus of 
my field research in 2015 and 2016, Peter Bauer was a central contact person, 
one I met several times to discuss the recent developments surrounding the 
reception of asylum seekers in the town. 

At the first of our meetings in April 2015, I questioned him about the at- 
titudes amongst local residents towards the rising number of asylum seekers 
arriving in the town. He replied that citizens had shown an extraordinary level 
of compassion and a remarkably great willingness to “help” the newcomers. 
Ellwangen, he asserted, presented a particularly successful example for the 
local implementation of a “welcome culture”. He put this as follows: 


“People simply want to help the refugees and that’s something | think is re- 
ally great here in Ellwangen [...] there are so many people volunteering be- 
cause they see how bad the situation is in their country of origin and because 
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they see that, here in Ellwangen, they have support. And | always say that the 


»l 


welcome culture really means something here.” (Interview with Peter Bauer: 


16/4/2015, emphasis added) 


What remained unspoken during our first conversation, however, was the fact 
that the arrival of asylum seekers was also accompanied by a remarkable rise 
in hostile attitudes amongst residents. In late 2014, a new Facebook group 
protesting against the reception of asylum seekers in Ellwangen gained thou- 
sands of members within a few weeks. And yet, Ellwangen’s Refugee Commis- 
sioner presented the town as a particularly positive example for the creation 
of a local ‘welcome culture. 

Throughout 2015, the notion of a German ‘welcome culture circulated 
widely across the media and among the public (see for instance Die Zeit: 
12/9/2015)”. In a nutshell, this vague catchphrase denoted a generally positive 
or supportive attitude towards the reception of asylum seekers among Ger- 
man citizens (cf. Hamann & Karakayali 2016; Fleischmann & Steinhilper 2017; 
Karakayali 2017; Sutter 2019). It presented German society as being character- 
ized by a remarkable level of open-mindedness, hospitality and compassion 
for those in search of refuge and asylum. In the course of my field research 
in southern Germany, I soon realized that this idea of a ‘welcome culture’ 
was also evident at a local level, where it played out in manifold practices of 
refugee support and was appropriated by a wide range of actors involved in 
the reception of asylum seekers (cf. Turinsky & Nowicka 2019). Many people 
emphasized that their town, neighbourhood or village represented a particu- 
larly positive example for the creation of a ‘welcome culture’. 

In this empirical chapter, I investigate how the notion of a ‘welcome cul- 
ture’ played out in a specific local context. Taking the small Swabian town 
of Ellwangen as a case study, I provide insights into the practices of refugee 
support that emerged around the long summer of migration, illustrating how 
they became embedded in social imaginaries that framed the reception of asy- 
lum seekers in humanitarian parameters. Through a multi-perspective view, 


1 Translation by LF. German original: “Man will den Flüchtlingen einfach helfen und das 
find ich einfach bei uns in Ellwangen klasse [...] da gibt es einfach so viele Leute, die 
sich sozial engagieren, einfach weil sie sehen, wie schlecht es denen im Heimatland 
geht und weil sie einfach sehen, hier in Ellwangen haben sie Unterstützung und ich 
sag immer, die Willkommenskultur wird hier einfach groß geschrieben“. 

2 See: http://www. zeit.de/2015/37/willkommenskultur-deutschland-fluechtlinge-zeitge 
ist (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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I scrutinize how practices and discourses of refugee support were mobilized, 
appropriated and shaped by different actors and individuals. This will demon- 
strate that, on the one hand, the notion of a ‘welcome culture’ opened up po- 
litical possibilities to insert change and transformation towards a different 
alternative. On the other hand, it functioned as a means for governmental 
actors to take hold of committed citizens and to shape their conduct in ways 
that benefitted the governments’ aims in the reception of asylum seekers. 

My local case study of Ellwangen should be read as an extraordinary and 
intensified example of the developments that unfolded in the course of the 
long summer of migration. The town sparked my interest in early 2015, when 
it became the focal point of political and public debates surrounding the re- 
ception of asylum seekers in Baden-Wiirttemberg. Shortly before, the govern- 
ment of this south German state had announced its plans to open a new initial 
reception centre (‘Landeserstaufnahmestelle’) - or “LEA” as my interlocutors 
called it for short - in the abandoned military barracks of Ellwangen (Baden- 
Württemberg: 2/10/2014}. The government chose these premises since they 
could be easily converted into accommodation for a projected 500 to 1,000 
asylum seekers, which equated to a capacity of several thousand processed 
asylum seekers over the course of a year. During the so-called ‘refugee crisis’, 
however, these numbers were easily exceeded and the facility was hopelessly 
overcrowded, hosting more than 5,000 asylum seekers at a time. Within a 
short period, this small town with a population of 25,000 thus came to play a 
major role in the reception of asylum seekers not only in Baden-Wiirttemberg 
but in Germany as a whole. Initial reception centres across the country fall un- 
der the jurisdiction of the German Lander, Germany’s 16 federal states, which 
in the case of the LEA Ellwangen meant Baden-Wirttemberg. These facilities 
served as the initial point of contact for asylum seekers entering the country; 
it was where they registered their asylum claim, where they received a health 
screening and where they lived during the first weeks after their arrival, until 
their transfer to a shared accommodation facility (Gemeinschaftsunterkunft’) 
in one of the districts of the federal state or their relocation to another federal 
state’ (cf. Nettelbladt & Boano 2019: 81). 


3 See: https://www.baden-wuerttemberg.de/de/service/presse/pressemitteilung/pid/pl 
aene-fuer-landeserstaufnahmestelle-in-ellwangen-vorgestellt/ (last accessed 1/8/20 
20). 

4 Asylum seekers within Germany are distributed among the 16 federal states accord- 
ing to the “Kénigsteiner Schlüssel” (literally “Königstein Key”). This distribution quota 
is calculated on an annual basis and determines the share of asylum seekers received 
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The decision to establish the new LEA in Ellwangen was taken at short no- 
tice. In mid-2014, the state government of Baden-Württemberg came under 
increasing pressure to restructure and extend its modes of reception.” Around 
this time, the LEA in Karlsruhe, previously the central reception facility for 
asylum seekers in Baden-Württemberg, became the subject of media contro- 
versy. With the rapidly rising number of asylum seekers since at least 2012, the 
facility had become hopelessly overcrowded, hosting up to 2,700 individuals 
at a time (see KA-News: 22/9/2014)Ś. Various media articles reported “chaos” at 
the facility, a “measles outbreak” among its inhabitants (Bild: 18/7/2014)’, peo- 
ple sleeping outside due to a lack of spare beds (see KA-News: 8/8/2014)°, and 
other examples of deteriorating conditions. Paradoxically, in the years prior 
to these reports, capacities for asylum seekers had been subject to strategic 
cutbacks, until, in late 2014, the state government announced plans to decen- 
tralize and extend its initial reception capacities in order to bring “urgently 
needed relief” to the Karlsruhe facility (Baden-Wiirttemberg: 10/3/2015)’. One 
of these new reception centres opened its doors in Ellwangen in April 2015. 

I visited the LEA in Ellwangen for the first time in May 2015, just a couple 
of days after its official inauguration. In the course of my field research the 
following year, I then returned to the town several times. I was thus able to 
observe the developments that occurred in Ellwangen before, during and after 
the long summer of migration. I conducted interviews with diverse actors in- 
volved in the reception of asylum seekers, including volunteers, local govern- 
ment representatives, a Catholic priest, employees of social welfare organiza- 
tions, and the manager of the LEA. In addition, I attended various seminars 


by each Land (see BAMF: 1/10/2016). These numbers are calculated based on the tax 
receipts and populations of the respective states. Accordingly, the state of Baden- 
Württemberg was allocated 12.9 per cent of all asylum seekers arriving in Germany 
in 2016 (ibid.). 

5 This was illustrated in a discussion at the regional parliament on 17th July 2014. 

See: http://www.ka-news.de/region/karlsruhe/asyl-karlsruhe./LEA-Chaos-in-Karlsruhe 
-Es-geht-nicht-so-geordnet-zu-wie-es-sollte;art6066,1481005 (last accessed 1/8/20 
20). 

7 https://www.bild.de/regional/stuttgart/kritik-an-stuttgart-wegen-unterbringung-von 
-36872940.bild.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 

8 See: http://www.ka-news.de/region/karlsruhe/asyl-karlsruhe./Karlsruher-Fluechtlings 
situation-Es-ist-eine-Katastrophe-was-gerade-ablaeuft;art6066,1452907 (last ac- 
cessed 1/8/2020). 

9 See: https://www.baden-wuerttemberg.de/de/service/presse/pressemitteilung/pid/la 
nd-organisiert-erstaufnahme-von-fluechtlingen-neu/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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and events in Ellwangen, such as internal meetings of LEA staff, public infor- 
mation events organized by the local authority, and a seminar for prospective 
volunteers at the LEA. 

The following investigation into the contested solidarities that emerged in 
Ellwangen around the long summer of migration is structured in two parts. 
First, I analyse the march ‘Ellwangen Shows its Colours’ that took place in 
January 2015, when hundreds of residents took on the streets in support of 
the soon to be inaugurated LEA. Second, I scrutinize how the notion of a ‘wel- 
come culture’ became translated into more structured and ongoing practices 
of refugee support: governmental actors and social welfare organizations mo- 
bilized local residents ‘to help’ as volunteers at the new initial reception facil- 
ity. Both cases illustrate how the notion of a ‘welcome culture’ instilled a moral 
imperative to act, a perception that mobilized immediate practices of refugee 
support revolving around a humanitarian imaginary. These practices and dis- 
courses depicted the reception of asylum seekers in morally charged tones and 
generated feelings of compassion for those ‘in need’. And yet, they were not 
devoid of political and antipolitical meanings, something I will illustrate in 
the course of this chapter. 


2.2. Humanitarian Dissent: The Solidarity March ‘Ellwangen 
Shows its Colours’ 


When the state government announced its plan to establish a new initial re- 
ception centre at the abandoned military barracks in Ellwangen in late 2014, 
right-wing groups were quick to stir up hostile attitudes among local resi- 
dents. By the end of 2014, the newly founded Facebook group “No Asylum 
Seeker Accommodation at Reinhardt Barracks” (“Kein Asylheim in der Rein- 
hardtskaserne”) boasted several thousand members. And even before the first 
asylum seeker had moved into the LEA, right-wing groups were organizing 
a demonstration that would signal their opposition to the decision to open a 
reception facility in the town. 

In this tense atmosphere, two initiatives joined forces in order to coun- 
teract the rise of hostile attitudes in the town, arranging a “solidarity march” 
(“Solidaritaétszug”) under the banner “Ellwangen Shows Its Colours” (“Ellwan- 
gen zeigt Flagge”). On a cold winter’s day in January 2015, more than 1,000 
people marched through the streets of Ellwangen in order to signal their sup- 
port for the reception of asylum seekers and the development of a local ‘wel- 
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come culture’. This ‘solidarity march’ was jointly organized by the well-known 
local peace group “Mahnwache Ellwangen” (“Vigil Ellwangen”) and the hitherto 
unknown “Aktionsgruppe Solidaritat” (“Solidarity Action Group”). 

Father Feldmann”, an 80-year-old Catholic priest, was one of the orga- 
nizers of the event and a member of the Mahnwache group. During one of 
my field trips to the town, I interviewed him at the premises of the Comboni 
order of Catholic missionaries, where he lived and worked. He told me that he 
remembered no other instance in the past years, maybe even decades, when as 
many citizens were mobilized to march through the streets of Ellwangen for 
a common purpose. Indeed, the organizers succeeded not only in mobilizing 
a high number of participants but also in bringing a broad range of around 
fifty groups and well-known individuals from the region to lend their support 
to the event. The resulting alliance joined major political parties, the town’s 
mayor, church communities, local schools and a wide range of civil society 
initiatives ranging from the football fan club “Sankt Pauli Province Fanatics” 
to the Turkish-Islamic cultural association. In addition, the event attracted a 
high level of attention from local and regional newspapers. 

In the following sections, I investigate the discourses and practices sur- 
rounding this solidarity march in more detail. I illustrate how the two orga- 
nizing groups appropriated the notion of a ‘welcome culture’ and translated 
it into concrete action on the ground. During campaigning, the organizing 
groups mobilized a moral imperative to act and strategically embedded the event 
in an ostensibly ‘apolitical’ humanitarian imaginary in order to attract ‘ordi- 
nary citizens’ and a broad range of supporters. Looking behind the scenes, 
however, we find this event was not as free from political reasoning as it ap- 
peared: it figured as a means for the organizers to promote their religious and 
political beliefs and to voice dissent towards governmental decisions. 


2.2.1. Mobilizing a Moral Imperative to Act 


In order to mobilize participants for the solidarity march, the organizing 
groups designed and circulated “mobi material”, as they called it short for 
“mobilization material”, which included flyers, posters and the launch of a 


10 Throughout this chapter, | refer to my interlocutor Paul Feldmann as “Father Feldmann” 
as this reflects how he identified himself and how others in the town referred to him 
(“Pater Feldmann’). 
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website. Taking a closer look at this material, I soon realized that the organiz- 
ers remained vague and unspecific about the political objectives and demands 
of the event. Rather than voicing political dissent, it appeared, the solidarity 
march aimed at sending a general message in support of the reception of 
asylum seekers in the town. 

It was thus not so much the concrete (political) objectives or claims with 
which the organizers set out to mobilize people to join the march, but rather 
their evocation of moral sentiments. For instance, the official flyer of the event 
appealed to the citizens of Ellwangen with the following words: 


“Ellwangen Shows its Colours — for a future for refugees based on solidarity 
and justice. We are calling on the citizens of Ellwangen to back this rallying 
cry andjoin us on asolidarity march through the centre of town. On 24th Jan- 
uary 2015, we will take to the streets as a broad alliance of people in support 
of this cause. Together, we will send a clear message that those who have 
fled war, hunger, poverty and discrimination are welcome here!”" (Official 
flyer of the solidarity march, January 2015) 


By presenting the solidarity march in such a way, I would argue, the orga- 
nizers invoked a moral imperative to act, a feeling of being obligated to stand 
up for those who are worse off, in this case suffering asylum seekers arriv- 
ing in Ellwangen. Observations on the mobilizing qualities of moral senti- 
ments have been made in other academic works. Scholars writing on the prac- 
tices of refugee support that emerged around the long summer of migration 
have repeatedly emphasized the role of emotions, such as compassion, for 
mobilizing and recruiting new volunteers (Karakayali 2017; Kleres 2018; Sir- 
riyeh 2018; Armbruster 2019; Doidge & Sandri 2019; Gomez, Newell & Vannini 
2020; Maestri & Monforte 2020). This emphasis on emotions and moral sen- 
timents also connects strikingly to works on humanitarian action. Ticktin, 
in her book Casualties of Care, argues that an emphasis on human suffering 
triggers morally mandated humanitarian responses. She illustrates how, in 


11 Translation by LF. German original: “Ellwangen zeigt Flagge — Für eine Zukunft Gefltich- 
teter Menschen in Solidaritat und Gerechtigkeit. Mit dieser Zielsetzung rufen wir zu 
einem Solidaritatszug durch die Ellwanger Innenstadt auf. Am 24. Januar 2015 wollen 
wir mit einem breiten Bündnis für dieses Anliegen auf die Straße. gehen und gemein- 
sam mit der Ellwanger Bevölkerung ein Zeichen setzen, welches deutlich macht, dass 
Menschen, die vor Krieg, Hunger, Armut und Diskriminierung flüchten müssen, bei 
uns willkommen sind!“ 
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the context of the reception of asylum seekers in France, “a moral impera- 
tive to relieve suffering” had emerged, a notion that inspired the formation of 
“regimes of care” spanning both governmental and civil society actors (Ticktin 
2011: 2). Chouliaraki (2012: 11) argues that ‘doing good’ is quite often driven by 
a moral imperative to act for the vision of a “suffering-free humanity”, while, 
in his monograph Humanitarian Reason (2012), Fassin outlines how “moral sen- 
timents” generate compassion and prompt immediate actions for the sake of 
others. 

In the case of the solidarity march in Ellwangen, the mobilization of a 
moral imperative to act was based on two specific framings. Firstly, the orga- 
nizers portrayed the event as an “expression of humanity” and, secondly, they 
claimed that it would be “outside” or “above” politics. This particular social 
imaginary promoted by the organizers is encapsulated in an online news re- 
port on the press conference held by the organizers: 


“Chairman Paul Feldmann made clear that the various groups do not aim to 
send a political message but, as a broad alliance standing above party lines and 
rooted in the centre ground of society, want to offer an expression of human- 
ity.” (beobachternews.de: 21/1/2015, emphasis added)? 


The local media echoed this imaginary in the run-up to the event. For in- 
stance, an article in a local newspaper quoted the town’s mayor, who backed 
the solidarity march with the words: “It is never too early to speak up for 
an act of humanity” (Gmiinder Tagespost: 7/1/2015, emphasis added)”. Another 
local newspaper article asserted that the march was about “underlining that 
[...] the establishment of a new initial reception centre at the former barracks 
of Ellwangen is a natural act of humanity” (Schwabische Post: 22/1/2015, em- 
phasis added)*. Thus, the act of marching through the streets of Ellwangen 
in support of asylum seekers was depicted not as a political message but as 


12 See: http://www.beobachternews.de/2015/01/21/nonnen-an-der-seite-der-antifa/ (last 
accessed 1/8/2020). Translation by LF. German original: “[...] machte der Versamm- 
lungsleiter Paul Feldmann deutlich, dass die verschiedenen Gruppen keine politische 
Aussage zum Ziel hätten, sondern als ‘breites, tiberparteiliches Bündnis aus der Mitte 
der Gesellschaft‘ ein Zeichen der Menschlichkeit setzen wollten“. 

13 See: http://www.gmuender-tagespost.de/p/781918/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 

14 See: http://www.schwaebische-post.de/p/784179/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). Transla- 
tion by LF. German original: „verdeutlichen dass [...] die Einrichtung einer Erstauf- 
nahmestelle in der ehemaligen Kaserne in Ellwangen ein selbstverstandlicher Akt der 
Menschlichkeit ist”. 
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a “moral endeavour based on solidarity with other members of humanity” 
(Terry quoted in Scott-Smith 2016). 

Works in the anthropology of humanitarianism and beyond have dis- 
cussed how the notion of a shared identity of humanity figures, alongside the 
principles of neutrality and impartiality, as a key characteristic of humani- 
tarian action (see Nyers 2006a: 27; Barnett 2011; Fassin 2012). Calhoun (2010: 
31) describes this conception as the notion of “a mass of individuals equally 
entitled to care, and a sense of ethical obligation based on common humanity, 
rather than on citizenship or any specific loyalty”. The mobilizing qualities of 
the idea of humanity are also stressed by Fassin (2012: 2) who argues that the 
impetus for humanitarian action stems from the “concept of humanity” since 
it comes with an “affective movement drawing humans toward their fellows”. 
Similarly, I would suggest that the notion of the solidarity march as an ‘act 
of humanity’ generated compassion among the residents of Ellwangen and a 
feeling of being obligated to stand up for asylum seekers. 

At the same time, the organizers framed the march as an ‘apolitical’ and 
‘impartial endeavour’. The article on beobachternews.de cited above quoted 
my interlocutor Father Feldmann, who emphasized that the event “did not 
aim to send a political message”, but rather stood “above party lines” and was 
rooted in the “centre ground of society”. In doing so, he presented the public 
demonstration of a supportive stance towards the reception of asylum seek- 
ers in Ellwangen as an apolitical practice that transcended political positions. 
This claim to stand ‘outside’ or ‘above’ politics, I would argue, was critical to 
the mobilization of a high number of participants: it assured them that they 
were not taking political sides or causing agitation. Through such means, the 
organizers depicted the demonstration of welcoming attitudes towards asy- 
lum seekers as ‘natural’ common sense. 

Works in social anthropology and beyond have discussed how a claim of 
‘apolitical’ action represents another key premise of a humanitarian imagi- 
nary (Feldman & Ticktin 2010; Bornstein & Redfield 2011a; Fassin 2012; Ticktin 
2014). Ticktin (2011: 19) remarks that “those who act in the name of the moral 
imperative generally claim to be apolitical - beyond or outside politics”. Nyers 
(2006a: 27) argues that politics and humanitarianism are generally thought 
of as occupying two opposing poles: “humanitarian action and political ac- 
tion are cast as two distinct and separate modes of acting and being-in-the- 
world”. While the former carries negative connotations, such as being cyni- 
cal, self-interested or amoral, the latter is framed as its positive counterpart 
— as compassionate, principled or impartial (ibid.). In practice, however, this 
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distinction is clearly not as straightforward as it might appear. Scholars have 
discussed public demonstrations — such as the ‘solidarity march in Ellwangen 
— as a ‘classical’ performative tool for voicing political dissent, and thus as a 
form of political action (see Butler 2011; Butler 2015). And yet, the organizers 
of the solidarity march in Ellwangen framed it as an ‘apolitical’ endeavour. 

The idea of the solidarity march as a symbol of humanity that existed 
‘outside’ or ‘above’ politics was underlined by the emphasis placed on the 
broad range of actors behind the march. The mobilization material repeat- 
edly stressed that the event aimed to unite a ‘broad coalition that together 
would support the welcoming of asylum seekers to Ellwangen: 


“Let us, as a broad alliance, raise awareness of the present situation in Ellwan- 
gen, which does not signal the downfall of the Occident, but instead repre- 
sents opportunity and enrichment. Let us [...] show what Ellwangen is really 
about: open-mindedness, social commitment and solidarity!” (Official flyer 
of the solidarity march, emphasis added)" 


This excerpt indicates how the organizers established an ‘us’, an inclusive sub- 
jectivity of which the reader is assumed to be part. The official list of support- 
ers, which features at the bottom of the flyer, did indeed seem quite impres- 
sive. Around 50 groups and individuals were named, spanning remarkably 
diverse fields and interests, various civil society initiatives, religious groups 
and church parishes, left-wing activist groups, local high schools and other 
public institutions, trade unions, political parties and local government rep- 
resentatives. The organizers’ ability to win such a broad alliance of supporters, 
I would argue, reassured potential participants that by getting involved they 
would not be taking political sides. In fact, they might even have feared that 
as non-participants they would risk being seen as outsiders. This significance 
of a ‘broad alliance’ points to what Agustin and Jorgensen (2019: 31) consider 
a key characteristic of solidarity: “alliance building is a crucial aspect of soli- 
darity”. In a similar vein, alliance building was central to the mobilization of 
solidarity with refugees in Ellwangen. 

Several newspaper articles also took up this theme of a broad and unusual 
alliance when reporting on the upcoming event. For instance, the online news 


15 Translation by LF. German original: “Lasst uns deshalb als breites Bündnis ein Bewusst- 
sein schaffen, dass unsere aktuelle Situation in Ellwangen nicht den Untergang des 
Abendlandes bedeutet, sondern eine Chance und Bereicherung darstellt. Lasst uns [...] 
Ellwangen als das zeigen, was es ist: solidarisch, weltoffen und engagiert!”. 
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platform beobachternews.de published an article with the eye-catching head- 
line “Nuns and Antifa activists side by side”, highlighting the heterogeneity of 
the actors involved in an almost ironic way. Another article in a regional news- 
paper speaks of a “solidarity march of the centre of society” (“Ein Solidaritat- 
szug der Mitte”) (Schwäbische Post: 19/1/2015). This notion of a socio-political 
“centre ground of society” that backed the march was repeatedly evoked dur- 
ing campaigning since it reinforced the notion of ‘apolitical’ action. It reas- 
sured people that participation in the march would not be ‘extremism, that it 
was simply a march of ordinary Ellwangen citizens in which their next door 
neighbours might also take part. 

In his study on the 2006 mega-marches in the United States, Gonzales 
(2009) notes a similar pattern. These marches brought millions of people onto 
the streets of major American cities, people taking a stand for the rights of 
undocumented immigrants. They were among the biggest public demonstra- 
tions in the history of the U.S.. According to Gonzales, the unprecedented 
success of these mobilizations was founded on their ability to unite a broad 
alliance of actors in support of undocumented migrants, what he terms a 
“counter-hegemonic moment” in reference to the work of Antonio Gramsci 
(1971). According to Gramsci, the struggle for hegemony is ultimately a “strug- 
gle of objectivity” (Gramsci quoted in Riley 2011) through which views are pre- 
sented as objective truth. In a similar vein, the two organizing groups por- 
trayed supportive acts for the reception of asylum seekers in Ellwangen as an 
‘objective truth’ that transcended political positions and interests. At closer 
examination, however, the march was clearly not as devoid of political mes- 
sages and interests as it first appeared. I will look at this in more detail in the 
following section. 


2.2.2. Behind the Scenes of ‘Apolitical’ Action 


If we look behind the scenes, the political positionalities and interests of 
the two organizing groups turn out to be a key cornerstone of the solidar- 
ity march. By claiming to be apolitical, however, they intentionally concealed 
these positionalities in order to mobilize a larger number of participants and 
to generate a higher level of public attention. My insights into their behind- 
the-scenes negotiations, which I present in the course of this subsection, are 
based on my interview with Father Feldmann, who was a leading member 
of “Mahnwache Ellwangen”. Since I was unable to detect the members of the 
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second initiative, “Aktionsgruppe Solidaritat”, and win them for an interview 
during my field research, these findings are however partial and tentative. 

It was some days before Christmas 2014, Father Feldmann remembered, 
when he and the fellow members of the Mahnwache peace group received 
unusual visitors. A group of young “adolescents” — in the eyes of the 80-year- 
old priest and the other mostly retired members of the group - addressed 
them regarding an urgent matter. They were deeply worried about the rise of 
hostile attitudes in light of the decision to open a new initial reception centre 
in the town, as my interlocutor recalled. The group consisted of a handful of 
students who were born and raised in Ellwangen and had moved to cities in 
eastern Germany to study. They called on the peace initiative with the aim of 
working together in order to “do something” about these rising right-wing at- 
titudes and raised their idea of organizing a public demonstration in Ellwan- 
gen. Since some of the members of the Mahnwache group, including Father 
Feldmann, had recently been very active in support of asylum seekers in the 
town, they shared the students’ concerns about rising hostility and eventually 
agreed to “give their support” to these “dedicated young people” (Interview 
with Paul Feldmann: 15/3/2016). The main incentive in initiating what the or- 
ganizers would later label a solidarity march was thus the desire to counteract 
hostile attitudes towards asylum seekers and agitation by right-wing groups 
in the town. The organizers may have presented the march as an ‘apolitical’ 
humanitarian endeavour, but they evidently did aim to send a message re- 
garding political attitudes in Ellwangen. 

To my surprise, Father Feldmann recalled during our interview that, at 
their first meeting, the students introduced themselves as members of the 
‘Antifa. This short form of ‘antifascist action’ stands for a loosely connected 
network of anarchist and autonomous groups who clearly identify themselves 
as left-wing political activists (for more information see Schuhmacher 2015). 
These left-wing political positions, however, were not made public, with the 
activists campaigning under the name “Action Group Solidarity” in the run-up 
to the event and thus deliberately concealing their left-wing, activist identity. 

The shared incentive to organize a solidarity march in Ellwangen thus 
brought together a rather unusual and contrasting pairing of initiatives. The 
young antifascist activists may have represented left-wing political positions 
but, as Father Feldmann stressed, the Mahnwache peace group was deter- 
mined not to take political sides. Instead, my interlocutor told me, mem- 
bers of the initiative “advocated for peace” and maintained a “pacifistic” po- 
sition. Each Saturday morning, when the town centre is packed with week- 
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end shoppers, members of the group gather at Fuchseck, the town's central 
square, my interlocutor explained. They discuss what was in the newspapers 
that week and raise awareness of various issues, including conflicts such as 
the war in Iraq or Syria, the arms trade, or the Charlie Hebdo terror attacks 
in Paris. Due to their regular public visibility, Father Feldman stressed, the 
Mahnwache group was well known and respected by many in the town. This 
esteem was enhanced by the fact that most of its members were part of the 
“intellectual bourgeoisie” (“Bildungsbiirgertum’) of Ellwangen, including re- 
tired physicians and priests as well as the chairperson of the local branch 
of the left-wing political party Die Linke. However, my interlocutor empha- 
sized, the Mahnwache initiative is neither religious nor political but rather 
“transcends these boundaries” (Interview with Paul Feldmann: 15/3/2016). Ap- 
parently, however, this intention did not always work out in practice, as was 
illustrated by Father Feldmann’s remark that passers-by sometimes took the 
Mahnwache group for a religious cult: “Some maybe confuse us with Jehova's 
Witnesses or something like that” (ibid.). I would suggest that parallels could 
be drawn between the group and the German peace movement of the 1980s 
(see Schmitt-Beck 1990), while the term ‘Mahnwache’, which roughly trans- 
lates as ‘vigil’, dates back to at least the 1950s and signifies a peaceful public 
gathering intending to raise awareness of a social problem (Otto 1977). More 
recently, the term received renewed attention when several groups, primarily 
in eastern Germany, chose it as the label for their own activities, which they 
often claimed to be outside of politics (Daphi et al. 2014). 

Despite their differences, the collaboration between the left-wing political 
activists and Mahnwache Ellwangen offered important synergistic effects. For 
instance, this is apparent from the following statement by Father Feldmann: 


“And they said: ‘As Mahnwache, you have a certain pool of interest that you 
can motivate and we motivate via Facebook around 150. If you mobilize 100 
more, so together we can attract 250 people, then we organize something 
in the town [...] and then we said: if the youth are taking the initiative over 
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something like this themselves, then we want to give them our support.”"® 


(Interview with Paul Feldmann: 15/3/2016) 


The collaboration was thus partly based on the perception that each of the 
groups was able to mobilize a distinct “pool” of participants and target groups 
for the event. While Mahnwache was more likely to recruit local actors and 
participants to the event, the antifascist activists were able to mobilize ad- 
ditional support from outside the town’s boundaries via their activist net- 
works on Facebook. During our interview, Father Feldmann put forward an- 
other reason why the young activists had sought support from the Mahnwache 
group: the high standing of its members in the town and the initiative’s os- 
tensibly politically neutral position would lend the solidarity march greater 
respectability. By contrast, if the activists had organized the march on their 
own and by openly identifying themselves as left-wing activists and members 
of the antifascist movement, “ordinary citizens” would have been “put off” 
from participating in the march. My interlocutor explained this as follows: 


LF: “Why do you think reading ‘Antifa’ would have put people off?” 

PF: That’s just the way it is today. Left- and right-wing, both of them, they put 
ordinary citizens off [...] They associate them with stone-throwing or such 
like. So itis important to us, if | can put it like this [...] we are not against this, 
but, with our peace campaigning, we aim to speak to those in the centre 
ground” (Interview with Paul Feldmann: 15/3/2016) 


In Father Feldmann’s eyes, an explicit political position would have been asso- 
ciated with deviant, dangerous or criminal behaviour such as the “throwing 
of stones” while “ordinary citizens” would not have wanted to associate them- 
selves with such behaviour. During campaigning, the organizers thus strate- 


16 Translation by LF. German original: “Und die haben gesagt: ‘Ihr habt von der Mahn- 
wache, ihr habt einen gewissen Interessenpool, den ihr motivieren könnt und wir 
machen über Facebook, wir motivieren auch bis zu 150 und so weiter. Wenn ihr 
nochmal 100 zusammenkriegt, dann sind wir 250, da können wir schon was machen 
in der Stadt [...] da haben wir gesagt: ,Mensch, wenn Jugendliche für sowas selber die 
Initiative ergreifen, dann wollen wir ihnen auch ihre Unterstützung geben’”. 

17 Translation by LF. German original: LF: “Warum meinen Sie, das hatte die Leute ver- 
schreckt, wenn sie ‘Antifa’ gelesen hatten? PF: “Das ist heute genauso. Sowohl das linke 
als auch das rechte Spektrum, egal ... schreckt den Normalbiirger [...] Damit assozi- 
iert man Steine werfen oder so etwas. Wir wollten also ... es ist uns schon wichtig, ich 
möchte das mal so sagen [...] wir haben da nichts dagegen und möchten mit unserer 
Friedensarbeit möchten schon die Mitte der Bevölkerung ansprechen.”. 
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gically concealed the left-wing political leanings of the young antifascist ac- 
tivists in order not to put off ‘ordinary citizens’, Father Feldmann recalled. In 
her seminal work on The Politics of Volunteering, Eliasoph (2013: 43) observes a 
similar pattern: she argues that ‘political activism’ commonly evokes negative 
feelings and connotations, while ‘volunteering’, in contrast, is mostly treated 
in positive terms. She puts this as follows: “In our shared imagination, the 
volunteer feels comfortably warm, while the activist either feels too coolly in- 
tellectual or too hot-headed. In our collective imagination, the nice, agreeable 
volunteer reads to pre-schoolers, while the activist pickets and shouts” (ibid.). 
As she goes on to argue, this “makes activism look potentially too difficult 
and risky for ordinary people” (ibid.). In an attempt to avoid these negative 
preconceptions with ‘ordinary people’, the young activists thus strategically 
disclosed their political alignment to the public. 

In the term “solidarity” they found a positive alternative; a common de- 
nominator that was deemed acceptable by both organizing groups. This crys- 
tallized in two behind-the-scenes negotiations that underpinned the collabo- 
ration between the organizing groups and aimed for a positive and less-biased 
public image. Firstly, the activists campaigned as “Aktionsgruppe Solidarität”, 
which, according to Father Feldmann, was a new and therefore less partisan 
name. Secondly, the event was promoted not as a ‘demonstration or ‘protest’ 
but as a “solidarity march”, an unusual term for a public demonstration. Fa- 
ther Feldmann explained the reasoning as follows: 


“Yes, this solidarity march, there was a discussion as to whether we should 
say a ‘protest march’. So we said, we don’t want to call it a demonstration, 
because then you think of being against something and, we said, we don't 
want to be against anything; we want take to the streets to show our sup- 
port for a welcome culture for refugees. And so we tried to bring on board as 


»18 


many people as possible — churches, associations [...]”"” (Interview with Paul 


Feldmann: 15/3/2016) 


18 Translation by LF. German original: „Ja dieser Solidaritatszug, es war eine Diskus- 
sion, ob wir es Protestmarsch nennen sollen. Also wir haben gesagt, wir wollen nicht 
,Demonstration' sagen, da assoziiert man ja irgendwas dagegen und da haben wir 
gesagt, wir wollen ja eigentlich nicht gegen, sondern wir wollen fiir eine Willkom- 
menskultur für Flüchtlinge auf die Straße gehen. Und da haben wir halt versucht, alles 
so irgendwie möglich ins Boot zu holen, die Kirchen, die Vereine [...]“. 
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Although the initial motivation for organizing the march was to act against 
right-wing tendencies, the organizers decided to present the event as a march 
for solidarity and a local “welcome culture” - and thus for a common pur- 
pose. This sending of a positive message, Father Feldmann remarked, enabled 
the organizers to attract a broader range of supporters and participants to 
the event. They avoided the words “protest march” and “demonstration” since 
these were more likely to be associated with a specific political position and, 
instead, decided to employ new and less partisan terms. In the eyes of the 
organizers, the chosen labels “Action Group Solidarity” and “solidarity march” 
were both free from political preconceptions. I would thus argue that such a 
framing was critical to the success and high public profile of the event. 

These behind-the-scenes insights into the solidarity march in Ellwangen 
indicate that an ‘apolitical’ humanitarian imaginary may be strategically in- 
voked by certain actors in order to promote their own interests and to open up 
political possibilities on the grassroots level. Existing works on humanitarian- 
ism, however, have often investigated how an ‘apolitical’ humanitarian imag- 
inary becomes complicit in forms of domination and governing ‘from above’ 
(see for instance Bornstein & Redfield 2011b; Ticktin 2011). I would argue that 
such an emphasis on the adverse effects of humanitarian action risks neglect- 
ing the diverse and contested reasonings and interests behind an ‘apolitical’ 
framing. This resonates with the writings of Redfield (2011: 56) who points to 
these often overlooked dimensions of ‘apolitical’ action: “The refusal of politi- 
cal positioning not only has political effects, it is also a political strategy”. He 
thus regards a claim of ‘apolitical’ action not as being devoid of politics but 
instead as a political tool. Similarly, Hilhorst and Bram (2010: 1118) highlight 
that an ‘apolitical’ positioning may be “strategically or tacitly used by different 
actors to advance or legitimize their respective interests, projects or beliefs”. 
Vandevoordt and Verschraegen (2019: 124) thus speak of “subversive humani- 
tarianism”, which they conceive as “a form of direct action that gains political 
momentum precisely through its apolitical appearance”. This becomes even 
clearer when we take a closer look at how the actual solidarity march served 
as a platform for promoting and performing the organizers’ political and re- 
ligious worldviews. 


2.2.5. The Political Messages of the Solidarity March 


Although the organizers presented the solidarity march as an “apolitical ex- 
pression of humanity” during campaigning, they did not shy away from send- 
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ing out their own particular messages on the day of the event. On the one 
hand, the young left-wing activists marched through the streets of Ellwangen 
bearing Antifa flags, chanting political songs and proclaiming their political 
demands through a megaphone. On the other hand, Father Feldmann pro- 
moted his Christian beliefs and values among participants at the event. Both 
organizing groups thus used the actual solidarity march as a means to send 
out covert messages that responded to their own interests. This becomes strik- 
ingly illustrated, when we take a closer look at their speeches to the march’s 
roughly 1,000 participants at the day of event. 

The members of the ‘Aktionsgruppe Solidaritat’ not only took a stand 
against right-wing attitudes and groups but also voiced dissent towards the 
government and its asylum laws. Repeatedly, the young activists criticized 
specific policies and laws that they deemed discriminating while advocating 
for the rights of asylum seekers. The following excerpt from their speech 
offers one example: 


“It is often forgotten that the Residence Obligation and work bans deny the 
refugees any possibility of work and self-fulfilment. These people want to 
participate in our society, but they are being hindered by the state”? (Speech 
by Aktionsgruppe Solidaritat: 24/1/2015) 


As this quote shows, these covert antifascist activists did not hesitate to take a 
stand against “the state” and openly voiced criticisms of existing laws and poli- 
cies such as the “Residence Obligation’, which declares that asylum seekers 
must remain within a defined geographical area and thus substantially re- 
stricts their movement (see also Chapter 6). The activists blamed the German 
state for directly “hindering” the inclusion of asylum seekers into German 
society. Later on, their speech also denounced both German and European 
asylum policies for being “racist” and for distinguishing between “useful” and 
“useless” refugees (Speech by Aktionsgruppe Solidaritat: 24/1/2015). 
Furthermore, the activists called attention to the wider capitalist context 
in which the reception of asylum seekers in Ellwangen unfolded. They claimed 
that “we live in a world of global violence and exploitation” and called for 
the breaking down of all boundaries and territorial borders (ibid.). Moreover, 


19 Translation by LF. German original: „Hier wird oftmals vergessen, dass Residenzpflicht 
und Arbeitsverbote den Flüchtlingen jegliche Form von Arbeit und freier Entfaltung 
nehmen. Gerade diese Menschen sind es, die an unserer Gesellschaft teilhaben wollen, 
aber von staatlicher Seite daran gehindert werden“. 
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they directly blamed the German government for producing “causes of flight”, 
claiming that the German arms trade and the uneven distribution of capital 
were forcing asylum seekers to leave their countries of origin. By doing so, 
they placed the solidarity march in a wider context of global inequalities and 
exploitation while voicing their dissent towards the status quo. The ostensibly 
‘apolitical’ march in support of asylum seekers thus served as a means for the 
activists to promote their anti-capitalist world views. 

The activists also voiced their dissent towards the local political context 
that surrounded the implementation of a new initial reception centre at the 
abandoned military barracks in Ellwangen: 


“For us, it goes without saying that we will follow decisions concerning the 
LEA and, if necessary, raise awareness of any irregularities. For instance, in 
connection with the commissioning of European Homecare. This company, 
which has been publicly criticized over the abuse of asylum seekers, should 
no longer be given responsibilities in refugee accommodation or initial re- 
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ception centres.”*° (Speech by Aktionsgruppe Solidarität: 24/1/2015) 


With this statement, the activists painted themselves as critical observers and 
declared that they would not hesitate to take a stand against governmental 
decisions concerning the LEA, even though the solidarity march had, dur- 
ing campaigning, been portrayed as a general expression of support for the 
establishment of the facility. 

The solidarity march served as a political platform not only for the antifas- 
cist activists but also for Father Feldmann, whose speech contained various 
messages promoting his Christian beliefs and values. He linked these beliefs 
and values with criticisms of social and political developments surrounding 
the reception of asylum seekers. Interestingly, Father Feldmann did not speak 
on behalf of Mahnwache Ellwangen but instead addressed the audience in his 
own name. This might be explained by the fact that, in his speech, he clearly 
positioned himself as a Catholic priest and member of the Catholic congre- 


20 Translation by LF. German original: “Für uns ist klar, dass wir Entscheidungen, welche 
die LEA betreffen, begleiten und, wenn nötig, auf Missstände aufmerksam machen. 
Zum Beispiel bezüglich der Beauftragung von European Homecare. Dieses Un- 
ternehmen, welches öffentlich in der Kritik bezüglich der Misshandlung von Asyl- 
suchenden steht, darf keine Aufgaben in Flüchtlingswohnheimen und Landeserstauf- 
nahmestellen mehr bekommen ””. 
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gation, a stance that would perhaps not have tallied with the peace group's 
‘apolitical’ identity. 

Father Feldmann’s speech was filled with religious metaphors and anec- 
dotes. In it, the 80-year-old priest and member of the Comboni order of mis- 
sionaries repeatedly cited lines from the Bible and referred to “his Christian 
belief” and “his Christian values” (Speech by Paul Feldmann: 24/1/2015). A par- 
ticularly clear example of this came when he referred to the Christian confir- 
mations taking place at the Catholic church of Ellwangen at the same time: 


“By the way, a confirmation service is taking place right now at St Wolfgang’s 
Church. In terms of meaning and substance, confirmation fits very well with 
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the purpose of this rally. It is about responsibility in the world.”*" (Speech by 


Paul Feldmann: 24/1/2015) 


This quote aptly illustrates how Father Feldmann linked his Christian beliefs 
with the purpose of the event. In other words, he used his speech at the sol- 
idarity march not only to foster a positive attitude towards the reception of 
asylum seekers but also to promote the values of confirmation, a key rite in 
most Christian denominations. 

He also linked his religious beliefs directly with recent political and so- 
cial developments surrounding the reception of asylum seekers in Germany, 
while taking a clear stance and voicing dissent. For instance, at the beginning 
of his speech, Father Feldmann referred to the nativity story and jokingly as- 
serted that, if you were to take out all those figures who originated from the 
Orient rather than the Occident, there would be nobody left around the crib 
except the donkey (ibid.). Through this anecdote, he implicitly criticized the 
right-wing Pegida movement, which claims to represent the ‘Occident’, i.e. 
the Christian world. Pegida had been promoting hostile attitudes towards 
asylum seekers and Muslims since late 2014, attracting thousands of people 
to its weekly marches across the country. Later in his speech, Father Feld- 
mann also blamed Pegida explicitly for misapplying Christian symbols. To 
the Catholic priest, a proper Christian belief should take its cue from Jesus 
Christ, who promoted compassion and hospitality towards strangers. In this 
context, he put forward his own interpretation of what a proper Christian 
position towards the reception of asylum seekers would be: 


21 Translation by LF. German original: “Übrigens ist gerade jetzt zu dieser Stunde Fir- 
mungsgottesdienst in der Wolfgangskirche. Vom Sinn und Gehalt her passt Firmung 
und diese Kundgebung sehr gut zusammen. Es geht ja um Verantwortung in der Welt.” 
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“I would take strangers to mean not only ‘war refugees’ in the narrow sense 
of the word but also those who want to leave a poor country that offers no 
prospects. These young people have their lives in front of them too. Who can 
blame them for this wish? Our society will change. The unknown is always 
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alien to us. When we get to know it, it becomes familiar”? (Speech by Paul 


Feldmann: 24/1/2015) 


Speaking from the position of a Catholic priest, he thus took a clear polit- 
ical stand on the reception of asylum seekers. This connects strikingly with 
what Wyller (2019) outlines: around the long summer of migration, some 
churches and religious organizations did not hesitate to resist and counteract 
governmental policies and actions they deemed unjust. The quote illustrates 
how Father Feldman also openly criticized the government’s distinction be- 
tween ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers, between refugees who fled war- 
torn countries and those deemed economic migrants (see also Ratfisch 2015). 
In doing so, he called on participants of the solidarity march to give asylum 
seekers in the town an unconditional welcome. 

Furthermore, Father Feldmann voiced his dissent towards governmental 
decisions surrounding the implementation of the new initial reception centre 
in Ellwangen. In the final part of his speech, he directly addressed “those 
responsible in the state government and on the local council”, asking them for 
direct changes in the plans for operating the soon to be inaugurated facility. 

Taken together, the mobilization of a moral imperative to act served as a po- 
litical tool for the organizers to promote their left-wing worldviews and re- 
ligious messages. The case of the solidarity march thus clearly illustrates the 
powerful political potentials stemming from the notion of a ‘welcome culture’ 
and its humanitarian imaginary: it was appropriated by political groups and 
civil society initiatives with the aim of promoting social and political trans- 
formations on a grassroots level. There is, however, another side of the coin. 
In the following section, I take a closer look at how the notion of a ‘welcome 
culture’ became translated into more long-term volunteering practices at the 
new initial reception centre in Ellwangen. In this case, governmental actors 


22 Translation by LF. German original: “Ich möchte unter Fremden nicht nur Kriegs- 
fliichtlinge im engeren Sinn verstehen, sondern auch solche, die aus der Perspek- 
tivlosigkeit in einem verarmten Land herauskommen wollen. Auch diese jungen Leute 
haben ein Leben vor sich. Wer kann ihnen den Wunsch verdenken? Unsere Gesellschaft 
wird sich andern. Alles, was wir nicht kennen, ist uns fremd. Wenn wir es kennen, wird 
es uns vertraut.”, 
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appropriated a humanitarian imaginary in order to make committed citizens 
complicit in the local governance of asylum seekers. 


2.3. Humanitarian Governance: Volunteering with Refugees in 
Ellwangen 


Soon after its inauguration in March 2015, the initial reception centre in Ell- 
wangen was operating far beyond its limits. In the course of 2015, employees 
and officials in charge of the LEA were increasingly unable to provide for even 
the most basic needs of the new arrivals. This situation also presented an ex- 
traordinary challenge for Peter Bauer, the local authority’s Refugee Commis- 
sioner. During our second interview in March 2016, he recalled how he had 
been increasingly under pressure to mediate between the actors involved and 
the local population in Ellwangen. He also recounted how the relationship 
between the local council and the state government of Baden-Württemberg, 
which was formally in charge of the reception centre, had become increas- 
ingly conflicted in the latter half of 2015: the mayor of Ellwangen had urged 
the state government to come up with solutions for relocating asylum seekers 
to other towns and districts. 

This emergency situation, Peter Bauer emphasized repeatedly, could not 
have been managed without citizens’ extraordinary willingness ‘to help’ as 
volunteers at the facility. The following statement is a case in point: 


“You can’t say it often enough to people who volunteer what an important 
job they do. | always say, this is the backbone of society, if | can put it like that. 
If there wasn't such a willingness to volunteer, you wouldn't be able to run 
such a facility.” (Interview with Peter Bauer: 7/3/2016, emphasis added) 


From the perspective of the local authority, thus, the volunteers at the LEA 
played an essential role in the reception of asylum seekers in town. Indeed, 
as I realized in the course of my field research, volunteers and governmental 
actors often formed a symbiosis in response to the emergency situation that 


23 Translation by LF. German original: “Das muss man aber immer wieder auch den Leuten 
sagen, die wo ehrenamtlich arbeiten, sagen, was für eine wichtige Arbeit die leisten. 
Ich sag immer, das ist ja eigentlich das Rückgrat einer Gesellschaft, wenn man das so 
ausdrücken darf. Wenn es so ein Ehrenamt nicht gabe, dann könnte man eine solche 
LEA nicht betreiben. 
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characterized the second half of 2015: While volunteers stepped in where local 
authorities were unable to provide for the basic needs of asylum seekers, vol- 
unteers had their efforts honoured and their individual interests rewarded by 
governmental actors. In the following sections, I scrutinize how the notion of 
a ‘welcome culture was translated into volunteering activities on the ground. 
I show how governmental actors and social welfare organizations appropri- 
ated a humanitarian imaginary in order to mobilize a need to help among local 
residents, making them part of a symbiotic relationship. 


2.3.1. Mobilizing a Need to Help 


Soon after its opening, hundreds of local residents became actively involved at 
the LEA through regular volunteering activities. These included, for instance, 
teaching German language classes at the facility, organizing social activities 
for the new arrivals, sorting and distributing tons of donations and assist- 
ing at the ‘Baby Room, a childcare centre and nursery. Volunteering at the 
facility, however, was not possible on an independent or self-organized ba- 
sis. Instead, the state government of Baden-Württemberg had commissioned 
the social welfare organization “Caritas”, which is affiliated to the Catholic 
Church, to coordinate and manage the activities of volunteers at the facility. 
Caritas received funding in order to employ three “Volunteer Coordinators”, 
who served as primary contact persons for all volunteers at the LEA. 

One of these volunteers was Bernhard Thiele, a retired teacher in his late 
sixties who wore his age well. We met at the premises of the LEA in Ellwangen 
for an interview in March 2016. Finding my way through the confusing maze 
of buildings at the former military site, I eventually came to our arranged 
meeting point: the small building where volunteers had established a ‘German 
school’ for asylum seekers wanting to learn German. Bernhard Thiele was one 
of several volunteers who twice a week helped with the teaching of German 
language classes at the facility. He told me that he had always loved his job as a 
teacher at an Ellwangen high school, where he had worked for more than forty 
years. For decades, he had also been a member of the local SPD, the German 
Social Democratic Party and, ever since, had been active in contributing to the 
‘public good’ in the town, for instance, through his position as a representative 
of a residential neighbourhood (“Ortsvorsteher”). When Bernhard Thiele went 
into retirement, he and his wife sought a way to spend their considerable free 
time “meaningfully” that would also enable them to participate in day-to- 
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day life. It was for this reason, my interlocutor recalled, that he first started 
working as a volunteer driver for the local food bank “Die Tafel”. 

In mid-2015, however, Bernhard Thiele decided to give up his work at the 
food bank and volunteer at the new initial reception centre in Ellwangen in- 
stead. It was the notion of an urgent need to help that drove him to act. He put 
this as follows: 


“Then, when the numbers exploded in July, August, September, with 3,000, 
4,000 and almost 5,000 [asylum seekers]. Then it was clear to me that help 
was needed” (Interview with Bernhard Thiele: 15/3/2016) 


To Thiele, the increased numbers of asylum seekers arriving in Ellwangen 
meant that “help” was urgently “needed”. This reasoning epitomizes a pat- 
tern I encountered repeatedly during my fieldwork: many volunteers in the 
area of my field research told me that, in light of the events in the second half 
of 2015, they felt “obligated” to step up and help. During this time, the image 
of a “European refugee crisis” was circulating widely across national and in- 
ternational media (cf. Collyer & King 2016; Holmes & Castañeda 2016; Kallius, 
Monterescu & Rajaram 2016). This acute emergency also became visible in the 
small Swabian town of Ellwangen, where rapidly growing numbers of asylum 
seekers had to be accommodated. Several of my interlocutors told me about 
the deteriorating conditions at the facility during this time. Bernhard Thiele 
recalled how all of the common rooms and various offices and corridors were 
filled with mattresses so that people did not have to sleep outside. Tents were 
set up in outdoor areas of the former barracks in order to accommodate ad- 
ditional new arrivals, among them children and elderly people. Another vol- 
unteer recalled how she was deeply affected by the shocking conditions at 
the facility. For instance, she told me, 300 people had to share one toilet and 
hundreds had no access to showering facilities. Only from December 2015 on- 
wards, due to the rigorous closure of the European Union's external borders, 
did the number decline again to below 1,000 asylum seekers (Südwest Presse: 
12/1/2016).”* 

The mobilizing effects of the ‘crisis’ in late summer 2015 were also stressed 
by Helga Maurer, one of the Volunteer Coordinators employed by the social 
welfare organization Caritas at the initial reception centre in Ellwangen. Dur- 
ing our interview, she recalled that it was the desire to be part of this “historic 


24 See: http://www.swp.de/crailsheim/lokales/region/wie-sich-die-stadt-ellwangen-dur 
ch-die-lea-veraendert-11766590.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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moment” that provoked hundreds of citizens to engage in volunteering prac- 
tices. She compared this to the situation after the “Hundred Year Flood” in 
central Europe in 2002, which saw an extraordinarily high willingness to as- 
sist the disaster victims through donations or practical action. Interestingly, 
she thus paralleled the man-made ‘refugee crisis’ to a natural catastrophe, 
thereby presenting it as a non-political phenomenon and furthering an ‘apo- 
litical humanitarian imaginary. Moreover, Helga Maurer recalled how, during 
the time of the ‘refugee crisis’, she and her colleagues had been constantly 
overworked since they served as the primary contact point for the growing 
numbers of residents seeking to help at the facility. 

Academic works across the social sciences have discussed the mobilizing 
qualities of situations deemed humanitarian emergencies. Calhoun (2010: 33) 
outlines how the “idea of emergency” is immanently connected to a moral in- 
centive to act. At the same time, he criticizes how the use of crisis metaphors 
puts emphasis on the event itself while diverting attention away from its 
causes. Others have outlined how the topic of asylum is more generally framed 
through alarmist perceptions of emergency and risk (cf. Malkki 1995; Nyers 
2006a). As Calhoun (2010: 44) puts it: “Refugees became the focus of a global 
emergency response in the 1930s, and indeed, it is from this point on that 
the association of refugees and emergencies became consistent”. Authors of- 
ten discuss this relationship between the reception of refugees and the im- 
age of crisis by drawing on the works of Giorgio Agamben (see for instance 
Agamben 1998, 2005). Seen from such a perspective, refugees are caught in 
a permanent “state of exception” that enables the sovereign state to insert 
biopolitical modes of governance in which asylum seekers are confined to a 
marginalized position (cf. Ophir 2010; Vandevoordt 2020). To Fassin and Pan- 
dolfi (2010: 15f) such a “state of exception” forms “the basis for a government 
that is at once military and humanitarian, resting on a logic of security anda 
logic of protection, on a law external to and superior to law, rooted as it is in 
the legitimacy of actions aimed at protecting life”. Scholars have also critically 
discussed this merging of humanitarian action and government (see for in- 
stance Bornstein & Redfield 2011b; Ticktin 2011; Fassin 2012). They problema- 
tize the effects of a humanitarianization of policy domains, such as the recep- 
tion of asylum seekers (see Fassin 2009, 2010; Williams 2016; Cuttitta 2018). 
For instance, Nyers (2006a: 30) argues that humanitarian imaginaries “work 
to establish the refugee phenomenon as a nonpolitical occurrence”. Fassin 
(2016) outlines how, in the course of 2015, the topic of asylum had become 
increasingly framed as a moral endeavour rather than as a political issue, an 
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imaginary that shifted the reception of asylum seekers “from right to favour”. 
Scholars have thus pointed to the intimate connection between the image of 
the ‘crisis’, the governance of asylum seekers and humanitarian action. 

This also became visible in Ellwangen, where governmental actors framed 
the reception of asylum seekers not as a political question but as a humani- 
tarian one. I would argue that this framing played a pivotal role in mobilizing 
a need to help among local residents. The following quote by the mayor of 
Ellwangen illustrates this strikingly: 


“lam delighted that, by receiving refugees, Ellwangen has the opportunity to 
make a humanitarian contribution and to offer people practical help. The citi- 
zens of Ellwangen have shown a great willingness to volunteer in support of 
refugees. With the establishment of the initial reception centre, Ellwangen 
[...] is demonstrating its open-mindedness and desire to help.” (Press re- 
lease from the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg: 6/5/2015, empha- 
sis added) 


In this statement, the mayor not only framed the reception of asylum seekers 
in the town as a humanitarian matter but also as a way to provide “practical 
help”. At the same time, he praised the willingness of local residents to en- 
gage in volunteering practices. In doing so, he blurred the distinction between 
governmental responsibilities and humanitarian helping. 

Governmental actors also engaged in direct efforts seeking to mobilize 
local residents for volunteering activities in Ellwangen. Through different in- 
centives, they called on citizens to volunteer at the new reception facility. For 
instance, my interlocutor Bernhard Thiele recalled how he had started volun- 
teering in response to an appeal from the local council in the official bulletin. 
In many localities in the area of my field research, local authorities or social 
welfare organizations published such appeals in newspapers or bulletins, ask- 
ing residents to help and calling on them to volunteer. Often, such appeals in- 
vited citizens to participate in so-called “kick-off events” that were organized 


25 Translation by LF. German original: “Ich freue mich, dass Ellwangen mit der Auf- 
nahme von Flüchtlingen einen humanitären Beitrag leisten und Menschen konkret 
helfen kann. In der Ellwanger Bevölkerung gibt es eine große Bereitschaft, sich 
ehrenamtlich für die Flüchtlinge einzusetzen. Ellwangen [..] zeigt sich mit der 
Einrichtung der Landeserstaufnahmestelle weltoffen und hilfsbereit? Available 
online at: https://www.baden-wuerttemberg.de/de/service/presse/pressemitteilung/ 
pid/landeserstaufnahmeeinrichtung-fuer-fluechtlinge-in-ellwangen-vorgestellt/ (last 
accessed 1/8/2020). 
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by governmental actors. This was also the case in Ellwangen. In March 2015, 
shortly before the new initial reception centre was inaugurated, governmental 
actors organized a public “kick-off event for volunteers” that attracted more 
than 80 interested persons. At this occasion, governmental and political rep- 
resentatives held speeches talking about the possibility of and necessity for 
people to help out at the new reception facility (see Schwäbische: 19/3/2018)**. 

The government's efforts to mobilize citizens to get involved as volunteers 
proved quite successful. Like Bernhard Thiele, many volunteers in the area of 
my field research told me that they had decided to get involved in response 
to published appeals or kick-off events in their town. In many places, such 
instances brought together a group of newly recruited volunteers who, in the 
aftermath of the event, founded “circles of helpers” (“Helferkreise”), self-or- 
ganized local initiatives supporting refugees. This, however, was not the case 
in Ellwangen, where citizens who volunteered at the LEA were coordinated 
through the Catholic social welfare organization Caritas. 

To sum up, in parallel to the rising numbers of asylum seekers arriving in 
Ellwangen, governmental actors actively mobilized local residents into volun- 
teering with refugees. As I will illustrate in the next section, this often resulted 
in the forging of a symbiotic relationship that offered mutual rewards to both 
the local government and the new-born volunteers. 


2.3.2. Volunteering as a Symbiotic Relationship 


Founded in 1542, the Roter Ochsen, a restaurant serving local Swabian speciali- 
ties and house-brewed craft beer, is known as the oldest and most traditional 
establishment in Ellwangen. It is also one of the “most prestigious places” in 
town, where usually “the richest” and “most pre-eminent” come to dine on 
special occasions, as the volunteer Bernhard Thiele remarked during our in- 
terview. On an evening in late March 2016, the restaurant’s rustic spaces were 
filled with more than 200 citizens who had been formally invited to dinner 
by the mayor of Ellwangen and by representatives of the state government of 
Baden-Wirttemberg. Almost one year after the new initial reception centre 
opened its doors to asylum seekers, it was time to “say thank you” and “to 
recognize” the extraordinary commitment of the citizens of Ellwangen, my 
interlocutor Peter Bauer, the local Refugee Commissioner, told me. For this 


26 See: http://www.schwaebische.de/region_artikel,-Freiwillige-koennen-sich-in-fuenf-B 
ereichen-der-LEA-engagieren-_arid,10198048 _toid,290.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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reason, the government decided to invite those who had volunteered at the 
LEA over the previous months to a “Helper’s Feast” or “Thank-You Feast”, dur- 
ing which the invited guests could enjoy a three-course menu and listen to a 
local musician playing the harmonica. In the course of the evening, the town’s 
mayor, other local government representatives and the regional head of the 
social welfare organization Caritas all gave moving speeches expressing their 
deep thanks to those who had been volunteering at the LEA. 

This “Helper’s Feast” was just one example of the manifold efforts that gov- 
ernmental actors made to honour volunteers who were actively involved in the 
reception of asylum seekers in Ellwangen. In the course of my field research, 
I came across numerous similar events that aimed to recognize practices of 
refugee support. This included, for instance, a “Summer Festival” organized 
for the volunteers at the LEA in 2015, which brought prominent governmen- 
tal representatives to the town, such as the Minister of Integration of the 
state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. The local council of Ellwangen also established 
a monthly “Stammtisch”, a social evening at which volunteers could meet and 
mingle at a local pub. I witnessed similar initiatives to reward volunteers for 
their efforts in various places across the area of my field research. Often, the 
local authority invited volunteers to dinner parties at which they formally 
thanked them for their efforts. In other instances, special ceremonies were 
held at which volunteers received a medal or an award in recognition of their 
help. 

Such instances, I would argue, rewarded those volunteering activities that 
backed governmental aims and objectives in the reception of asylum seekers. 
Put differently, they served as a means for governmental actors to foster a 
symbiotic relationship with committed citizens, while mobilizing new ones. 
The Refugee Commissioner of Ellwangen, Peter Bauer, described how the local 
authority aimed to promote volunteering with their efforts to honour volun- 
teers: 


“It is important to express our appreciation of the volunteers and, besides, if 
we want to promote volunteering, then it has to be via some sort of word-of- 
mouth recommendation, so that somebody says: ‘Hey, this is so much fun, 
maybe you could also volunteer once a week?” (Interview with Peter Bauer: 
7/3/2016; emphasis added) 


27 Translation by LF. German original: “Man muss einfach zeigen, die Wertschätzung 
gegenüber dem Ehrenamt ausdrücken und was vielleicht dazu kommt, wenn wir dann 
vielleicht Werbung machen für das Ehrenamt, dann muss das so eine Mundpropa- 
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This connects to Malkki’s (2015) seminal work on The Need to Help. Malkki ar- 
gues that helping is less a selfless endeavour and more an activity that re- 
sponds to and rewards the particular needs of the helpers. Governmental ef- 
forts to recognize the help of committed citizens in Ellwangen could thus be 
read as a means of rewarding them by engendering positive feelings, such as 
‘having fur’. 

Vice versa, I also came across instances when volunteers voiced their de- 
sire to reward governmental actors with their volunteering activities. Some 
even appeared to be driven much more by a desire to assist governmental ac- 
tors than by an urge to help the asylum seekers. A striking illustration of this 
came up in my interview with the retired teacher Bernhard Thiele. When I 
asked about his motivation to help at the LEA, he replied: 


| appreciate what the state has invested in me in terms of my education, 
my forty years as a teacher with a decent salary and a decent pension. That 
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makes you want to give something back, | think”*” (Interview with Bernhard 


Thiele: 15/3/2016) 


My interlocutor thus perceived his volunteering at the LEA as a means of “giv- 
ing something back” to the state. From his point of view, it was not primarily 
the asylum seekers that he sought to support but rather the state and what 
he saw as its welfare responsibilities: it would simply be “too costly”, he re- 
marked, for the government to employ professional German teachers at the 
LEA in order to do the work he performed voluntarily. Just as the authorities 
felt a duty to “reward” committed citizens for their activities, volunteers such 
as Bernhard Thiele felt obligated to help the state fulfil its welfare responsi- 
bilities. 

These examples from my field research demonstrate that governmental 
actors sought to foster symbiotic relationships with the newly committed vol- 
unteers in many places in the course of 2015. Scholars have emphasized this 
entangled nature of governmental and humanitarian actors, depicting it as 
“humanitarian government” (Fassin 2012) or “regimes of care” (Ticktin 2011). 
According to Peter Nyers (2006a), this complicity may even lead to forms of 


ganda sein. Der andere sagt dann quasi ,Mensch, das macht Riesenspafg, könntest du 
nicht vielleicht auch einmal in der Woche mitarbeiten?”. 

28 Translation by LF. German original: “Ich weiß es zu schätzen, was der Staat in mich 
investiert hat in Form von Ausbildung und in Form von 40 Jahren Lehrer-Dasein und 
ordentliches Gehalt, ordentliches Ruhegehalt, dass man dem ein bisschen was zurtick 
gibt, denke ich.”. 
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“humanitarian violence” that occur when humanitarian and governmental ac- 
tors work in perfect synergy. In the following subsection, I scrutinize the role 
of social welfare organizations in governing volunteers and driving them into 
a symbiotic relationship with the state. 


2.35.5. The Role of Social Welfare Organizations 


An outgoing and self-confident woman in her early forties, Helga Maurer was 
a trained social worker and one of three Volunteer Coordinators working at 
the LEA in Ellwangen. Before the facility opened its doors to asylum seek- 
ers in March 2015, the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg, which was 
officially in charge of the facility, decided to commission Caritas with the 
management of local residents’ efforts to get involved; this the Catholic social 
welfare organization did by employing three Volunteer Coordinators. In the 
course of my field visits, I met Helga Maurer several times in order to speak 
to her about the volunteering activities at the reception facility. Each time, 
she seemed deeply stressed out by her work and emphasized how demand- 
ing it was to “look after” one hundred committed volunteers. In the course of 
our conversations, I realized that Helga Maurer and her colleagues played a 
central role in directing the volunteers and shaping their conduct according 
to governmental needs and objectives. They determined what was the ‘right’ 
conduct of support and vetoed those forms of volunteering deemed unbene- 
ficial. 

Helga Maurer and her fellow two Volunteer Coordinators were the first 
contact persons for all local residents seeking to help at the new initial recep- 
tion centre. There was no way for prospective volunteers to circumvent these 
‘gatekeepers’ if they wanted to access the highly securitized facility and en- 
gage in volunteering practices. During our first conversation, I asked Helga 
Maurer why such coordinators were needed at the LEA. She gave me a sim- 
ple answer: “volunteers need supervision’, she replied (Interview with Helga 
Maurer: 16/4/2015). Such supervision was, to her, essential to the efficiency 
and success of volunteering activities. In one of our interviews, she described 
her role at the facility as follows: 


“As social workers, we have the training for this, to say: let’s bring a little order 
to all of this and see who has what kind of resources. [...] Where are the re- 
sources, how can we deploy them, where can we mobilize further resources, 
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what are the needs, how can we bring needs and resources together. And that 
is something that needs doing.””? (Interview with Helga Maurer: 15/3/2016) 


My interlocutor thus saw herself as having an important ordering function, 
one that would enable the efficient implementation of volunteering activities. 
She and her colleagues determined the assignment of volunteers to tasks that 
would meet the “needs”. These needs were defined not by the volunteers or the 
asylum seekers themselves, but by the social welfare organization and the gov- 
ernmental actors who had commissioned it with coordinating the volunteers. 

Based on his field study in Zambia, Kirsch (2017) outlines how the local 
Caritas branch attempted to control and monitor the volunteers under its su- 
pervision. In order to “domesticate partisan volunteering”, he argues, Caritas 
employees used different strategies that sought to deal with volunteers who 
had ‘gone astray’, for instance, by “being selective in the question which vol- 
unteer would be deployed in which of the programmes” (ibid.: 3). In parallel, 
my observations at the LEA in Ellwangen illustrate the social welfare organi- 
zations role in ‘domesticating’ those wanting to volunteer at the new initial 
reception centre. For instance, Caritas employees defined the ‘needs’ and ‘re- 
sources’ and determined how both could be met. By doing so, they shaped 
the conduct of volunteering in ways that were deemed beneficial to the gov- 
ernance of asylum seekers while co-opting other practices of refugee support. 

My findings also connect with Muehlebach’s (2012, 2013) writings on vol- 
unteering and care work in Italy. She illustrates how Catholic charity is com- 
plicit in a neoliberalization of the welfare state. She terms this as a movement 
towards the “moral neoliberal”, which she describes as follows: “The state, 
while withdrawing its welfarist functions, mediates its own withdrawal by 
mobilizing thousands of volunteers into caring about and for the less fortu- 
nate” (Muehlebach 2013: 454). Seen from this perspective, the Catholic welfare 
organization Caritas might have played a pivotal role in mobilizing volunteers 
in Ellwangen to fulfil responsibilities previously implemented by the govern- 
ment. 

In order to shape the conduct of the volunteers under their guidance, the 
Volunteer Coordinators at the LEA structured and controlled their activities in 


29 Translation by LF. German original: “Und wir sind da einfach geschult als Sozialpada- 
gogen, dass wir sagen: das ordnen wir ein bisschen, so eine Arbeit, dass wir sagen, wir 
gucken, wer hat welche Ressourcen. [...] Wo sind die Ressourcen, wie kann man die ein- 
setzen, wo kann man weitere Ressourcen mobilisieren, wie ist der Bedarf, wie bringen 
wir den Bedarf und das Angebot zusammen. Und das braucht es eigentlich schon.”. 
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various ways. In a first step, all prospective volunteers had to schedule a per- 
sonal appointment with one of the coordinators. Helga Maurer summarized 
this initiation process as follows: 


“They get in touch either via mail or via our contact form or via telephone. 
Then we schedule an appointment and they come for an initial chat, then in 
the chat we ask them about their motivation and what moved them [to help], 
but that’s always a bit wishy-washy [...] Then we present the different work 
areas and, over time, you get a really good eye for it: ‘He’s one for the clothing 
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store, he’s one for the Baby Room, language [teaching] [...].”*° (Interview with 


Helga Maurer: 15/3/2016) 


This statement demonstrates how the coordinators were in full charge of the 
actual volunteering activities. Local residents willing to volunteer could not 
freely choose how to help and what to do but were assigned to set work areas, 
such as teaching German language classes, working in the clothing store, at 
which donated clothes were sorted and handed out, caring for children at 
the “Baby Room”, and working at the “cafeteria”, the facility’s volunteer-run 
common room. 

Before prospective volunteers could start working at the LEA, the coordi- 
nators also briefed them on the guidelines and requirements for volunteer- 
ing at the facility. For instance, prospective volunteers had to provide a police 
record attesting that they did not hold any previous criminal convictions. Then 
they had to sign a “Contract of Honour” (“Ehrenkontrakt”), a non-binding and 
symbolic contract with Caritas. Helga Maurer commented that its aim was to 
make sure that prospective volunteers respected the “principle of humanity” 
during their activities as well as the principles of the Catholic Church, and 
that they would not harm or sexually assault persons under their guidance. 
These requirements and the symbolic concluding of a contract, I would argue, 
are a clear indication of how Caritas sought to influence the ‘right’ conduct of 
volunteers and brought them under its control and supervision. 


30 Translation by LF. German original: “Ja und dann ist das so, dann melden die sich 
entweder über die Mail oder über unser Kontaktformular oder tiber’s Telefon, dann 
machen wir einen Termin aus und dann kommen die zum Infogesprach, dann fragen 
wir in dem Gesprach auch zur Motivation und was sie so bewegt, aber das ist immer 
sehr wischiwaschi [...] dann stellen wir die Bereiche vor und man hat dann mit der Zeit 
einen echt guten Blick: der ist eher was für die Kleiderkammer, der ist eher was für 
Babyzimmer, Sprache [...]”. 
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Moreover, the Volunteer Coordinators directly intervened when volun- 
teers did not comply with the “rules”. Helga Maurer told me that she was 
also responsible for dealing with volunteers who showed “problematic” or 
“anomalous” behaviour. For instance, some would reject the tasks assigned 
to them, when it came to helping to sort and give out clothing donations to 
the asylum seekers. Others would get “too involved” and forge personal rela- 
tionships with the asylum seekers, a tendency indicating that they suffered 
from “helper syndrome” (Interview with Helga Maurer: 15/3/2016). According 
to Helga Maurer, such volunteers did not know their “limits” and spent too 
much time at the LEA. If she noticed such symptoms, she would immedi- 
ately schedule an appointment with the relevant volunteers and ask them to 
reduce their involvement. This would spare volunteers the “immense frustra- 
tions” that would occur without their interventions, Helga Maurer stressed. 
Through such interventions, I would suggest, the coordinators also sought 
to prevent practices of refugee support that were considered unbeneficial to 
the smooth management and governance of asylum seekers. For instance, the 
forming of close affective ties was considered a risk factor that might even- 
tually lead volunteers to object deportations. 

The long summer of migration thus illustrated the important role of social 
welfare organizations in the management of asylum seekers. At the new initial 
reception centre in Ellwangen, the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg 
commissioned Caritas, the German Red Cross and other organizations with 
the fulfilment of various tasks and responsibilities. This was also the case in 
many other places, where governmental actors increasingly outsourced re- 
sponsibilities and tasks to such organizations. Besides the coordination of 
volunteers, this included the management of entire reception facilities and 
the social and legal counselling of asylum seekers. Officially, social welfare 
organizations work independently of governmental actors, concerning them- 
selves with the ‘public good’ and the provision of care to those in need”. In 
German constitutional law, the outsourcing of tasks to ostensibly indepen- 
dent welfare organizations is inscribed as one of the key pillars of the German 
welfare state and dates back to the Weimar Republic. Nowadays, German wel- 


31 See for instance the website of the “Bundesarbeitsgemeinschaft der freien Wohl- 
fahrtspflege”, the umbrella association of German welfare organizations: http://www. 
bagfw.de/ueber-uns/freie-wohlfahrtspflege-deutschland/selbstverstaendnis/ (last ac- 
cessed 1/8/2020). 
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fare organisations are “large and highly professionalised social service organ- 
isations”, as Mayer (2017: 6) notes. 

However, I also came across a couple of incidents when social welfare or- 
ganizations took a critical stance towards governmental actors and their deci- 
sions. For instance, in September 2015, the heads of the social welfare organi- 
zations at the LEA in Ellwangen composed a “Warning letter” (“Brandbrief”). 
This letter was addressed to the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg and 
called for immediate solutions to the “crisis situation’, which had led to dete- 
riorating conditions that were “no longer bearable” and “risked escalating at 
any minute” (Warning letter: 18/9/2015). In other places, employees of social 
welfare organizations circumvented or actively boycotted governmental deci- 
sions in the reception of asylum seekers. In spite of these cases, I would still 
argue that the organizations’ antipolitical effects dominated around the long 
summer of migration. 


2.4. Concluding Remarks: Practices of Solidarity between Dissent 
and Co-Optation 


This chapter scrutinized how the widely circulating image of a German ‘wel- 
come culture’ played out on the ground; how it became appropriated by dif- 
ferent local actors; and how it mobilized immediate practices of refugee sup- 
port. Based on a case study in Ellwangen, I illustrated how the notion of a 
‘welcome culture’ instilled a moral imperative to act, a feeling that action was 
morally mandated to alleviate human suffering, among residents in town. 
This moral imperative mobilized manifold practices of refugee support, in- 
cluding a public march and more long-term volunteering activities. Both ex- 
amples revolved around a humanitarian imaginary that depicted the recep- 
tion of asylum seekers in morally charged tones and generated feelings of 
compassion for those ‘in need’ — a framing that presented practices of refugee 
support as natural and ostensibly ‘apolitical’ ‘expressions of humanity’. In late 
summer 2015, this humanitarian imaginary was given further impetus by the 
notion of an extraordinary emergency situation and the widely circulating 
image of a ‘refugee crisis’. Such crisis metaphors had important mobilizing 
effects on local residents, many of whom sought to help and to be part of this 
‘historic moment’. 

The practices of solidarity that I investigated in the course of this chap- 
ter brought together a wide range of local actors and individuals with differ- 
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ing positionalities and interests. They included left-wing political activists, 
local governmental actors and political representatives, social welfare orga- 
nizations, religious leaders and established residents. All of these actors and 
individuals became involved in the mobilization of solidarities in one way or 
another. They all shaped the conduct of refugee support according to their pe- 
culiar interests and worldviews - thus, they participated in the contestation 
of migrant solidarity. 

The practices of solidarity in Ellwangen came with diverse (anti)political 
meanings and effects. At times, volunteers became complicit in the gover- 
nance of asylum seekers and formed a symbiosis with governmental actors. 
There were also moments, when practices of refugee support opened up new 
political possibilities on a grassroots level, possibilities to challenge the sta- 
tus quo, to voice dissent and to foster change towards a more inclusive and 
egalitarian alternative. 

These findings raise questions and indicate avenues for the remainder 
of this book. In the following third chapter, I investigate in more detail how 
practices of solidarity became a site of governmental intervention and control. 
In Chapter 4, I then focus on how practices of refugee support opened up 
political possibilities to bring about change and transformation in migration 
societies. 


3. GOVERNING SOLIDARITY: Volunteering with 
Refugees as a Field of Governmental 
Intervention 


3.1. Governmental Interventions in the Conduct of Volunteering 
with Refugees 


At the height of the ‘refugee crisis’ in October 2015, I attended the third “Fo- 
rum for Refugee Help” (“Forum Flichtlingshilfe”), one of a series of confer- 
ences organized by the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg. Gisela Erler, 
a Green party member and the state’s first “Counsellor for Civil Society and 
Civic Participation” gave the introductory address to the event. In her speech, 
she lauded the outcomes of her efforts to enhance and support the growth in 
volunteering with refugees. “You won't find another product anywhere in the 
world as participatory as this one in this field!”, she remarked enthusiasti- 
cally (Field notes: 16/10/2015). The State Counsellor waved a small, yellowish 
booklet in the air so that everyone in the room could catch a glimpse of it. 
“It has been extremely successful!” she announced. Developed under her aus- 
pices and in the name of the state government, it was designed as a “practical 
guidebook” for citizens seeking to help refugees across the state. According 
to Gisela Erler, the government had given out more than 30,000 free copies 
within the few weeks since its publication date. 

During my field research among volunteers in Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
I came across this booklet on numerous occasions. It appeared to be an 
important source of information for many of my interlocutors. As stated on 
its title page, it aims to “give answers to key questions at a glance”, features 
“good examples” and practical advice for volunteers, for instance on how to 
found a citizens’ initiative in support of refugees, and contains information 
on the legal situation of asylum seekers and refugees. The booklet begins with 
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a short commentary by Gisela Erler, who introduces the handbook entitled 
Welcome! A Handbook for Voluntary Help for Refugees in Baden-Wiirttemberg’ with 
the following words: 


“Volunteering is of the highest importance when it comes to our humani- 
tarian obligations. For this reason, we took a decision together with the vol- 
unteer helpers on the ground to provide a compass. A compass with which 
you and the refugees entrusted to you can navigate the confusing landscape 
of federal, state and communal laws, decrees, and responsibilities”? (Hand- 
book: 2015, p. 3)? 


Around the long summer of migration, governmental actors assigned com- 
mitted citizens an important role in the ‘humanitarian reception of asylum 
seekers. They fuelled the notion that help was urgently needed and actively 
mobilized practices of refugee support among local residents. By doing so, 
they sought to integrate committed citizens into a symbiotic relationship that 
offered mutual rewards (see Chapter 2). At the same time, governmental ac- 
tors felt a growing need to influence, support, motivate, enhance and coordi- 
nate citizens seeking to help refugees. The handbook for committed citizens 
is a striking case in point. It illustrates how the state government of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg felt a need to provide a ‘compass’ that, metaphorically speaking, 
pointed volunteers in the right direction and ensured they would remain on 
the desired path. 

In the course of 2014 and 2015, governmental actors introduced numer- 
ous other programmes and instruments that aimed to shape the conduct 
of newly committed citizens. Their efforts were underpinned by the notion 
that volunteers needed governmental guidance, coordination and support 
in order to work effectively - a notion that I repeatedly encountered in the 
course of my field research. The state government of Baden-Wirttemberg, 


1 German original: “Willkommen! Ein Handbuch für die ehrenamtliche Fliichtlingshilfe 
in Baden-Wirttemberg”. 

2 Translation by LF. German original: “Das Ehrenamt hat bei unseren humanitaren 
Verpflichtungen höchsten Stellenwert. Deshalb haben wir gemeinsam mit vielen eh- 
renamtlich Helfenden vor Ort beschlossen, einen Kompass bereitzustellen. Einen 
Kompass, mit dem Sie sich und die Ihnen anvertrauten Flüchtlinge durch eine zuweilen 
unübersichtliche Landschaft von Bundes-, Landes- und Kommunalgesetzen, Verord- 
nungen und Zuständigkeiten lotsen können”. 

3 See: https://www.fluechtlingshilfe-bw.de/fileadmin/_flh/Praxistipps/Handbuch-Flue 
chtlingshilfe-3.Aufl-WEB-DB.pdf (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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for instance, provided special training schemes, introduced financial sup- 
port programmes, published a regular newsletter and launched a website 
(www. fluechtlingshilfe-bw.de) featuring practical information for volunteers. 
It also held regular “Forum for Refugee Help” conferences that aimed to facili- 
tate networking and dialogue among volunteers and other actors in the field. 
Furthermore, so-called “Volunteer Coordinator” positions were introduced 
in almost all municipalities and district councils across the area of my field 
research. A similar tendency unfolded at social welfare organizations, who 
were given responsibility for implementing additional efforts to coordinate 
and support citizen engagement around refugees — a responsibility for which 
they received increased funding from the state government. 

This chapter investigates the rationalities behind governmental efforts to 
intervene in volunteering with refugees. I also provide insights into the mech- 
anisms and techniques with which actors set out to shape the ‘proper’ conduct 
of refugee support. The manifold programmes that were introduced around 
the long summer of migration, I will argue, not only extended governmen- 
tal control over committed citizens but also aimed to shape their practices of 
refugee support in a way that served the state’s interests in the governance of 
migration. They shifted governmental responsibilities to the individual and 
placed an emphasis on self-government, a development that Lessenich (2011: 
316) calls “governing the self in the name of society”. Yet, it is important to 
keep in mind that certain volunteers also constantly exceeded and defied gov- 
ernmental attempts to shape their ‘proper’ conduct. By doing so, they re- 
mained to a certain extent ungovernable. 

The following analysis is deeply influenced by a Foucauldian perspective 
on government and governmentality (Foucault 1982, 1991). Following Foucault, 
I understand government as the “conduct of conduct” that is “constituted by 
all those ways of reflecting and acting that have aimed to shape, guide, man- 
age or regulate the conduct of persons [...] in the light of certain principles or 
goals” (Rose 1996: 41). My analysis also draws on works that outline how os- 
tensibly ‘apolitical’ humanitarian interventions have become increasingly en- 
tangled with and complicit in the governance of marginalized groups of soci- 
ety, such as irregular migrants and asylum seekers (Ticktin 2006; Fassin 2007; 
Bornstein & Redfield 2011a; Ticktin 2011). For instance, Fassin (2007: 509) scru- 
tinizes the development of a new mode of governing based on humanitarian 
premises, arguing that “humanitarianism and politics are tending to merge 
— in governmental, intergovernmental, and nongovernmental spheres”. This 
chapter contributes to these works by investigating how state actors set out 
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to shape the conduct of grassroots humanitarian action in order to increase 
their influence in domains commonly considered non-governmental. By do- 
ing so, I will argue, they seek to govern migration societies through extended 
state-citizen networks veiled in a cloak of humanitarianism. 

I draw on field research conducted between late 2014 and mid-2016 in 
various localities across the southern German state of Baden-Wirttemberg. 
During this period, I spoke to numerous governmental representatives from 
the level of the state to the level of municipalities. Moreover, I participated 
in conferences, training schemes and other events that governmental actors 
organized for volunteers supporting refugees across Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

This chapter consists of five parts. In the following section two, I scru- 
tinize how the programmes launched by governmental actors shifted, chal- 
lenged and (re)produced the contested boundary between ‘state’ and ‘civil so- 
ciety’, while (re)ordering responsibilities in the reception of asylum seekers. 
Section three explores the discourses and practices with which governmental 
actors intervened in the self-conduct of volunteers in order to shape ‘social- 
ized selves’. In section four, I illustrate how governmental actors positioned 
themselves in relation to what one of my interlocutors called kinds of ‘un- 
comfortable engagement’ through which volunteers expressed their dissent 
towards governmental decisions and policies. I conclude with reflections on 
the role of governmental actors in the contested solidarities that emerged 
around the long summer of migration. 


3.2. (Re)Ordering Responsibilities in the Reception of Asylum 
Seekers 


In his seminal essay on the limits of the state, Mitchell (1991) argues that what 
we think of as “the state” only gains meaning in relation to what is defined 
and understood as “(civil) society”. He thus calls on scholars to reflect on the 
processes of boundary-making between what appear to be two distinct en- 
tities: “Rather than searching for a definition that will fix the boundary, we 
need to examine the detailed political processes through which the uncertain 
yet powerful distinction between state and civil society is produced” (ibid.: 
78). In this section, I investigate how the long summer of migration brought 
about important — but necessarily contested — (re)negotiations of the role and 
responsibilities of “active citizens” vis-a-vis “the state” in migration societies. 
I scrutinize how the programmes launched by governmental actors shifted, 
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challenged and (re)produced the contested boundary between ‘state’ and ‘civil 
society’, while (re)ordering responsibilities in the reception of asylum seekers. 


3.2.1. The Birth of ‘Civil Society’ as a Responsible Actor 


From late 2014 onwards, the state government began to present volunteering 
with refugees as a particularly important task of ‘civil society’, one that needed 
special guidance and support. This came through very clearly in my interview 
with a member of the State Ministry of Social Affairs in Baden-Wirttemberg, 
Marlies Vogtmann. I met the friendly and good-humoured woman in her for- 
ties in April 2016. As a trained lawyer, she had been working as one of the 
ministry’s deputy secretaries for civil society and citizen participation for two 
years. In this role, she was involved in the design and implementation of gov- 
ernmental programmes aimed at citizen engagement in support of refugees. 
During our conversation, she asserted that the design and implementation of 
these programmes resembled a “process of invention’ (Interview with Marlies 
Vogtmann: 20/4/2016), a process that had begun when the state cabinet de- 
cided to allocate funding to such efforts in late 2014. This she summarized as 
follows: 


“Help for refugees through citizen engagement is something that didn't re- 
ally exist before ... so we didn’t have a support programme or such like. Be- 
fore, we were more focussed on citizen engagement in general; that is, after 
all, part of our mandate. Of course, we are still committed to that issue too, 
but it’s just down to what’s happening in society that we are now paying so 
much attention to the refugee issue and that we have launched a dedicated 
programme.” (Interview with Marlies Vogtmann: 20/4/2016) 


The implementation of “dedicated programmes” was thus a response to the 
particular developments in late 2014, when the number of citizens willing to 
volunteer with refugees began to increase sharply. My interlocutor Marlies 
Vogtmann even claimed that citizen engagement with refugees “didn't really 


4 Translation by LF. German original: “Flichtlingshilfe durch burgerschaftliches Engage- 
ment gab’s davor in dem Sinne nicht ... also wir hatten kein Förderprogramm oder 
sowas. Also wir waren vorher wirklich auf biirgerschaftliches Engagement allgemein 
fokussiert, was eben auch unser Auftrag ist. Das Thema haben wir natürlich nach wie 
vor sozusagen parallel laufen, das ist einfach durch die Ereignisse in der Gesellschaft, 
dass uns jetzt das Fliichtlingsthema so stark beschäftigt und dass wir da eben ein Ex- 
traprogramm aufgelegt haben”. 
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exist before”. During my field research, however, I encountered groups and 
individuals who had been supporting refugees for decades — often with faith- 
based or more explicitly activist motivations. And yet, practices of refugee 
support only became visible as a potential field of intervention for the state 
government from 2014 onwards. 

In an interview, the personal assistant to Gisela Erler, Baden-Wiirttemberg’s 
State Counsellor for Civil Society and Civic Participation, explained this im- 
petus for implementing dedicated programmes for refugee support as 
follows: 


“Civil society plays a critical role and so the State Counsellor is, of course, in- 
terested in ensuring these structures are explained and managed in a clear 
way that makes civil society and citizen engagement easier and more pleas- 
ant. So, this is the main impetus, how can we [...] contribute so that more 
people take an interest, so that more people get involved, and so that the 
integration of refugees or fellow citizens [...] will be a success.” (Interview 
with Gisela Erler and Annette Briiderle: 17/4/2015) 


In the course of 2015, the state government thus began ascribing ‘civil soci- 
ety’ a critical role in the successful reception and social integration of asylum 
seekers. At the same time, it felt responsible for “managing” and “explain- 
ing” this process, thereby portraying itself as being in charge of the situation. 
These efforts might thus be read as means to (re)gain control over both the 
management of asylum seekers as well as the growing numbers of volunteers 
committed to refugees. 

The programmes and instruments, which addressed practices of refugee 
support across Baden-Wiirttemberg from 2014 onwards, were developed in 
a specific political context. It was the ruling coalition of Greens and Social 
Democrats that designed and introduced most of these programmes. Right 
from the start of its legislative period, it declared enhancing citizen participa- 
tion in governmental decisions to be one of its top priorities (cf. Stuttgarter 


5 Translation by LF. German original: “Da kommt natürlich der Zivilgesellschaft dabei 
eine ganz wesentliche Bedeutung zu und da interessiert sich die Staatsratin natürlich 
insbesondere, wie können die Strukturen so verdeutlicht oder klar geregelt werden, 
dass Zivilgesellschaft und birgerschaftliches Engagement leichter und angenehmer 
möglich ist. Also das ist eigentlich die Triebfeder, was können wir [...] dazu tun, damit 
mehr Menschen sich interessieren, damit mehr Menschen sich engagieren und Inte- 
gration auch von Flüchtlingen oder Menschen und Mitbirgern [...] besser gelingt.”. 
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Zeitung: 5/11/2013).° During campaigning for the 2011 election, the Greens 
focused heavily on citizen engagement, something that may even have con- 
tributed to its successful election result. Around this time, plans for a new 
central train station in Stuttgart, the capital city of Baden-Wiirttemberg, gave 
rise to an unexpected protest movement. Thousands of citizens protested on 
the streets of Stuttgart for months, demanding that this huge construction 
project, which was set to cost the state billions of euros, be stopped. These 
“Stuttgart 21” protests not only received a high degree of media attention 
across the country but also triggered more general discussions on the ex- 
tent of citizen participation in governmental decision-making processes (for 
more information on the Stuttgart 21 protests see Brettschneider & Schuster 
2013; Gabriel, Schoen & Faden-Kuhne 2014). The Greens were the only political 
party in the Baden-Wiirttemberg state parliament to take a stand against the 
construction project from the outset and call for it to be scrapped (cf. Grüne 
BW: 2010).’ This might be partly explained by the historical origins of the 
party, which arose out of the anti-nuclear, women’s rights and peace move- 
ments of the 1970s (see for instance Schmid 1990). Nowadays, the party sees 
itself as “ecological, social and cosmopolitan” (Grüne BW: 2017)? and is often 
classified as left of centre. 

This background partly contributed to the extraordinary success that the 
Greens achieved in the Baden-Wiirttemberg state elections in 2011, in which 
the party won 24 per cent of the vote, compared to 12 per cent in the previous 
election (Statistisches Landesamt BW: 2016).” This percentage was also sub- 
stantially higher than the party’s vote share at a federal level: in the 2009 and 
2013 elections to the federal parliament, the Greens won around 10 per cent 
of the vote (Bundeswahlleiter: 2017)."° With this success in the 2011 state elec- 
tions, the Greens became the governing party of Baden-Wiirttemberg for the 
first time in their history, forming a coalition with the Social Democratic Party 
(SPD, “Red”). In Winfried Kretschmann, they also had the first ever Green first 
minister of a German federal state. The formation of a Red-Green government 


6 See: http://www.stuttgarter-zeitung.de/inhalt.buergerbeteiligung-gruen-rot-laesst-d 
ie-buerger-mitentscheiden.23934955-9780-420a-98b4-e826ad410104.html (last ac- 
cessed 1/8/2020). 


7 See: https://www.gruene-bw.de/stuttgart-21-stoppen/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 

8 See: https://www.gruene-bw.de/partei/wer-wir-sind/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 

9 See: https://www.statistik-bw.de/Wahlen/Landtag/LRLtW,jsp (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
10 See: https://www.bundeswahlleiter.de/bundestagswahlen/2009.html (last accessed 


1/8/2020). 
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coalition thus marked an important shift in the history of the state: since 1953 
the ruling government of Baden-Wiirttemberg had been formed by the con- 
servative Christian Democratic Union (CDU). 

Right from the start of its legislative period, the Green-SPD government 
introduced various measures seeking to enhance citizen participation across 
the state — at that time, however, they were not yet specifically targeted at 
the section of ‘civil society’ concerned with asylum seekers. This included, for 
instance, the creation of the special office of “State Counsellor for Civil So- 
ciety and Civic Participation” by the first minister. In 2014, the state govern- 
ment then published a “Civic Engagement Strategy”, (“Engagementstrategie”) 
which, in more than 100 pages, outlined the concrete steps needed to foster 
an active ‘civil society’ (Sozialministerium BW: 2014). And yet, the entire doc- 
ument contained not a single reference to the topic of ‘asylum seekers’ or 
‘refugees’. This indicates that, when the document was published in 2014, the 
reception and social integration of asylum seekers was not yet considered a 
particularly important or noteworthy responsibility of ‘civil society’. 

These insights illustrate how, from late 2014 onwards, a section of ‘civil so- 
ciety’ encompassing citizens supporting refugees was born and institutional- 
ized as an actor that is, together with the state, responsible for the reception of 
asylum seekers. Meanwhile, the government presented citizen engagement in 
support of refugees as a section of ‘civil society’ that needed special guidance 
and intervention. In the following subsection, I outline how this development 
shifted responsibility to committed citizens — a tendency that, however, re- 
mained highly contested among the volunteers themselves. 


3.2.2. “Civil Society is the Music between the Notes”: The Impetus 
for Meaningful Cooperation 


The programmes and instruments, which addressed practices of refugee 
support across Baden-Wiirttemberg from 2014 onwards, built on the notion 
that the successful reception and integration of asylum seekers could only 
be achieved if ‘civil society’ and ‘the state’ were willing to cooperate and 
collaborate effectively. This came across clearly in my interview with Gisela 
Erler, Baden-Wiirttemberg’s State Counsellor for Civil Society and Civic 
Participation, and her personal assistant Annette Briiderle. At the beginning 
of our interview, I asked about the role of committed citizens in the reception 
of refugees in Baden-Wirttemberg. Annette Briiderle replied as follows: 
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“Yes, civil society, of course, plays a very big part, because the state and the 
municipalities can put lots of things in place concerning accommodation 
[...], concerning possibilities and finances, how to take care of them and how 
to integrate them. But the actual integration, of course, needs to come about 
through civil society. It has to come about through neighbours, through 
schools, through kindergartens, through church parishes — in other words, 
through all the different areas in which civil society is active and involved. 
In that sense, civil society is a bit like what you find between two musical notes: 
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the music.”" (Interview with Gisela Erler and Annette Brüderle: 17/4/2015, 


emphasis added) 


According to my interlocutor, ‘the state produces the notes while ‘civil society’ 


is responsible for transforming what might be perceived as noise into music. 


In other words, while ‘the state is responsible for more technical matters, 


such as finances or accommodation, and thus lays the groundwork for the 


reception of asylum seekers, ‘civil society’ is deemed responsible for the step 


of “the actual integration’. As our interview proceeded, Annette Brüderle also 


stressed the role of ‘civil society’ in producing “acceptance”, thereby putting 


further emphasis on the impetus for meaningful cooperation: 


“Acceptance can only be reflected by civil society. But the authorities [...] they, 
of course, need to see that there is transparency, participation from an early 
stage ... i.e. to work with lots of different instruments that make for a situ- 
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ation where acceptance can develop or be created.”? (Interview with Gisela 


Erler and Annette Brüderle: 17/4/2015) 


Translation by LF. German original: “Ja, die Zivilgesellschaft spielt natürlich eine ganz 
große Rolle, weil sowohl das Land als auch die Kommunen letztendlich viel vorgeben 
können an Unterkünften [...] an Möglichkeiten und Finanzierung, wie man sie be- 
treut und integriert. Aber der eigentliche Schritt der Integration muss natürlich über 
die Bürgerschaft kommen. Der muss über die Nachbarn kommen, der muss über die 
Schulen kommen, die Kindergärten, die Kirchengemeinden, also die vielen Bereiche 
auch in denen Zivilgesellschaft aktiv ist und sich einbringt. Insofern ist die Zivilge- 
sellschaft eigentlich das, was man in der Musik vielleicht zwischen zwei Tönen findet: 
die Musik”. 

Translation by LF. German original: “Die Akzeptanz kann nur durch die Zivilgesellschaft 
widergespiegelt werden, aber die Verwaltungen [...] die müssen natürlich schauen, 
dass sie dann Transparenz, frühzeitige Beteiligung ... also mit vielen Instrumenten ar- 
beiten, die dann dazu führen, dass diese Akzeptanz dann auch entstehen kann oder 
hergestellt werden kann”. 
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To my interlocutor, thus, the primary initiator of the smooth reception of asy- 
lum seekers was ‘the state’, while ‘civil society’ bore responsibility for creating 
“acceptance” of asylum seekers and governmental decisions. Such narratives, 
which I repeatedly encountered among governmental actors in the area of 
my field research, clearly depicted ‘the state’ as being the one who determines 
the key tenets of migration management ‘from above’, while ‘civil society’ was 
responsible for effectuating these decisions ‘on the ground’. 

By doing so, I would argue, governmental actors sought to shift respon- 
sibility from ‘the state’ to committed citizens. Lemke (2002: 11) regards such a 
tendency as part of a wider shift in techniques of governing: 


“What we observe today is not a diminishment or reduction of state 
sovereignty and planning capacities but a displacement from formal to 
informal techniques of government and the appearance of new actors on 
the scene of government (e.g. NGOs), that indicate fundamental transfor- 
mations in statehood and a new relation between state and civil society 
actors.” (Lemke 2002: 14) 


According to Lemke, the state is thus increasingly extending its power over os- 
tensibly non-governmental and civil society actors while modes of governing 
are becoming “informal”. Others read the outsourcing of governmental re- 
sponsibilities to domains commonly considered non-governmental as a pro- 
cess of neoliberalization. Seen from such a perspective, the welfare state is 
increasingly withdrawing from certain sectors, such as the provision of care 
to those in need, and outsourcing them to what has been called the “third sec- 
tor” or to private companies (Lemke 2001; Carey, Braunack-Mayer & Barraket 
2009; Muehlebach 2012). The developments in the long summer of migration 
might have contributed to these wider shift in techniques of governing in that 
they outsourced responsibilities in the reception of asylum seekers from ‘the 
state’ to committed citizens. 

At the same time, governmental authority over the reception of asylum 
seekers was reinforced, for instance, by the image of verticality. I encountered 
one particularly clear example of this in February 2016 at the conference “To- 
gether. Diverse. Colourful” (“Gemeinsam. Vielfaltig. Bunt.”), which was or- 
ganized by the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg. The event brought 
together not only volunteers’ initiatives but also governmental representatives 
from across the state. In his introductory speech, Gerd Maler, the mayor of a 
medium-sized town in Baden-Wiirttemberg, opened the conference with the 
following words: 
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“The motto of this event is not something that can be dictated from above, it 
has to come from below.” (Field notes: 22/2/2016; emphasis added). 


With this statement, the mayor implicitly drew a line between ‘state’ and ‘civil 
society’ while placing the two on a vertical scale. By ‘below’, he most likely 
meant ‘civil society’, while ‘above’ was presumably the state government. Ac- 
cording to the mayor, ‘together’, ‘diverse’ and ‘colourful’ were therefore at- 
tributes for which ‘civil society’ was responsible. Later in his speech, the mayor 
further argued that in order for the integration of asylum seekers to develop 
“from below”, the requisite space needed to be provided “from above” (Field 
notes: 22/2/2016). He thus placed ‘the state’ and ‘civil society’ in relation to 
each other on a vertical scale, while shifting power to the state government. 

In their essay on the “spatialization of the state”, Ferguson and Gupta 
(2002) point out how ‘the state’ reifies itself as an enclosed entity and source 
of power by using spatial metaphors, such as the “image of verticality” that 
imagines ‘the state’ to be ‘above’ an entity called ‘civil society’ (ibid.: 982). These 
spatial metaphors, they argue, hold a strategic function as sources of power 
and domination. They put this as follows: “[These images of verticality] help 
to secure their [the states’] legitimacy, to naturalize their authority and to 
represent themselves as superior to, and encompassing of, other institutions 
and centres of power” (ibid.). In a similar vein, I would argue, governmental 
actors in the area of my field research sought to extend control and power 
over volunteers supporting refugees. 

This tendency, however, did not go uncontested by the committed citizens 
themselves. I came across various moments when volunteers did not accept 
governmental interventions in their role and conduct. A striking example of 
this came in October 2015, when I attended the third “Forum for Refugee 
Help”, a series of conferences organized by the state government. One of the 
topics of the conference was the integration of asylum seekers and refugees 
into the labour market. Examples of ‘best practice’ were introduced in which 
volunteers had — from the perspective of governmental actors — successfully 
placed asylum seekers in jobs. Eventually, a woman in the audience voiced 
her concerns in this regard. She identified herself as a committed volunteer 
and recalled with apparent frustration how she had tried her best to inte- 
grate asylum seekers into the local labour market, but failed each and every 
time because of the “Proof of Precedence” (“Vorrangpriifung’). This national 
law stipulated that employers hiring non-European nationals residing in Ger- 
many had to prove that they could not find suitable applicants of German or 
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EU nationality for the position’. With this regulation, the woman declared, 
‘the state’ was directly hampering her voluntary work and her efforts to in- 
tegrate refugees into the labour market. The comment sparked a discussion 
among several volunteers in the audience who also voiced their criticisms of 
governmental regulations. For instance, a volunteer in the audience asserted 
that her efforts to integrate asylum seekers had failed due to the “anti-integra- 
tion policies” of the state (Field notes: 16/10/2015). Another one remarked: “We 
need to advocate for the abolition of the Proof of Precedence!”. These dissent- 
ing voices made clear that they were not solely responsible for the integration 
of asylum seekers, while criticizing their legal exclusion and marginalization. 
They asserted that the inclusion of asylum seekers into society also needed 
to be ‘ordained from above’ through laws and regulations that were beneficial 
to the volunteers’ efforts rather than hampering them. Such instances clearly 
indicated that some citizens were neither prepared to silently accept the basic 
tenets of the governance of migration nor to cooperate uncritically with ‘the 
state’. 

Despite the government’s efforts to shift responsibility and extend power, 
the relationship between ‘state’ and ‘civil society thus remained open to dis- 
agreement and contestation. In the following section, I investigate in more 
detail how the long summer of migration (re)opened this boundary for nego- 
tiation. 


3.2.3. Negotiating the Boundary between ‘State’ and ‘Civil Society’ 


During the final minutes of our interview, Marlies Vogtmann, the Deputy 
Secretary for Civil Society and Citizen Participation at Baden-Wiirttemberg’s 
Ministry of Social Affairs, shared some personal insights into the challenges 
of her work. She acknowledged that there was a central question that she 
herself repeatedly struggled with: 


“I keep thinking that this is a really tantalizing question: how far should the 
state’s sphere of action extend and how useful is it if civil society assumes 
certain responsibilities — because you have to also take on board people’s 


13 In August 2016, around one year after these frustrations were voiced in relation to 
the “Proof of Precedence”, the German government suspended this law for a period 
of three years in order to ease refugees’ access to the German labour market. See 
for instance: http://www.spiegel.de/karriere/vorrangpruefung-erleichterungen-fuer- 
fluechtlinge-am-arbeitsmarkt-a-1162174.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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personal attitudes towards these issues if you say: “Okay, that’s the respon- 
sibility of civil society”. In other words, if you ask yourself how far should the 
welfare state extend [...] or is this, in fact, an area where we should work with 
volunteers — not only because they are cheaper, but also because we believe 
that this is a fundamental aspect of civil society and such a civil society is a 
defining characteristic of our society.” (Interview with Marlies Vogtmann: 
20/4/2016). 


My interlocutor thus struggled to draw a clear line between ‘the state’ and 
‘civil society’ in the context of her work. She acknowledged that this distinc- 
tion and the responsibilities ascribed to both sides were not straightforward 
but instead open to interpretation. On the one hand, she related this question 
to the issue of how far-reaching the welfare state should be. If ‘civil society’, 
on the other hand, assumed certain responsibilities, it would be “cheaper” but 
you would have to “take on board” citizens’ personal attitudes, she acknowl- 
edged. 

As our interview proceeded, Marlies Vogtmann also problematized the 
taking over of governmental tasks by ‘civil society’. If volunteers step in to 
provide support where they “notice a deficiency”, she argued, governmental 
reforms aimed at addressing this deficiency become redundant. The central 
question for Marlies Vogtmann was therefore: in what areas should ‘civil soci- 
ety’ withdraw assistance so that “the state” will finally “do its job”? (Interview 
with Marlies Vogtmann: 20/4/2016). 

This uncertainty pertaining to the boundary between ‘state’ and ‘civil soci- 
ety’ has often been discussed in academic studies (Burchell, Gordon & Miller 
1991; Ferguson & Gupta 2002; Gudavarthy 2013). For instance, Mitchell (1991: 
88) asserts that “the edges of the state are uncertain, societal elements seem 
to penetrate it on all sides, and the resulting boundary between state and 


14 Translation by LF. German original: “Das ist auch ne wahnsinnig spannende Frage, finde 
ich immer wieder: bis wohin sollte der Staat handeln und wie wertvoll ist es eigentlich, 
dass bestimmte Bereiche dann wiederum von der Zivilgesellschaft wahrgenommen 
werden, denn die persönlichen Einstellungen der Menschen zu diesen Themen, die 
man sich ja dann eben mitkauft, wenn man sagt: ,ok, das ist eine Aufgabe für die 
Zivilgesellschaft’. Also wenn man fragt wie ausgeprägt sollte der Sozialstaat sein [...] 
oder ist das eigentlich auch etwas, wo wir gern mit Ehrenamtlichen arbeiten nicht 
nur weil sei billiger sind, sondern weil wir finden, dass das eine ureigenste Aufgabe 
der Zivilgesellschaft ist, dass das unsere Gesellschaft auch ausmacht, dass wir das als 
Zivilgesellschaft leisten.”. 
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civil society is difficult to determine”. He thus suggests analysing the con- 
tested processes of boundary-making as mechanisms through which power 
is generated and a given social and political order is maintained (ibid.: 90). 
Baker-Cristales (2008: 352) points to the co-constitutive nature of conceptions 
of ‘state’ and ‘civil society: “Civil society does not exist as a prior and primordial 
unit; rather, civil society is formed in and through the same discourses and 
practices that create that artificially bounded postulate, the state”. The long 
summer of migration, I would argue, brought this boundary under renewed 
scrutiny and (re)opened it for contestation and interpretation. 

An issue that repeatedly stirred negotiation processes on where to draw 
the boundary between ‘state’ and ‘civil society’ was the question of payment. 
Both volunteers and governmental representatives problematized the merg- 
ing of volunteering with forms of paid employment. At a conference orga- 
nized by the state government of Baden-Wirttemberg in March 2015, for in- 
stance, a governmental representative stressed that volunteering must not re- 
place municipal “administration work” (Field notes: 14/3/2015). Governmental 
representatives were also critical of moments when the distinction between 
professional care work and volunteering became blurred. As Marlies Vogt- 
mann, Deputy Secretary for Citizen Engagement at the state government’s 
Ministry of Social Affairs, put it: 


“And there’s one area where we are always very critical, when a mixture of 
volunteering and employment arises [...] A hypothetical example: the Red 
Cross says ‘We need helpers for the supervision of children’s groups on the 
ground  [...] they then get expenses of four euros per hour but they also have 
to sign that they will always turn up at 3 p.m. and, suddenly, you have a mix- 
ture of work and volunteering. To me, that’s very problematic.” (Interview 
with Marlies Vogtmann: 20/4/2016) 


This problematic nature of blended forms of volunteering and employment 
was often explained with particular advantages arising from unpaid volun- 


15 Translation by LF. German original: “Und an einer Stelle sind wir auch immer ganz kri- 
tisch, wenn dann so eine Vermischung von Ehrenamt oder biirgerschaftlichem En- 
gagement und Arbeitsverhaltnis entsteht, so dieses Thema, also als theoretisches 
Beispiel jetzt, das Rote Kreuz fängt an, sagt ich brauch viele Helferlein für die Betreu- 
ung von Kindergruppen vor Ort [...] also kriegen die jetzt eine Aufwandsentschadigung 
von 4 Euro pro Stunde, dafür müssen sie dann aber unterschreiben, dass sie immer um 
15 Uhr da sind und schon ist man in so einer Mischform von Arbeit und Ehrenamt. Finde 
ich ganz schwierig.”. 
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tary work. As the statement by Marlies Vogtmann indicates, governmental 
representatives often asserted that — rather than responding to obligations 
and strict rules such as fixed working hours — volunteers were more flexible 
and therefore able to react more immediately to changes or problems that 
arose in the reception of asylum seekers. Paid employees, in contrast, needed 
to adhere to bureaucratic procedures and regulations and were therefore not 
as spontaneous as volunteers in reacting to the uncertainty pertaining to the 
migration of asylum seekers. This came out clearly in my interview with Gisela 
Erler, the State Counsellor for Civil Society and Civic Participation. She ex- 
plained that volunteers followed a particular intrinsic “logic”: 


“These are not part-time employees that you hire, they are volunteers with 
their own logic based for the most part on motivation and reliability, though 
that is something that’s generated not by an apparent straitjacket of rules 
but by other means... | believe that it works, and until now people have been 
doing it perfectly well ... Only now is there this wave of ‘We have to regulate 
all of this’. So you've got this conflicted relationship between a need to regu- 


»16 


late and the logic of volunteering.’ (Interview with Gisela Erler and Annette 


Briiderle: 17/4/15) 


With this statement, Gisela Erler pointed to a central issue in the context of 
her work: on the one hand, volunteering would follow an intrinsic logic that 
is not based on imposed rules and thus defies governmental control to a cer- 
tain degree. On the other hand, governmental actors see a ‘need to regulate’ 
volunteers and thus attempt to extend control over their activities. From her 
perspective, there was a ‘thin line’ between regulating volunteers through gov- 
ernmental programmes and crushing volunteers with rules and obligations. 
It was thus the shaping of the volunteers’ self-conduct that gained priority in 
the course of the long summer of migration - something I will illustrate in 
more detail in the following section. 


16 Translation by LF. German original: “Das sind keine Teilzeitarbeitskrafte, die du ein- 
stellst, sondern das sind Ehrenamtliche mit ner eigenen Logik und das beruht im 
Wesentlichen auf Motivation und Verlasslichkeit, die aber anders hergestellt wird als 
durch ein scheinbar festes Regelkorsett, ja ... ich glaube, dass das geht und bisher 
haben das die Leute ja auch immer gemacht ... erst jetzt kommt die Flut von Wir 
müssen das aber alles regeln. Also das ist so das Spannungsverhaltnis zwischen 
Regelungsbedarf und der Logik von Ehrenamt.”. 
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3.3. (Re)Shaping the Self-Conduct of Committed Citizens 


The manifold programmes that intervened in citizen commitment around the 
long summer of migration also served as a means to gain governmental con- 
trol over the self-conduct of committed citizens. They normalized a certain 
way of acting and being in relation to the ‘public good’ and produced volun- 
teers as responsible citizen-subjects within ‘the state’. In the following sec- 
tions, I explore these discourses and practices with which governmental ac- 
tors intervened in the self-conduct of volunteers supporting refugees in more 
detail. To start off, I outline how governmental actors promoted an under- 
standing of volunteering as a self-rewarding activity — a framing that laid the 
ground for their attempts to influence the volunteers’ self-conduct. 


3.3.1. “Volunteering Makes You Happy”: Promoting the Personal 
Benefits of Volunteering 


Around the long summer of migration, governmental actors in the area of my 
field research put special emphasis on the personal benefits of volunteering 
with refugees. A striking example came up in my conversation with Johannes 
Mayer, the Deputy Secretary for Citizen Engagement at the “Stadtetag 
Baden-Wirttemberg” (approximately “Association of Cities and Towns in 
Baden-Wirttemberg’). The Stadtetag is a state-level governmental agency 
that holds an intermediary position between the state government and its 
city councils. My interlocutor’s job was to give advice to local authorities on 
how to foster an active ‘civil society’ on the ground. During our interview, 
he told me about a recent speech he gave in several localities across the 
state entitled “Ehrenamt [approximately volunteering] makes you happy”. 
He offered the following description of its content: 


“The good within human-beings, you can call it Christian or atheistic or 
whatever ... but the key point is that people don't just communicate with 
each other but also build relationships ... The “Ehrenamt makes you happy” 
speeches | give — in Biberach, | held one and more than 100 persons at- 
tended. It really does make you happy. Because when you engage as a 
volunteer, you also benefit yourself, and you should feel good in the process 
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and see that it can really change something.” ” (Interview with Johannes 
Mayer: 20/4/2016) 


This quote indicates how my interlocutor promoted the personal rewards of 
‘Ehrenamt’ (literally ‘honorary office’) by asserting that volunteers become 
‘happier’ in the process. In doing so, he put forward an understanding of 
volunteering that underlines how it makes those willing to volunteer “feel 
good”, rather than what it does for its ostensible beneficiaries. 

Many of those who supported refugees in the area of my field research 
identified themselves as “Ehrenamtliche” (approximately ‘holders of an hon- 
orary office’) and were identified as such by governmental actors. Although I 
use the English term ‘volunteer’ throughout this book, it is important to note 
that this translation is unable to depict all the contextual meanings of the 
specific German term ‘Ehrenamt along with its counterpart ‘Hauptamt (lit- 
erally ‘main office’) (for more information see for instance Krimphove 2005). 
Roughly, the term ‘Ehrenamt’ means a voluntary activity that contributes to 
the public good without monetary rewards and that is executed for the ‘hon- 
our’ that one receives in return. Traditionally, this spans a wide range of com- 
munity work, for instance, offices at local sports clubs or volunteering with 
a local church. The term is often defined through its demarcation from what 
is understood as ‘Hauptamt’, vaguely referring to paid employees in the care 
sector, for instance, in social welfare organizations. Together, ‘Ehrenamt’ and 
‘Hauptamt are often depicted as important pillars of the German welfare state 
(cf. Koch 2007). 

A good illustration of how governmental actors framed the term ‘Ehre- 
namt’ can be found in the ‘Civic Engagement Strategy’, a strategy paper pub- 
lished by the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg in 2014, shortly before 
I started my field research in the area: 


“The most traditional term is of course ‘Ehrenamt’ Its current meaning can 
be traced to the more than 200-year-old practice of local self-government. 
In its basic meaning, it represents a clearly defined task (Amt), which is to 


17 Translation by LF. German original: “Das Gute was im Menschen drin ist — kann man 
jetzt christlich nennen, oder atheistisch oder ist mir wurst ... Aber hauptsächlich, 
dass die Menschen miteinander nicht nur kommunizieren sondern auch in Beziehung 
gehen. Meine Vorträge, die ich halte: ‘Ehrenamt macht glücklich’, da hab ich in Biber- 
ach einen Vortrag gehalten, da waren tiber100 Leute da, das macht echt glücklich. Weil 
Burgerengagement hat immer auch einen Benefit fiir ein selber und da muss er sich 
dabei wohlfühlen und dann muss er auch sehen, dass es auch wirklich was verandert.”. 
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be executed by a selected person who in return receives social recognition 
(Ehre). Historically, ‘Ehrenamt’ is the contribution of the citizen (in the literal 
sense) to the functioning of the common good.” 


egy: 2014, p. 9) 


(Civic Engagement Strat- 


This quote outlines the historical dimensions of the term ‘Ehrenamt’. It as- 
serts that ‘Ehrenamt’ is directed at the “common good” (“Gemeinwohlorien- 
tiert”) by contributing to its “functioning”. The activities related to such ‘hon- 
orary offices’, however, are neither presented as altruistic acts of selfless giv- 
ing nor as charity towards needy others. Instead, taking up an ‘Ehrenamt is 
regarded as engaging in a reciprocal process of giving and receiving, not in 
the form of monetary rewards but via “social recognition’. Holders of such 
offices, the paper tells us, have a higher social capital than inactive members 
of society. 

During the long summer of migration, governmental actors in the area 
of my field promoted these self-rewarding qualities of volunteering with 
refugees. Rather than as acts of selfless and generous assistance, they framed 
practices of refugee support as primarily benefitting those who offer the 
help and support. In other words, it is not the sake of refugees that lies, in 
this interpretation, at the heart of such voluntary work, but the personal 
self-improvement of those doing the volunteering. This conception of vol- 
unteering with refugees came through very clearly in my interview with 
Marlies Vogtmann, the Deputy Secretary for Citizen Engagement at the state 
government's Ministry of Social Affairs. She explained to me that there were 
two different understandings of volunteering or ‘Ehrenamt’, with the “old- 
fashioned” one now co-existing with a new one that has emerged in recent 
years. The more traditional understanding, she specified, followed a logic of 
“me for you” while the newer one was about “we together for us” (Interview 
with Marlies Vogtmann: 20/4/2016). This newly emerging understanding 
of citizen engagement, my interlocutor emphasized, creates social bonds 
and fosters relationships at a time when “families are no longer extended 
family networks” (ibid.). She thus stressed the social effects of this ‘new’ 


18 Translation by LF. German original: “Der traditionsreichste Begriff ist gewiss das Ehren- 
amt, dessen heutige Bedeutung auf die mehr als 200 Jahre alte kommunale Selbstver- 
waltung zurückgeht. Von seinem Grundverstandnis her bezeichnet es eine klar umris- 
sene Aufgabe (Amt), die von einer ausgewahlten Person zu leisten ist und ftir die diese 
im Gegenzug gesellschaftliche Anerkennung (Ehre) erhalt. Das Ehrenamt ist historisch 
der Beitrag des Burgers (im Wortsinn) zum Funktionieren des Gemeinwesens.”. 
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understanding of volunteering while suggesting that altruistic acts of giving 
were old-fashioned. 

Works on the historical development of ‘Ehrenamt’ have identified a sim- 
ilar change in its more recent understandings (see Hacket & Mutz 2002). For 
instance, Neumann (2016) analyses how the common understanding of ‘Ehre- 
namt has recently shifted from an altruistic to a reciprocal definition: 


“While, inthe past, a voluntary activity had been understood mostly as an ex- 
pression of charitable duty or family tradition, in surveys of volunteers con- 
ducted from the beginning of the 1990s, it developed into an openly com- 
municated exchange in which volunteers, besides fun and social contacts, 
sometimes also expect an improvement in their professional employabil- 
ity””? (Neumann 2016: 10; Translation from German by LF) 


This new conception of ‘Ehrenamt’ foregrounds the individual rewards of vol- 
unteering and does so not primarily in terms of its recipients but of those 
doing the volunteering. Corsten, Kauppert and Rosa (2008) also stress the so- 
cial dimensions of citizen engagement in Germany. They argue that, through 
practices of volunteering, a “sense of community” (“Wir-Sinn”) is generated 
and the volunteer becomes more socially integrated in the community or 
gains social recognition from it. The authors thus regard ‘Ehrenamt as a “form 
of social communitization” (“Form sozialer Vergemeinschaftung’) (ibid.: 10). 
Works in social anthropology have long emphasized the importance of 
reciprocity in acts of gifting (Mauss 1990 [1925]; Liebersohn 2011; Mallard 2011; 
Coleman 2015). These works take their cue from the writings of Marcel Mauss 
(1990 [1925]) who outlined how gift-exchange functions as a means to foster 
social coherence. Building on Mauss’s conceptualizations, Heins and Unrau 
(2018) argue that volunteering with refugees around the long summer of mi- 
gration in Germany had a similar function. They conceptualize practices of 
helping as a form of gift-exchange and outline how they came with an em- 
phasis on reciprocity. Kolb (2014) also stresses the personal rewards of helping 


19 Translation by LF. German original: “Während eine ehrenamtliche Tätigkeit in der Ver- 
gangenheit überwiegend als Ausdruck karitativer Pflichterfiillung oder familiärer Tra- 
ditionen galt, avancierte freiwilliges Engagement in den seit Anfang der 1990er Jahre 
durchgeführten Freiwilligenbefragungen zum offen kommunizierten Tauschgeschaft, 
von dem sich die Freiwilligen mitunter auch eine Verbesserung ihrer beruflich ver- 
wertbaren Qualifikation erwarten”. 
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in his monograph on victim advocacy and counselling in the US, something 
he calls “moral wages”: 


“{Those] who don't enjoy extrinsic benefits like pay, power, and prestige — are 
sustained by a different kind of compensation [...] They earn a special type of 
emotional reward reserved for those who help others in need: moral wages.” 
(Kolb 2014: title page) 


During my field research, the self-rewarding qualities of helping were also 
stressed by the volunteers themselves, who often had quite personal motiva- 
tions for their engagement around refugees. One of the most thought-pro- 
voking instances in this regard occurred during my field visit to a small town 
in southern Baden-Wiirttemberg. At a meeting of a local citizens’ initiative 
supporting refugees, I met a middle-aged woman who had been volunteer- 
ing with the initiative for several months. Giving me a ride to the train station 
after the meeting, she told me the very personal story that had led her to get- 
ting involved. She explained that she lost her husband, the father of her two 
children, in a car accident some years ago. After the tragic death, she decided 
to start anew and move back to the small town in southern Germany where 
she had grown up. She had, however, lost most of her personal contacts there. 
It was her involvement with the local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees, 
the woman told me, that allowed her to re-integrate herself into the local 
community, to forge new contacts and to process the loss of her husband. 

Summing up, volunteering with refugees was not primarily presented as 
an altruistic but as a self-rewarding activity in the area of my field research. 
As I will illustrate in the following section, this emphasis on the wellbeing of 
the volunteers paved the way for governmental actors to gain influence over 
their self-conduct. 


3.3.2. Shaping ‘Socialized Selves’ 


In the area of my field research, governmental attempts to intervene in volun- 
teering with refugees were often based on the notion that there was a need to 
educate and train volunteers. Via the programme “Qualified. Engaged” (“Qual- 
ifiziert.Engagiert”), the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg spent mil- 
lions of euros on the provision of training schemes for volunteers support- 
ing refugees across the state. In addition, it provided substantial funding 
to third parties, such as social welfare organizations or the Refugee Coun- 
cil of Baden-Wiirttemberg, in order to develop additional training schemes 
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for volunteers. I also came across numerous instances when municipalities 
organized and funded training seminars for volunteers on the ground. In 
a similar way, the “Handbook for Voluntary Help for Refugees”, which was 
published by the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg in 2015, included 
various examples of ‘best-practice’ and aimed to ‘educate’ committed citizens 
on the ‘proper’ way of volunteering. 

Governmental actors rewarded committed citizens directly for their ef- 
forts to educate themselves. When volunteers successfully completed a train- 
ing scheme, they often received certificates testifying to their successful com- 
pletion of the training. I encountered a striking example of this in a small vil- 
lage in Baden-Wiirttemberg in April 2016. The municipality organized a train- 
ing day entitled “Asylum Driving Licence” (“Asylfithrerschein’) for volunteers 
willing to help refugees on the ground. According to its official description, it 
aimed to “provide a basic understanding of three areas: the legal situation of 
refugees in Germany; intercultural communication; the right degree of help 
plus support through social networks” (Arbeitskreis Asyl Affalterbach: 2016)°. 
At the end of the day, participants received their “Asylum Driving Licence”, 
which was formally handed over by the mayor of the village in the presence 
of the local press. 

Through these manifold instruments encouraging the qualification of vol- 
unteers, I would argue, governmental actors sought to shape the conduct of 
committed citizens, employing a notion of self-improvement and self-man- 
agement. By doing so, they normalized a certain way of acting and being in 
relation to the public good. These observations connect to Lessenich’s writ- 
ings (2011: 315) on the activation of “socialized selves”. He argues that gov- 
ernmental actors increasingly attempt to foster “pro-active behaviour” among 
citizen-subjects: “Through social policies of ‘activation’, individuals are guided 
towards taking responsibility not only for themselves, but for society at large”. 
Lessenich conceives of these tendencies as mirroring a broader transforma- 
tion in the workings of Western ‘welfare states’ (see also Evers & Winters- 
berger 1990). He summarizes this as follows: 


20 Translation by LF. German original: “Dieser Führerschein vermittelt Grundwissen in 
drei Bereichen. Es geht um die Rechtslage von Flüchtlingen in Deutschland; um in- 
terkulturelle Kommunikation; das rechte Maß des Helfens und um die Unterstützung 
durch soziale Netzwerke”. See also: http://ak-asyl-affalterbach.de/ehrenamtliche- 
helfer-gesucht-kostenlose-fortbildung-asylfuehrerschein/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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“At the end of the twentieth century and the beginning of the twenty-first, 
however, a reformed, activating welfare state has been constituting itself as 
the new mode of political self-justification of society vis-a-vis its individual 
members, constructing active subjects as bearers not of social rights, but of 
social obligations — as socialized selves obliged not only to be responsible for 
themselves, but for society and its welfare as a whole.” (Lessenich 2011: 306 
emphasis in original) 


Instead of the welfare state, he argues, it is the citizen who is increasingly 
held responsible for actively contributing to the public good. In a similar vein, 
Rose (1996: 41) argues that ‘the state’ is seeking to govern “through the regu- 
lated choices of individual citizens, now construed as subjects of choices and 
aspirations of self-actualization and self-fulfilment”. This development, Rose 
argues, comes with new practices of governing that “seek to shape individu- 
ality in particular ways” (ibid.: 45). Dean (1996), meanwhile, proposes turning 
attention to the forms and practices by which our own conduct and the con- 
duct of others is shaped. My observations during the long summer of migra- 
tion, I would suggest, mirrored a similar development in the context of the 
reception of asylum seekers: through their attempts to educate volunteers, 
governmental actors sought to shape ‘socialized selves’. In this way, they in- 
creased their influence in domains commonly considered non-governmental, 
while governing migration societies through extended state-citizen networks. 

Beyond training schemes, governmental actors used numerous other 
techniques for shaping and activating ‘socialized selves’. For instance, in 
2014 and 2015, they directly facilitated the founding of local citizens’ initia- 
tives supporting refugees via the organization of “kick-off events”. Another 
example of such attempts to activate ‘responsible’ citizens came up in my 
conversation with Daniel Hayat, a member of the Stuttgart Regional Council 
(Regierungsprasidium Stuttgart), whom I met for an interview in March 
2016. He summarized the council’s attempts to facilitate the involvement of 
citizens through an open day in Ellwangen, where a new initial reception 
centre had been established, as follows: 


LF: “So, you tried to promote citizen engagement from the very beginning?” 
DH: “In October, when the decision [to establish the reception centre] was 
taken, we immediately organized a citizens’ gathering. In November, we had 
a second [..] In January, we then organized an open day. | think it was very 
useful that we brought citizens on board early on. People were able to go 
inside as early as January, the facility then opened in April. Thousands of 
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people came, had a look around the premises [...] We tried to inform them 
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and demonstrate transparency.” (Interview with Daniel Hayat: 11/3/2016) 


The Regional Council thus aimed to include citizens in the reception of asy- 
lum seekers from the very beginning. Through means such as an open day, it 
sought to instil a sense of responsibility among local residents and, thus, to 
activate ‘socialized selves’. 

This focus on self-conduct and self-activation is also illustrated in the 
“Civic Engagement Strategy” published by the state government of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg in 2014, even before volunteering with refugees appeared on 
its agenda. The paper stated that an active commitment to the public good 
presented a means for reintegrating those who have become “isolated” from 
society, for instance through unemployment: 


“Civic engagement can help citizens to test themselves, restore their confi- 
dence and regain a visible place in the community. It is important, though, 
that they don't miscalculate their own energies or expect too much of them- 
selves and thus overextend themselves again.” (Civic Engagement Strategy: 
2014, p. 12) 


The strategy paper thus depicts citizen engagement as something that cannot 
only contribute to the ‘public good’ but, at the same time, shapes the behaviour 
and conduct of citizens themselves. This is made even more explicit in the pa- 
per’s assertion that volunteering could “change outdated patterns of thought” 
and “correct societal images” (literally “Gesellschaftsbilder korrigieren”) (Civic 
Engagement Strategy: 2014, p. 12). For instance, the paper asserts, age-related 


21 Translation by LF. German original: “LF: Also hat man da dann auch von Anfang 
an darauf geachtet, dass man versucht Burgerbeteiligung dann schon auch mit- 
aufzubauen?” DH: “Also im Oktober, als dann die Entscheidung gefallen war, hat man 
dann gleich noch ne Birgerversammlung gemacht. Im November war dann die zweite 
L..] Im Januar haben wir dann Tag der offenen Tür gemacht. Ich denke das war auch 
gut, dass man da viele Leute schon recht früh miteinbezogen hat. Also schon im Ja- 
nuar konnten die Leute rein, im April hat sie geöffnet. Da waren tausende da, haben 
sich die Räumlichkeiten angeschaut [...] also wir haben versucht zu informieren und 
Transparenz zu zeigen”. 

22 Translation by LF. German original: “Bürgerschaftliches Engagement kann dabei 
helfen, sich zu erproben, Zutrauen zurückzugewinnen und wieder einen sichtbaren 
Platz in der Gemeinschaft zu finden. Dabei ist darauf zu achten, dass nicht durch 
falsche Einschätzung der eigenen Kräfte und durch übergroße Erwartungen an die 
eigene Person erneute Überforderung entsteht”. 
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images could be “corrected” via citizen engagement: where old age had pre- 
viously been “interpreted as a phase of passivity, of well-deserved rest or of 
impending infirmity”, it could now be seen “as a gainful time of life which is 
to be used actively” (ibid.: 12). This chimes with Lessenich’s (2011: 312f) writ- 
ings on “socialized selves”: he argues that governmental actors portray the 
pro-active behaviour of citizens as being beneficial both to the individual and 
to wider society. Thus it is “self-interested” and “pro-social” at the same time 
(ibid.). 

The sharp increase in citizens supporting refugees in 2014 and 2015, I 
would suggest, presented a means for governmental actors to institutionalize 
such an understanding of citizen engagement as simultaneously ‘self-inter- 
ested’ and ‘pro-social’. This was most evident in the case of the proclaimed 
ability of volunteering to “correct” age-related images. Many of those seek- 
ing to help refugees in the area of my field research were retirees, people in 
their sixties looking for ways to take part in social life and spend their re- 
tirement actively and meaningfully. This development appears to be in line 
with what the state government asserted in its Civic Engagement Strategy of 
2014, namely an activation of retired parts of society into volunteering for the 
‘public good’ and a ‘correction’ of age-related social images. 

In the following section, I will focus on one of the governments’ techniques 
to intervene in the self-conduct of volunteers in more detail, namely efforts 
to coordinate volunteering activities on the ground. 


3.3.3. Coordinating Volunteers through Professionals 


Governmental representatives in the area of my field research often told me 
that volunteers needed the guidance and supervision of professionals. “Ehre- 
namt is in need of Hauptamt” (Field notes: 14/3/2016) is a claim I heard count- 
less times at state-organized conferences or meetings. Those professionally 
employed in the reception of asylum seekers would make the actions of volun- 
teers “effective”, they argued. This notion came with an impetus to organize 
and coordinate committed citizens on the ground. Marlies Vogtmann, the 
Deputy Secretary for Citizen Engagement at the state government’s Ministry 
of Social Affairs, made clear reference to this drive to “coordinate” volunteers: 


“When this big issue of helping refugees emerged, they [the state govern- 
ment] obviously said we need to make sure that municipalities intervene 
in a coordinating capacity. Citizen engagement always needs professional 
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coordination, professional partners. At the moment, there is nowhere near 
enough manpower behind it ... We can help there, we thought, set up a good 
support programme, so we set up our support programme.” (Interview with 
Marlies Vogtmann: 20/4/2016) 


In response to the rising numbers of citizens actively supporting refugees, 
the state government thus felt a need “to intervene in a coordinating capac- 
ity”. In consequence, new Volunteer Coordinator positions were established 
in 2015 and 2016 in almost all municipalities and district councils across the 
area of my field research. These coordinators served as a first point of con- 
tact for those seeking to help refugees on the ground, they formed a link be- 
tween committed citizens and local authorities, and they influenced volun- 
teering activities on the ground. Thus, Volunteer Coordinators were often in 
quite a powerful position. They acted as ‘gatekeepers’ when it came to access- 
ing reception centres, and receiving funding or information concerning local 
developments surrounding the reception of asylum seekers. Although many 
municipalities in the area of my field research already had existing offices for 
facilitating citizen engagement, it was only around the long summer of mi- 
gration that they began to establish dedicated offices for citizens supporting 
refugees. Such efforts to intervene in a coordinating capacity also occurred in 
social welfare organizations (see Chapter 2). Many organizations employed 
Volunteer Coordinators who, in a similar way, aimed to intervene in the ac- 
tivities of volunteers on the ground. 

Professionals and governmental representatives often explained the need 
to intervene in a coordinating capacity by the psychological well-being of 
the volunteers. Without professional coordination, they asserted, volunteers 
would become ‘frustrated’ and eventually drop out. Many also claimed that 
volunteers were in risk of being ‘overburdened’ or getting ‘too involved’, a 
notion that was expressed by a Volunteer Coordinator I interviewed in a 
medium-sized town in central Baden-Wiirttemberg. When I asked her about 
the significance of coordinating professionals, she replied: 


23 Translation by LF. German original: “Da war klar, als das große Fliichtlingshilfe-Thema 
aufkam, sie gesagt haben, da müssen wir gucken, dass die Kommunen koordinierend 
eingreifen. Burgerschaftliches Engagement braucht immer hauptamtliche Koordina- 
tion, hauptamtliche Partner. Da ist im Moment viel zu wenig manpower dahinter ... 
ähm, da können wir helfen ein gutes Förderprogramm auflegen und da haben wir 
unser Förderprogramm aufgelegt.”. 
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“This volunteering is a really sensitive thing. Put bluntly, you have to keep peo- 
ple’s spirits up. That’s just the way it is — because there is often a lot of frus- 
tration among the volunteers, because they say: ‘We do so much and it’s not 
really recognized, and now I'm fed up of it.” (Interview with Jana Farkas: 
18/2/2016, emphasis added) 


The Volunteer Coordinator thus highlighted the need “to keep people's spirits 
up”. At the same time, she regarded it as her responsibility to ensure vol- 
unteers derived personal benefits from volunteering and did not succumb 
to an undesirable self-conduct leading to their frustration. Building on Fou- 
cault, Lemke (2002) argues that such an emphasis on “self-care” functions as 
a means of governing, an argument he sums up as follows: 


“The strategy of rendering individual subjects ‘responsible’ [...] entails shift- 
ing the responsibility for social risks such as illness, unemployment, poverty, 
etc. and for life in society into the domain for which the individual is respon- 
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sible and transforming it into a problem of ‘self-care’.” (Lemke 2002: 59) 


This, I would argue, is echoed by the way the Volunteer Coordinators por- 
trayed potential frustrations among volunteers as a matter of their “self-care”. 
Through such means, they placed an emphasis on volunteers’ self-conduct and 
legitimized intervening in their activities. 

Volunteer Coordinators also played a key role in co-opting potential 
sources of dissent towards governmental decisions among the volunteers 
under their supervision. My interview with the social worker Jana Farkas 
illustrated this strikingly. Since 2015, she had been employed as Volunteer 
Coordinator by a social housing association that was majority owned by 
the local municipality. In this position, she served as the first contact point 
for all those seeking to support asylum seekers at the two new reception 
facilities in the neighbourhood. She assigned tasks, moderated meetings 
and was thus a person of considerable authority for local volunteers. During 
our interview, she repeatedly referred to her “boss” when talking about her 
work. For instance, I asked her whether there were volunteers under her 
guidance who publicly voiced discontent with the governmental handling 


24 Translation by LF. German original: “Diese Ehrenamtsgeschichte ist ne ganz sensi- 
ble Geschichte, also salopp gesagt muss man die Leute bei Laune halten, es ist ein- 
fach so, weil es ist auch immer wieder eine ganz große Frustration dabei bei den 
Ehrenamtlichen, weil sie sagen: ‘Wir machen doch so viel und das wird nicht richtig 
angenommen und jetzt hab ich auch keine Lust mehr was zu tun.”. 
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of asylum seekers. She replied in the negative and asserted that her “boss” 
would “not like that at all” (Interview with Jana Farkas: 18/2/2016). After I 
pressed her for more information on her “boss”, she told me that he was 
not only the head of the housing association but also the local mayor. This 
illustrates, I would suggest, how my interlocutor served as the ‘extended arm 
of the mayor, co-opting and depoliticizing practices of refugee support that 
took a more critical stand on local authorities’ actions. In many other places, 
the establishment of Volunteer Coordinators presented a means for local 
governmental actors to exercise control over potentially dissenting behaviour 
among volunteers supporting refugees. 

And yet, governmental efforts to organize and coordinate committed citi- 
zens did not go uncontested. In the course of my field research, I came across 
many instances when volunteers voiced their dissent towards the perceived 
“mushrooming” of Volunteer Coordinators who set out to intervene in their 
actions. Some told me that they felt increasingly patronized by efforts to co- 
ordinate their activities. Others also problematized and questioned the no- 
tion that they were at risk of becoming ‘overburdened’ and ‘frustrated’ by 
their volunteering activities. I repeatedly witnessed such critical discussions 
among volunteers attending the regular conferences of the Refugee Council 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, the non-governmental and independent umbrella asso- 
ciation of local volunteer initiatives across the state. For instance, in Novem- 
ber 2015, the introductory address to the convention reflected critically on 
“attempts by local administrations to intervene in volunteering” (Field notes: 
21/11/2015). The speaker was the “Asylum Priest” of the Protestant church of 
Baden-Wirttemberg, the official “priest for refugees and helpers” (Stuttgarter 
Zeitung: 18/11/2015)”. His critical remarks on governmental interventions in 
volunteering activities eventually sparked a heated discussion among the vol- 
unteers present. Numerous others also voiced their dissent towards the man- 
ifold attempts to ‘coordinate’ their voluntary work, which they regarded as an 
erosion of their independence. For instance, a middle-aged man remarked: 
“That volunteers are overburdened is only ever said by professionals!” (Field 
notes: 21/11/2015). Another audience member argued: “Only agreeable activi- 
ties are promoted while others are hindered” (ibid.). Evidently, these volun- 
teers were upset about governmental interferences on their work and per- 


25 See Stuttgarter Zeitung (18/11/2015): http://www.stuttgarter-zeitung.de/inhalt.asylp- 
farrer-joachim-schlecht-pfarrer-fuer-geflohene-und-helfer.419b8484-8eb9-46d4-ao 
db-52299ac2cfic.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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ceived them as a means to shape their behaviour in ways that were beneficial 
to governmental actors. 

To sum up, the manifold programmes that were introduced around the 
long summer of migration sought to extend governmental control and influ- 
ence over the self-conduct of new volunteers. They did so by shifting respon- 
sibilities to committed citizens while seeking to shape their self-conduct in a 
way that served the governments’ interests regarding the governance of mi- 
gration. These interventions, however, did not remain unquestioned. Volun- 
teers continuously contested their ascribed roles and responsibilities, voiced 
dissent towards governmental actors and demanded space for disagreement. 
These dissenting potentials of ‘civil society’, in turn, triggered depoliticizing 
reactions among governmental actors, something I will illustrate in more de- 
tail in the following section. 


3.4.  Depoliticizing “Uncomfortable” Practices of Refugee Support 


Governmental representatives often emphasized that a smooth cooperation 
and meaningful division of responsibilities between ‘state’ and ‘civil society’ 
formed a prerequisite for the successful reception and social integration of 
asylum seekers. There was an aspect of refugee support that did, however, 
not sit well with this desire for meaningful cooperation. Certain groups and 
individuals also intervened critically, voiced dissent and highlighted deficien- 
cies in the workings of ‘the state’ while calling for legal and political reforms 
in the management of asylum seekers. Such potentially dissenting behaviour 
among newly committed citizens, however, was “uncomfortable” to many gov- 
ernmental actors, as one of my interlocutors strikingly remarked. It presented 
a controversial element of ‘civil society’, one that put governmental actions, 
decisions and policies under critical scrutiny. In the following paragraphs, I 
illustrate how governmental actors in the area of my field research positioned 
themselves towards these ‘uncomfortable’ forms of refugee support and how 
they attempted to co-opt and depoliticize dissenting voices among citizens 
supporting refugees. 


3.4.1. The Dark Side of ‘Civil Society’ 


During my field research, I came across instances when volunteers uncriti- 
cally accepted their ascribed role in the reception of asylum seekers and es- 
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tablished a symbiotic relationship with governmental actors. However, there 
were also moments when volunteers opened up new political possibilities 
‘from below’ by voicing dissent towards governmental actors and taking a 
stand towards perceived injustices in the reception of asylum seekers (see 
Chapter 2 and Chapter 4). The boundary between ostensibly ‘apolitical’ hu- 
manitarian helping and political action thus appeared rather blurred and was 
constantly exceeded by the practices of refugee support that emerged around 
the long summer of migration. 

And yet, governmental representatives often considered humanitarian 
volunteering and political activism as distinguishable types of action, while 
seeking to restore a neat dividing line between the two. I came across 
many instances, when they clearly delineated activist forms of refugee 
support from the ‘proper’ conduct of volunteering with refugees. For in- 
stance, Marlies Vogtmann, the Deputy Secretary for Citizen Engagement at 
Baden-Wirttemberg’s Ministry of Social Affairs, stressed that there were two 
distinct parts of ‘civil society’. On the one hand, she identified those forms of 
citizen engagement that comprised practical projects that were “constructive” 
in relation to the governmental handling of asylum seekers. On the other 
hand, she claimed, there were those civil society groups that aimed to alter 
the fundamental conditions and workings of ‘the state’ through protest 
and political campaigning - practices of refugee support that were, in her 
opinion, “uncomfortable” (Interview Marlies Vogtmann: 20/4/2016). This dark 
side of ‘civil society’, she asserted, could not be classified as volunteering and 
therefore did not fall under her jurisdiction. She emphasized that volunteers 
should steer clear of such “uncomfortable” forms of engagement and should 
not allow themselves to “be stirred up” and thereby risk jeopardizing the 
successful collaboration with governmental actors. She put this as follows: 


“I think things can work quite well if you try and keep these two sections 
apart, so that you don't stir up those groups that aim to collaborate with 
the municipality for a common purpose. Because | think this can work quite 
well on the ground. Of course, that doesn’t mean that, wherever the collab- 
oration between volunteers and professionals works well, you have to keep 
your mouth shut. But | think that it’s difficult if these are the same people 
[...] when protest turns destructive, for example, then it’s difficult to have a 
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foot in both camps.””® (Interview with Marlies Vogtmann: 20/4/2016) 


26 Translation by LF. German original: “Ich glaube, dass es allerdings ganz gut klappt, 
wenn man versucht diese beiden Teile auch ein bisschen auseinander zu halten, dass 
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Therefore, the state government made sure that it targeted those parts of ‘civil 
society’ with its manifold programmes and instruments that were conducive 
to its aims and decisions in the reception of asylum seekers. By silencing po- 
tentially dissenting and disagreeing voices among those seeking to support 
refugees, it simultaneously depoliticized the practices of migrant solidarity that 
emerged around the long summer of migration. 

This connects to Ferguson's (1994) seminal work on discourses and prac- 
tices of development aid in Lesotho. This “development apparatus”, he argues, 
functions as an “anti-politics machine” that depoliticizes the reasons and ef- 
fects of poverty. Rather than rendering their structural roots open for political 
discussion, disagreement and contestation, development aid reduces them 
to “a technical problem” and proposes “technical solutions to the sufferings of 
powerless and oppressed people” (ibid.: 256). This “anti-politics machine”, Fer- 
guson argues, comes with the side-effect of extending the power of the state, 
albeit in a hidden way. Similarly, I would suggest that the governmental im- 
petus to intervene in volunteering with refugees around the long summer of 
migration also functioned as an ‘anti-politics machine’ in Ferguson's sense. 
The programmes launched by the state government of Baden-Wirttemberg 
served as a depoliticizing force that silenced the possibility for disagreements 
between ‘the state’ and ‘civil society’, while coming with a similar side-effect 
of extending state power over practices of refugee support. 

However, the perception of a lack of a potential space for disagreement 
formed one of the major sources of frustration for volunteers in the area 
of my field research. I came across many instances when volunteers voiced 
their anger about the expectation that committed citizens had to accept 
governmental decisions and policies uncritically, while expressing a desire 
to participate in decision-making processes. This is an issue that was, for 
instance, repeatedly discussed at the regular conferences of the Refugee 
Council of Baden-Wiirttemberg, the non-governmental umbrella association 
of citizens’ initiatives across the state. For instance, volunteers repeatedly 


man nicht sozusagen Gruppen, die eigentlich das Ziel haben gut mit der Kommune 
zusammenzuarbeiten, für einen gemeinsamen Zweck dann aufzuwiegeln irgendwie, 
weil ich glaub tatsächlich, dass es vor Ort doch auch gut klappen kann. Das heift natür- 
lich nicht, dass überall, wo es gut klappt, die Zusammenarbeit zwischen Hauptamtlich- 
en und Ehrenamtlichen, dass man dort dann den Schnabel halten müsste. Aber dass 
das halt glaube ich schwierig ist, wenn das die gleichen Leute sind, die dann [...] also 
wenn dann zum Beispiel der Protest destruktiv wird sozusagen, dass es dann irgend- 
wie schwierig ist, dass man dann sozusagen auf beiden Hochzeiten tanzt.”. 
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criticized how the municipalities appointed Volunteer Coordinators with 
the aim of controlling and determining their activities, something they 
perceived as a significant erosion of their independence and their ability to 
voice criticisms. Several volunteers also remarked that they were frustrated 
with local governmental representatives who did not take them “seriously” 
and did not include them in decision-making processes. For instance, one 
of my interlocutors, the head of a citizens’ initiative supporting refugees, 
vented his irritation at the local council’s lack of consultation in its decision- 
making, stating: 


“If the council says ‘we need volunteers for our work’, then, in my opinion, 
they also have to consult them on decisions and include them to a certain 
extent. Of course, we know that when the council hands out money, were 
not the ones holding the purse strings. But they should at least say: ‘Hey, 
what do you think? Are you okay with that? And if we have objections, then 
we have to try and find a course that both parties can live with.””” (Interview 
with Klaus Bohlen: 25/4/2016) 


I talked to numerous other volunteers who insisted that they did not only 
want to engage in immediate helping practices but also object governmen- 
tal decisions and policies if need be. Like Klaus Bohlen, many seemed quite 
frustrated if their own critical opinions were not considered in governmental 
decision-making processes. 

The space of disagreement between citizens supporting refugees and gov- 
ernmental actors thus presented a highly contested issue during my field re- 
search. As I will outline in the following subsection, this became most visible 
in the context of deportation orders. 


3.4.2. Deportations and the Contested Space of Disagreement 


In October 2015, the newspaper Stuttgarter Nachrichten (20/10/2015) published 
an article with the headline: “Refugee brochure: Green-SPD asylum advice 


27 Translation by LF. German original: “Wenn das Landratsamt sagt, wir brauchen die 
Ehrenamtlichen fiir unsere Arbeit, dann muss sie die Ehrenamtlichen eigentlich nach 
meinem Daftirhalten auch bei Entscheidungen fragen und in gewissem Sinne ein- 
beziehen. Natürlich wissen wir, dass das Landratsamt, wenn es Geld rausrtickt, dass 
wir da dann nicht am entscheidenden Hebel sind. Aber einfach zu sagen: ,hey, wie 
seht ihr das? Ist das in Ordnung” Und wenn wir Einwände haben, dann müssen wir 
schauen, dass wir eine Linie finden in der beide mitkonnen.”. 
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astonishes opposition’? 


. Next to the article was a picture of Gisela Erler, the 
State Counsellor for Civil Society and Civic Participation and a member of 
the ruling Green party, holding the small yellowish booklet in the air. It is the 
“Handbook for Voluntary Help for Refugees” that the Green-SPD state govern- 
ment of Baden-Wirttemberg published in 2015. According to the newspaper 
article, this handbook angered both the conservative and the liberal opposi- 
tion parties in parliament as well as various municipalities across the state. 
Their anger revolved around a short paragraph giving advice regarding the 
question “What are the possibilities if an asylum case is rejected?” (Hand- 
book: 2015, p. 76). The handbook suggests the volunteers could take legal ac- 
tion against the rejection or, if all legal means were to fail, could organize 
“church asylum’. The latter is a non-governmental form of temporary protec- 
tion for asylum seekers afforded by local churches”. Apparently, this advice 
became a subject of intense debate in state politics in Baden-Wiirttemberg. 
The newspaper article quoted Guido Wolf, the chairperson of the conserva- 
tive CDU, who called on the state government “to withdraw the brochure” and 
claimed it was unacceptable for a state government “to call for civil disobe- 
dience against itself”. The article also quoted a member of the liberal FDP, to 
whom the handbook represented a source of information on “how to block a 
deportation” and tied in with what he perceived as a generally weak record 
of the governing Green party in relation to the implementation of deporta- 
tions. Furthermore, the article stated that municipalities across the state had 
criticized the handbook for complicating local efforts to manage the rising 
numbers of asylum seekers. 

This debate illustrates that the question of how volunteers should react to- 
wards deportations often gave rise to controversial discussions and opinions 
in the course of my field research. Not only did it lead to ambivalent attitudes 
among volunteers themselves, it was also an issue for governmental actors. 
The newspaper article highlighted that there were contested views and con- 
troversies concerning deportations within ‘the state’. On the one hand, the 
Green-SPD state government was giving advice on how to react when an asy- 
lum case was rejected, thus acknowledging that committed citizens did not 


28 See: http://www.stuttgarter-nachrichten.de/inhalt.fluechtlingsbroschuere-gruen-rote 
-asy|-tipps-verwundern-opposition.2c96c64b-7f1c-4e71-944f-d9csdi1as570.html (last 
accessed 1/8/2020). 

29 For more information on church asylum in Germany, see for example the website of 
the German Ecumenical Committee on Church Asylum: http://www.kirchenasyl.de/ 
herzlich-willkommen/welcome/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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have to uncritically accept governmental decisions but could, in fact, disagree 
with and challenge them. On the other hand, representatives of opposition 
parties and municipalities framed such critical interventions in the context of 
deportations as inacceptable “acts of civil disobedience” or as a complication 
of local efforts in the management of asylum seekers. The space of disagreement 
ascribed to ‘civil society’ was thus contested among governmental actors. 

The Green-SPD state government did, indeed, appear to be more recep- 
tive to dissenting positions among citizens supporting refugees. This came 
through in my interview with Gisela Erler, who stated that “uncomfortable 
conflicts” between volunteers and governmental actors around the issue of 
deportations would be unavoidable in the future (Interview with Gisela Erler 
and Annette Briiderle: 17/4/2015). For my interlocutor, the topic of deporta- 
tions thus represented a potential but acceptable source of disagreement and 
contestation between ‘civil society’ and ‘the state’. Our interview indicated 
that she herself held rather ambivalent views on the enforcement of deporta- 
tions: 


“To be honest, we shouldn't be desperately trying to deport refugees, not 
even those from the Balkans ... we should really be focusing more on inte- 
gration because we won't be able to deport the majority of them anyway.”?? 


(Interview with Gisela Erler and Annette Brüderle: 17/4/2015) 


My interlocutor, the Green State Counsellor for Civil Society and Civic Partic- 
ipation, was thus herself critical of the rigorous enforcement of deportations. 
She voiced her understanding of and sympathy for those volunteers who re- 
fused to accept governmental decisions to deport certain asylum seekers and 
protested against them or opposed them in other ways. This more supportive 
stance towards the dissenting voices of committed citizens might in part be 
explained by the particular history of the Greens, a party that itself arose out 
of the anti-nuclear, women’s rights and peace movements of the 1970s, and 
was thus formed in opposition to a ruling elite. 

Such conflicts around the issue of deportations and the question of how 
volunteers should react ‘properly’ towards them, I would argue, are deeply 
political. Dissenting voices in the context of deportation orders shine a light 


30 Translation by LF. German original: “Ehrlich gesagt müsste man auch diese Ab- 
schieberei nicht forcieren, weil auch die Balkanfliichtlinge ... man sollte wirklich mehr 
auf Integration setzen, weil wir kriegen eh einen Großteil nicht abgeschoben.”. 
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on the injustices and uncertainties pertaining to the distinction between ‘gen- 
uine and ‘bogus’ refugees and, in doing so, call for the inclusion of groups who 
are excluded from protection. According to the French philosopher Jacques 
Ranciére, “dissensus” or “dis-agreement” forms the true basis of the political 
(Battista 2017). To him, dis-agreement goes beyond the mere confrontation 
between opinions and occurs whenever a ‘wrong is voiced that challenges the 
partitioning of the dominant order in the name of ‘a part of those who have 
no-part’ (Ranciére 1998, 2009). He expresses this as follows: 


“The essence of politics is dissensus. Dissensus is not the confrontation be- 
tween interests or opinions. It is the manifestation of a distance of the sensi- 
ble from itself. Politics makes visible that which had no reason to be seen, it 
lodges one world into another.” (Ranciére 2001: no page number; emphasis 
in original) 


Following Ranciére’s conception, I would suggest that those moments when 
committed citizens contested the deportations of asylum seekers challenged 
the dominant order in such a way that dissensus arose. Such acts were deeply 
political, while attempts to suppress or silence them might be read as at- 
tempts to depoliticize practices of refugee support. 

Scholars in the field of critical migration studies have also emphasized 
the significance of struggles over deportations (see De Genova 2010; Darling 
2014). Nyers (2010a: 415) argues that they might be “read in terms of contem- 
porary disputes over who has the authority to protect, and under what terms 
and conditions. Such activism can reveal new problematizations as well as 
new ways of thinking and acting politically”. Other works highlight that de- 
portations of rejected asylum seekers have a strategic function for govern- 
ments in that they reinforce sovereign power (Nyers 2010b; Ilcan 2014). For 
instance, Mountz and Hiemstra (2013: 388) outline how the enforcement of 
deportations serves as a means for governmental actors to seemingly bring 
“order to chaos”. Tyler and Marciniak (2013: 145) point out how the risk of be- 
ing deported contributes to the criminalization of ‘undesirable migrants’ and 
functions as an important source of domination in the governance of mi- 
gration. Volunteers’ criticisms and protests around the issue of deportations 
might thus also be read as a contestation of sovereign power and of the basic 
tenets of the governance of migration. 

During the long summer of migration, governmental actors sought to 
impede such possibilities for politicization around deportations through 
different means. For instance, the state government emphasized the need 
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for “returnee counselling” (“Riickkehrberatung”) for rejected asylum seekers. 
Governmental representatives repeatedly stressed that the ‘proper’ way for 
volunteers to respond to deportation orders would be to advise the affected 
on how to ‘successfully’ return to their country of origin. During my field 
research, I encountered an example for this emphasis on returnee counselling 
at the conference “From Refugee to Fellow Citizen” organized by the Baden- 
Wiirttemberg Greens in March 2015. Several speakers at the conference 
emphasized that, along with efforts to integrate accepted refugees, “qualified 
returnee counselling” for those asylum seekers who had been rejected was 
an “equally important” responsibility for committed citizens (Field notes: 
14/3/2015). For instance, the moderator of the conference problematized how 
volunteers will often have emotionally bonded with families whose asylum 
case is eventually rejected. He therefore asked a governmental represen- 
tative in the audience about the ‘right’ way to respond in such instances. 
The governmental representative replied: “You need to move on to returnee 
counselling, even if the heart says otherwise” (ibid.). She thus made it clear 
that volunteers had to put their personal attachment to rejected asylum 
seekers aside, to accept the governmental decision, and to counsel returnees 
on practical matters. With this emphasis on returnee counselling, she left no 
space for disagreement and protest and, instead, asserted that ‘civil society’ 
had to uncritically accept and support governmental decisions to deport 
asylum seekers. Vandevoordt (2016) identifies a similar tendency in Belgium. 
He argues that, through the promotion of voluntary return to the migrants’ 
country of origin, civil society actors became complicit in governmental 
objectives in migration management. 

Despite these government’s efforts to make committed citizens complicit 
in the governance of migration, volunteers did not cease to voice dissent and 
to demonstrate their disagreement, something I will illuminate in more detail 
in the subsequent fourth chapter of this book. 


3.5. Concluding Remarks: The Government of Refugee Solidarity 


This chapter looked at the manifold governmental interventions that aimed to 
enhance, coordinate or facilitate volunteering with refugees. Around the long 
summer of migration, governmental actors launched numerous programmes 
and instruments seeking to shape the volunteers’ ‘proper’ conduct while ex- 
tending their control over newly committed citizens. By doing so, they in- 
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tervened in the contested practices of solidarity that developed around this 
time. 

These interventions came with twofold effects. Firstly, they shaped the 
conduct of refugee support in ways that made citizens complicit in the gov- 
ernance of migration. Cloaked in humanitarian imaginaries, the introduced 
programmes and instruments backed those practices that were conducive to 
governmental decisions and policies in the reception of asylum seekers. At 
the same time, they depoliticized and silenced the dissenting potentials of 
refugee support. For instance, this crystallized in an emphasis on meaningful 
cooperation and harmony between ‘state’ and ‘civil society’. While committed 
citizens were deemed responsible for the ‘soft factors’ of migration manage- 
ment, ‘the state’ was portrayed as being in charge of its key tenets, for instance 
via the making of laws and regulations. The emphasis on smooth coopera- 
tion also came with incentives to limit the space of disagreement between 
‘state’ and ‘civil society’. Thus, the state government sought to manage the 
rising numbers of asylum seekers through extended state-citizen networks 
that placed an emphasis on humanitarian compassion. 

Secondly, governmental interventions shaped understandings of ‘respon- 
sible’ citizens in migration societies. Many programmes, such as the pro- 
vision of training schemes and the employment of Volunteer Coordinators, 
promoted a focus on self-conduct and self-improvement. Governmental in- 
terventions in refugee support might therefore also be read as attempts to 
increase influence over the conduct of citizen-subjects while shifting respon- 
sibilities from the welfare state to ‘responsible’ citizens. The extraordinary 
increase in citizen engagement around the long summer of migration thus 
enabled governmental actors to engender a sense of responsibility towards 
the ‘public good’ and to exercise control over individual self-conduct and self- 
management in migration societies. 

And yet, committed citizens did not uncritically accept governmental 
interventions in their role and (self-)conduct. Certain volunteers contested 
these efforts while demanding a space for disagreement and voicing a will to 
remain independent. They thus remained to a certain extent ungovernable. 
It was Michel Foucault who once remarked: “Where there is power, there 
is resistance” (Foucault 1978). I will turn to these dissenting and political 
dimensions of refugee support in the following fourth chapter of this book. 


4, POLITICIZING SOLIDARITY: The Contested 
Political Meanings and Effects of Refugee 
Support 


4.1. “We are also Political Volunteers!” 


On a Saturday in March 2015, I attended one of the regular conferences 
of the Refugee Council of Baden-Wirttemberg (“Fliichtlingsrat Baden- 
Württemberg’), the non-governmental umbrella association of citizens’ 
initiatives at the level of the state. Its regular meetings in Stuttgart, the 
capital city of the southern German state, take place every three months 
and are open to all interested. They aim to facilitate networking, informa- 
tion exchange and discussions among those supporting refugees across 
Baden-Wiirttemberg. Participants attend workshops from morning until late 
afternoon, listen to ‘expert talks’, swap news and socialize during lunch and 
coffee breaks. Around the long summer of migration, these conferences were 
full to bursting, with around 200 persons crammed into a room at a church- 
run conference centre, the majority of them seemingly well past the age of 
fifty. 

In the late afternoon of the conference in March 2015, an announcement 
by the steering committee of the Refuge Council caused a heated debate 
among the participants. In its closing plenary, it informed that, due to the 
increased budget provided by the state government for the year 2015, the 
Council aimed to implement new activities and programmes in the months 
to follow. One of these new activities caused the anger of numerous audience 
members: the steering committees plan to implement a new training scheme 
for people supporting refugees across the state. For instance, a woman, in- 
troducing herself as a pastor working with refugees in a small town, openly 
questioned the value of such a training scheme, problematizing that “at the 
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moment, there is a flood of trainings for people supporting refugees” (Field 
notes: 7/3/2015). A second woman commented that she was worried about 
the tendency that governmental actors and social welfare organizations were 
increasingly competing to provide seminars and trainings to volunteers in 
her town. Another participant then stated that such trainings had “clear 
preconceptions of what volunteers were allowed to do and what they were 
not allowed to do” (Field notes: 7/3/2015). Joining the debate, a man in his 
sixties argued that what volunteers really needed were seminars on asylum 
law and policies, whereas existing training schemes focussed merely on 
practical aspects of helping. Such seminars on the legal and political asylum 
system, he claimed, were undesirable to and sometimes even hindered by 
governmental actors because “they dont want educated volunteers!” (Field 
notes: 7/3/2015). During this heated discussion, I could clearly sense that 
many of the present volunteers were deeply critical of the rising number 
of governmental interventions in their role and conduct (see Chapter 3). 
After several minutes of debate, the head of the Refugee Council’s steering 
committee eventually took over again. In an attempt to allay the growing 
anger among the audience, she argued: “The decision as to who trains whom 
should be made first and foremost by volunteers themselves!” (ibid.). She 
acknowledged that the discussion touched upon key questions for practices 
of refugee support, namely “What is a volunteer?” and “Do volunteers only 
provide bikes and clothing or do they also give legal advice to asylum seekers?” 
For the steering committee, the latter formed an essential part of refugee 
support, which is why the Refugee Council’s new training scheme would 
include education on asylum policies and law. In a loud, confident voice, she 
then proclaimed: “We are also political volunteers!” (Field notes: 7/3/2015). The 
audience burst into applause. 

This intriguing moment is a striking illustration of how, in the course 
of my field research, the distinction between forms of political action and 
ostensibly ‘apolitical’ humanitarian volunteering became increasingly blurry 
and untenable. Although governmental actors put much effort into promoting 
forms of volunteering they deemed beneficial to the governance of migration, 
many of the volunteers voiced a clear will to remain independent, to stay in- 
formed on asylum politics and law, and to oppose governmental actors when 
they perceived the necessity to do so (see also Fleischmann 2017). I also wit- 
nessed numerous instances during my field research when volunteers actively 
intervened in order to influence political decision-making processes, voiced 
dissent towards existing asylum laws and governmental policies or openly 
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contested them through letters, campaigns or other more hidden forms of 
protest. While some claimed to be “apolitical”, others acknowledged that they 
were “political volunteers”, as illustrated in my observations at the conference 
of the Refugee Council. At the same time, many were quite uncomfortable 
with being classified as “left-wing” or “activist”. And yet, some of their prac- 
tices and positions were actually not that distinct from those of self-declared 
political activists. In her telling account on The Politics of Volunteering, Eliasoph 
(2013: 43) notes that ‘volunteering and ‘political activism’ are often thought of 
as distinct types of action, while they actually “blend and separate in many 
ways”. Rather than being mutually exclusive, she argues, they frequently go 
hand-in-hand as a “mix of hands-on and abstract involvement” (ibid.: 61). 
Many times, she asserts, those who start out as ‘volunteers’ can also turn into 
‘activists’ over time. 

In this chapter, I take a closer look at the political dimensions of refugee 
support. My aim is to investigate how the manifold practices of refugee sup- 
port that emerged around the long summer of migration were invested with 
political meanings. These political meanings were often situated in-between 
more radical calls for equal rights and mere complicity in the governance of 
migration. In what follows, I interpret practices of refugee support as political 
when they — intentionally or unintentionally — challenge the exclusions and 
discriminations of refugees and asylum seekers in migration societies and 
aim to bring about change towards what those engaging in relationships of 
solidarity consider a ‘better’ alternative. Such political forms of refugee sup- 
port, I will argue, do not always form in direct opposition to the state nor 
do they necessarily emanate from individuals or groups that openly identify 
themselves as “political” or “activist”. Rather, they often arise out of the im- 
pulse to change the status quo and to build a different alternative through 
hands-on interventions. In what follows, I thus explore the alternative visions 
of citizenship and belonging that were articulated and enacted through prac- 
tices of refuge support. 

I am also interested in moments when individuals and their practices 
become politicized, i.e. moments when actors try to shape the social imagi- 
naries of refugee solidarity in ways that open up political possibilities and 
induce change towards a ‘better society’. In the area of my field research, 
the Refugee Council played an important role in the politicization of those 
who became active as volunteers around the long summer of migration. For 
many, this non-governmental organization served as a key contact point and 
source of information. Its conferences, which I regularly attended between 
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late 2014 and mid-2016, provided volunteers with an important platform for 
discussing problems and formulating positions relating to the most recent 
developments in the governance of refugees and asylum seekers. It should 
be acknowledged, however, that these conferences may have attracted those 
volunteers from across the state who were already more politically informed 
than others. Nonetheless, almost all of the citizens’ initiatives I spoke to in 
the course of my field research considered the Refugee Council to be a central 
source of information. Besides organizing conferences, the Refugee Council 
also kept citizens informed about and expressed views on the latest local, na- 
tional or European developments via regular email newsletters, its magazine 
and a website. In addition, it provided legal advice to volunteers, for instance 
via a counselling hotline, and also conducted lobbying work, representing the 
interests and concerns of citizens’ initiatives at the level of the state govern- 
ment. 

During my field research, I also came across instances of left-wing activist 
groups from across Germany intervening in a politicizing way in the practices 
and discourses of refugee support that emerged around the long summer of 
migration. Many of these groups had been committed to refugees for years, 
advocating for equal rights and freedom of movement (see Sasse et al. 2014). 
In the second chapter of this book, I illustrated how, in the small town of 
Ellwangen, a group of left-wing antifascist activists organized an ostensibly 
apolitical “solidarity march” in order to transmit their political worldviews 
and voice dissent towards governmental actors. I came across several similar 
instances when political activists aimed to influence the social imaginaries of 
newly committed volunteers or forged alliances with individuals who did not 
necessarily regard their actions as “political”. 

The investigation that follows draws on ethnographic fieldwork conducted 
between late 2014 and mid-2016 in the southern German state of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg as well as in other localities across the country. I draw on in- 
terviews with volunteers and activists, on participant observations at confer- 
ences that brought together people engaging in refugee support, and anal- 
yse written documents such as flyers and websites. Of particular importance 
for the purpose of this chapter are my observations at the conferences of the 
Refugee Council Baden-Wiirttemberg. Through these events, I gained insights 
into the discussions that developed between volunteers at the time. 

The following chapter is divided into five parts. I start off by scrutinizing 
my analytical perspective on a politics of presence. With this terminology I grasp 
the political possibilities that unfold when alternative visions of society and 
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belonging in migration societies are formulated and enacted, alternatives that 
revolve around the criterion of co-presence. These alternative visions, how- 
ever, proved to be highly contested and debated among those who supported 
refugees in the area of my field research. As I will illustrate in sections three 
to five, people held differing and ambivalent standpoints in relation to a de- 
mand for equal rights (section three), a demand for a right to stay (section 
four), and a demand for a right to migrate (section five). In the concluding 
section, I summarize my findings on the political dimensions of refugee sup- 
port around the long summer of migration. 


4.2. Politics of Presence: Enacting Alternative Visions of Society 


For the purpose of investigating the political dimensions of refugee support, 
I suggest to step back from clear-cut distinctions between ostensibly ‘apoliti- 
cal’ forms of humanitarian volunteering and political activism. Instead, I look 
at practices of refugee support through the analytical perspective of a politics 
of presence. With this terminology I refer to the political possibilities that un- 
fold when alternative visions of society and belonging in migration societies 
are formulated and enacted; alternatives to the exclusionary and discriminat- 
ing effects of national citizenship that became increasingly pressing around 
the long summer of migration. I argue that these alternative visions centrally 
built on presence, i.e. the material act of being there, as the defining criterion 
for social membership. Nevertheless, as I will outline in more detail later on, 
these alternatives were highly contested among different groups and indi- 
viduals and oscillated between a radical call for the universal inclusion of all 
those present on the ground to more conditional and hesitant views. In this 
section, I outline the conceptual contours of such a perspective on politics of 
presence in more detail. In the first part, I draw on works in the field of criti- 
cal citizenship studies. In the second, I look in more detail at how ‘presence’ 
functioned as a (nonetheless contested) mode of belonging during the long 
summer of migration. 


4.2.1. The Deficiencies of National Citizenship 


Since the 18™ century, the nation-state has formed the primary locus for po- 
litical belonging and it still determines how we think about the political today 


(see Wimmer & Glick Schiller 2002). In more traditional understandings, na- 
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tional citizenship was depicted as a “contract” between state authorities and 
citizens, while the latter were said to hold certain rights and obligations to- 
wards the state (Marshall 1950). Such a perspective focussed mainly on the in- 
clusionary dimensions of national citizenship. More recently, however, works 
in the field of critical citizenship studies began to stress the exclusionary di- 
mensions of membership based on the nation-state (see Isin 2008; Isin 2011). 
They argue that the legal inclusion of some goes hand in hand with the def- 
inition of others as aliens or non-citizens who, although present on national 
territories, are excluded from political processes (see McNevin 2011). Through 
this logic, the nation-state produces unequal rights-holders within its own 
territorial confines. 

This is all the more so in times of heightened global mobility, when pop- 
ulations are becoming increasingly heterogeneous (see Castles & Miller 1994; 
Cresswell 2006). Migrants — such as asylum seekers and refugees — lack access 
to citizen rights and are therefore kept in legal limbo, neither fully included 
nor fully excluded from the nation-state. Many of the works in the field of 
critical citizenship studies take their cue from Giorgio Agamben (2005), who 
outlines how the nation-state governs through the creation of “a state of ex- 
ception” in which migrants and asylum seekers are deprived of fundamental 
rights. Others have stressed how, in the context of migration, the exclusionary 
dimensions of citizenship produce an exploitable labour force that is rendered 
vulnerable to the operations of government and market capitalism (Shachar 
2009; Goldring & Landolt 2011; Aliverti 2012). In consequence, the relationship 
between the subjects residing within a nation-state and the polity is becom- 
ing “deterritorialized” (see Sassen 2003: 42). In sum, these works suggest that, 
in a globalized world where people are highly mobile, national citizenship is 
increasingly incapable of integrating a large proportion of the population as 
equal rights-holders. 

In the field of critical citizenship studies, scholars have also outlined how 
national citizenship is continuously reworked, altered or contested in order 
to cope with the new circumstances (Ong 1999; Torpey 2000; Ong 2005, 2006; 
Staeheli et al. 2012). Such works put forward more flexible conceptions of 
citizenship that go beyond legal definitions and emphasize that citizenship is 
also socially (re)produced and contingent on acts and practices. A major influ- 
ence here is Isin’s work on “acts of citizenship”. Isin emphasizes how subjects 
excluded from the dominant order nevertheless enact citizenship and, in do- 
ing so, make a claim to be counted (Isin 2008; Isin & Nielsen 2008; Isin 2012). 
Through such means, he argues, citizenship has historically become ever more 
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inclusive and, since the Greek polis, has gradually integrated minorities that 
were formerly excluded from the dominant order, such as slaves and women 
(Isin 2002; Isin, Nyers & Turner 2008). Isin and Nielsen (2008) outline how 
“acts of citizenship” thus open up important political possibilities, writing: 


“Acts of citizenship [...] disrupt habitus, create new possibilities, claim rights 
and impose obligations in emotionally charged tones; pose their claims in 
enduring and creative expressions; and, most of all, are the actual moments 
that shift established practices, status and order.” (Isin & Nielsen 2008: 10) 


According to Isin and Nielsen, such “acts of citizenship” point towards alter- 
native, more egalitarian forms of society; they shift established orders and are 
therefore highly political. Soysal (1994), meanwhile, argues that citizenship is 
increasingly going beyond national parameters, due to the development of 
what she calls “postnational citizenship”. Such forms of citizenship, she rea- 
sons, blur the dichotomy between ostensible citizens and aliens through the 
multiplication of memberships: 


“What is increasingly in place is a multiplicity of membership forms, which 
occasions exclusions and inclusions that no longer coincide with the bounds 
of the nation(al)” (Soysal 2012: ; no page number). 


Possibilities for transforming national citizenship can stem either from above 
or below the national level. On the one hand, scholars have discussed how 
forms of “transnational citizenship” (Baubéck 1994; Sassen 2003: 56) might 
alter and supplement national citizenship, for instance through European 
citizenship (see Balibar 2004; Soysal 2012). On the other hand, an emerg- 
ing strand of literature investigates the tendencies that rework and challenge 
national citizenship “from below” through forms of “urban citizenship” (see 
Bauböck 2003) or “subnational citizenship” (Bhuyan & Smith-Carrier 2012). 

The manifold practices of refugee support that emerged around the long 
summer of migration, I would argue, opened up such political possibilities for 
transforming and contesting national citizenship ‘from below’. I will scruti- 
nize these politics of presence that were opened up by practices of refugee sup- 
port in more detail in the following section. 


4.2.2. Presence as an Alternative Mode of Belonging 


“In the past year, something unbelievable happened: [...] When it became 
clear that state actors were not reacting adequately in order to provide the 
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most basic necessities to the newcomers, hundreds of thousands, maybe 
even millions of established residents reacted spontaneously and, together 
with the refugees, built structures of solidarity and understanding [...] Be- 
yond established institutions, a broad and transnational process emerged 
that pointed to a future society in which issues of fair distribution, belonging and 
social rights are redefined.” (Call for Contributions, Welcome2Stay Conference, 
10-12 June 2016 in Leipzig; emphasis added)' 


On a sunny Sunday morning in June 2016, somewhere on the outskirts of the 
eastern German city of Leipzig, I made my way from the tramway station to 
the abandoned fairgrounds where the conference “Welcome2Stay” had taken 
place over the past two days. “Solidarity” was one of the buzzwords I heard 
countless times during these days. They were packed with thought-provoking 
workshops, discussion groups, plenary talks and social activities. The event 
aimed to bring together all kinds of different groups and individuals actively 
supporting refugees across Germany, including those who regarded them- 
selves as “political activists” and those who sought to help refugees for osten- 
sibly humanitarian reasons. Indeed, my approximately 800 co-participants 
seemed to be from diverse backgrounds and age groups. 

On the morning of the third and final day of the conference, I opted to 
attend the last session of the scheduled programme, which was entitled “Vi- 
sions, Networking, Political Perspectives, What Should We Do?”. As usual, we 
started well behind schedule. When I entered the tent around the appointed 
time, people were still chatting or having their breakfast, supplied by the self- 
organized “solidarity kitchen”, which had served food to the conference par- 
ticipants over the past days. With almost an hour of delay, a middle-aged 
moderator stepped up and welcomed participants to the last conference day. 
After some words of introduction, he kicked off a discussion among the au- 
dience by asking participants about the lessons they had learnt in the course 


1 Translation by LF. German original: “Im letzten Jahr ist etwas Unglaubliches geschehen: 
[..] Als deutlich wurde, dass staatliche Stellen nicht angemessen handelten, um 
fiir die Neuangekommenen das Notwendige bereitzustellen, reagierten Hundert- 
tausende, vielleicht sogar Millionen Alteingesessene spontan und schufen gemeinsam 
mit den Geflüchteten Strukturen der Solidarität und der Verständigung [...] Jenseits 
der etablierten Institutionen entstand ein breiter und transnationaler Prozess, der auf 
eine zukiinftige Gesellschaft verwies, in der sich Fragen nach gerechter Verteilung, 
Zugehörigkeit und sozialen Rechten neu formulierten “ See also: http://welcomezstay. 
org/de/aufruf-zur-beteiligung/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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of the workshop and about their visions and ideas for future joint actions. 
After several people in the audience had shared their thoughts and ideas, the 
moderator took the microphone again and announced that he would like to 
put forward a proposition that, in his eyes, represented common ground for 
all of the participants. In a loud, confident voice, he asserted: 


“Firstly, all of us here believe in the right to migration, no matter the origin— 
inaright tocome, arightto stay anda right to leave! Secondly, all of us should 
have the same political and social rights! Including to education, housing 
and health.” (Field notes: 12/6/2016) 


These closing remarks, I would argue, are an example of the alternative vi- 
sions of society, belonging and citizenship that were enacted and formulated 
through practices of refugee support around the long summer of migration. It 
epitomizes an aspiration for a society that does not make distinctions among 
its members based on pre-established ethnic or national criteria but, instead, 
grants equal rights to “all of us”, i.e. to all those present on the ground. 

The growing numbers of arriving asylum seekers made citizens more 
aware than ever that societies are becoming increasingly heterogeneous and 
mobile. This was due partly to the growing visibility of the cross-border 
movement of asylum seekers around the long summer of migration and 
partly to their accommodation in villages and neighbourhoods that had not 
previously received any asylum seekers. These developments, I would argue, 
led many volunteers to reflect on the deficiencies of national citizenship, 
to adopt critical positions towards them, and to enact alternative visions of 
belonging on the ground. Their practices of refugee support thus also re- 
sponded to a need to incorporate newcomers with diverse backgrounds who 
were otherwise excluded from a membership based on national confines. 
Whether people considered their practices of refugee support as “political”, 
“somewhat political” or “apolitical”, questions of fairer distribution gained 
relevance for many during the long summer of migration. Quite connectedly, 
Schwiertz and Schwenken (2020: 418) argue that “practices, relationships, 
and institutions of solidarity take part in renegotiating modes of inclusion 
and exclusion inherent to citizenship in multiple aspects”. Oosterlynck et 
al. (2016: 10) propose that “the growing ethnic and cultural diversity of the 
population makes it necessary to look for innovative forms of solidarity 
elsewhere, namely in the here and now of actual practices in particular 
places”. They thus propose to shift attention “to the relationally constituted 
places where diversity is encountered and negotiated” (ibid.). 
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In his monograph Give a Man a Fish, Ferguson (2015: 33) considers such al- 
ternative forms of distribution building on the notion of a “rightful share” of 
existing resources for all, including marginalized sections of society. What is 
required, he says, is a “process of discovery and invention’ in order to be “at- 
tentive to the ways that new conditions may be opening up new possibilities 
for politics and policy alike” (ibid.). Ferguson thus emphasizes the significance 
of forms of social assistance and argues that such practices entail a new way of 
thinking that is “associated with both new kinds of political claim-making and 
new possibilities for political mobilization” (ibid.: 14). In his lecture “Presence 


p2 


and Social Obligation: An Essay on the Share”, Ferguson (2017) proposed that 
such alternatives revolve around the theme of presence. They include whoever 
is ‘here’, present within a community, and thus focus on practical matters of 
distribution rather than on abstract membership based on the imagined com- 
munity of the nation (cf. Anderson 1983). Co-presence, he suggested, comes 
with shared demands and provides the basis for more inclusionary forms of 
politics. 

Building on Ferguson's works, I would argue that the practices of refugee 
support that emerged around the German migration summer came with a pol- 
itics of presence that articulated and enacted new forms of distribution in an en- 
vironment incapable of providing the newcomers with a ‘rightful share’. As is 
the case for the mantra formulated in the closing session of the Welcome2Stay 
conference in Leipzig, these alternatives revolved around the theme of pres- 
ence, i.e. the physical act of being there on the ground. 

This emphasis on co-presence is in line with an emerging and growing 
interest in ‘the local’ as a spatial reference for political alternatives beyond the 
nation-state. For instance, Bauder has written extensively on the question 
of how political alternatives form ‘below’ the nation-state, on a local or ur- 
ban scale (Bauder 2011, 2012, 2013, 2015, 2016). He suggests that a jus domicile 
principle might provide an emerging mode of imagining political member- 
ship beyond the national order (Bauder 2012). This principle would grant equal 
rights to all de facto residents in a community and thus enacts “a practical al- 
ternative for reconfiguring formal citizenship to include populations that are 
mobile across borders” (Bauder 2013: 3). Resulting forms of “domicile citizen- 
ship” would offer opportunities to decouple citizenship from the nation-state 
(ibid.). Writing with Austin, Bauder (2010: 12) emphasizes the significance of 
universality for such modes of belonging arguing that “jus domicile citizenship 


2 Dahrendorf Lecture at the University of Konstanz, 5/7/2017. 
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should be a right and should not be conferred selectively on some residents 
and denied to others”. In his writings on migrant solidarity, Bauder (2019: 
7) also stresses that “the solidarities that emerge from migration give rise to 
‘place-based politics’ [...] these politics relate to the local presence of interna- 
tional migrants and refugees”. Similarly, the volunteers in the area of my field 
research often stressed the significance of implementing a more inclusive al- 
ternative in their neighbourhood, village or region and, in doing so, placed an 
emphasis on the local level. 

Yet, scholars have also pointed to the contested nature of alternative 
modes of belonging that form ‘below’ the nation-state. There is a fruitful 
strand of literature that scrutinizes differing understandings of belonging 
(see for example Yuval-Davis 2006; Pfaff-Czarnecka & Toffin 2011; Yuval- 
Davis 2011). For instance, Youkhana (2015: 11) emphasizes that modes of 
belonging are subject to manifold contestations, opening up “a politics of 
belonging”: “Belonging is produced beyond ethnic or national boundaries but 
is contested on interrelated sites, scales, and networks” (Youkhana 2015: 14). 
This contested nature of social membership is also emphasized by Soysal’s 
works on postnational forms of citizenship: “Postnational rights are results 
of struggles, negotiations, and arbitrations by actors at local, national, and 
transnational levels and are contingent upon issues of distribution and 
equity” (Soysal 2012: no page number). 

In a similar vein, the alternative visions of belonging that were articu- 
lated and enacted through practices of refuge support in the area of my field 
research also proved to be highly contested among different individuals and 
groups involved. They oscillated in-between calls for a radical egalitarian so- 
ciety and more conditioned and hesitant views. It is these diverse positions 
that I aim to grasp with the concept of a politics of presence. In the remainder 
of this chapter, I scrutinize the contested alternatives to national citizenship 
that emerged around the German migration summer, arguing that they re- 
volved around a demand for equal rights (section three), a demand for a right 
to stay (section four) and a demand for a right to migrate (section five). 


4.3. Contestations around Equal Rights 


In his closing statement, the moderator at the Welcome2Stay conference put 
forward a demand for radical political equality: “[...] Secondly, all of us should 
have the same political and social rights! Including to education, housing and 
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health” (Field notes: 12/6/2016, emphasis added). In his view, such a call for 
equal rights mirrored a demand shared not only by the audience members of 
the conference but by many that engaged in practices of refugee support. In 
contrast, I would suggest that a universal demand for equal rights for all those 
present on the ground was a highly contested claim among those who sup- 
ported refugees. In the following subsections, I scrutinize the differing views 
towards such a demand among the individuals and groups I encountered in 
the course of my field research. Although some articulated and enacted a uni- 
versal call for equal rights (first subsection), others made their efforts to in- 
tegrate asylum seekers as equals contingent on certain categories and, thus, 
put forward more ambivalent and conditioned positions (second subsection). 


4.3.1. Solidarity Cities: Universal Demands for Equal Rights 


In the wake of the migration summer, incentives to implement “Solidarity 
Cities” emerged in many German cities. A striking example is the Solidar- 
ity City network in Freiburg, the second largest city in the southern German 
state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. This network consisted of a loose alliance of 
individuals and groups supporting refugees in the city. The main impetus, 
however, stemmed from the group “Freiburger Forum aktiv gegen Ausgren- 
zung” (roughly “Freiburg Anti-Exclusion Forum”), as I discovered via its regu- 
lar email newsletters, to which I subscribed. From mid-2016 on, the Solidarity 
City Freiburg became a major focus of the group's activities. In the course of 
my field research, I found the Freiburger Forum to be one of the most visible, 
well known and influential of the groups across Baden-Wiirttemberg taking a 
critical stance on the situation of asylum seekers. The group openly voiced 
dissent with certain asylum policies through demonstrations, open letters 
and other campaigns that gained high public visibility. Although these ac- 
tions might mark the group out as more politically informed than others, it 
neither presented itself as “activist” nor as acting from a leftist political po- 
sition. This was also mirrored by the Solidarity City Freiburg network, which 
did not present itself as ‘politically activist’ but, instead, as an ‘open alliance’ 
of diverse groups and individuals. 

The Solidarity City Freiburg campaign is a clear example of a group that 
put forward a radical call for equal rights for all those present within the con- 
fines of the city. This is best illustrated in the official flyer that promoted the 
Solidarity City idea and featured the silhouette of Freiburg in the background. 
In the foreground was the following statement: 
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“Our demands are simple: every person living in Freiburg .. should have a 
right to basic services; should have access to the infrastructure of the city; 
should be able to receive education; should be able to access medical health 
services; should be able to take part in political decision-making; should 
have the right to cultural participation; should have the right to stay! And 
these rights should be independent of the status of the individual person.”? 
(Flyer, Solidarity City Freiburg, 2017)* 


Solidarity, in this context, thus meant a vision of a socially and politically egal- 
itarian society within the confines of the city. This vision is very much in line 
with what Schwiertz (2016) calls “radical egalitarian citizenship”. The rights to 
be granted in this utopian Solidarity City include not only the right to equal 
access to the city’s basic services but also the right to “take part in political 
decision-making processes”, a right conventionally limited to those classed 
as national citizens. Furthermore, the Solidarity City project was presented 
as benefitting all and, thus, as a means to improve the city as a whole. This 
was reflected by the headline of the flyer, which proclaimed “an opportunity 
for a more just city” (Flyer, Solidarity City Freiburg: 2017). 

The alternative understandings of belonging formulated by the Solidarity 
City Freiburg connect strikingly to the literature on forms of ‘urban citizen- 
ship’ (see Baubéck 2003; Varsanyi 2006; Lebuhn 2013). Different authors sug- 
gest that such forms of citizenship present an activist strategy that challenges 
the nation-state ‘from below’ by calling for equal rights for the inhabitants of 
a city (see Kalandides & Vaiou 2012; Canepari & Rosa 2017; Kandylis 2017). 
Many of these works refer to the writings of Henri Lefebvre (1996) and David 
Harvey (2012) on the ‘right to the city’, calling for all of a city’s inhabitants to 
have the right to transform and participate in the reworking of its structures. 

Drawing on these works, Purcell (2002: 100) outlines how demands on 
the ‘right to the city 


7u 


offer an alternative that directly challenges and rethinks 


3 Translation by LF. German original: “Unsere Forderungen sind einfach: Jede Person, die 
in Freiburg lebt [...] soll ein Recht auf Daseinsgrundversorgung haben; soll Zugang zu 
Infrastrukturen der Stadt gewährt werden; soll Bildung und Weiterbildung ermöglicht 
werden; soll medizinische Beratung und Versorgung in Anspruch nehmen können; soll 
politisch mitbestimmen dürfen; soll das Recht auf kulturelle Teilhabe besitzen; soll das 
Recht zu bleiben haben! Und diese Rechte sollen unabhängig vom jeweiligen Aufent- 
haltsstatus der Person sein”. 

4 See: https://www.freiburger-forum.net/wordpress/wp-content/uploads/2017/06/soli- 
daritycity-flyer-Freiburg.pdf (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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the current structure of both capitalism and liberal-democratic citizenship”. 
He thus argues that they not only articulate an alternative vision of social 
membership but also directly challenge the current status quo. This is also 
mirrored in the Solidarity City project in Freiburg: the flyer not only put for- 
ward a demand for a radical egalitarian alternative but also entailed a criti- 
cal examination of current conditions of inequality affecting the inhabitants 
of the city. For instance, it drew attention to the marginalized political sta- 
tus of illegalized migrants, stating that “not all of our fellow citizens hold 
a German passport and not all have a secure residence status” (Flyer, Soli- 
darity City Freiburg: 2017). The flyer thus spoke out against the distinction 
between national citizens and aliens, a distinction that creates a situation of 
unequal rights on the ground. It also repeatedly criticized German asylum 
laws such as the “Asylbewerberleistungsgesetz”, which determines the ma- 
terial and monetary benefits asylum seekers receive from the German state. 
This law, it claimed, resulted in a situation where asylum seekers were “even 
worse off” than those on social security benefits. Thus, the project highlighted 
various ways in which national laws produce inequalities on the ground. 

Scholars have engaged more thoroughly with the Sanctuary or Solidarity 
City movement in the Anglophone world, in particular in Canada and the US 
(see Ridgley 2008; Ridgley 2011; Bauder 2017) but also in the UK (see Squire 
2011b; Squire & Darling 2013). These works outline how such utopian projects 
challenge the exclusion of marginalized parts of society from national cit- 
izenship rights. Squire (2011b: 290), for instance, points out how their cam- 
paigns “enact a mobile form of solidarity based on participation through pres- 
ence”, cut across social hierarchies, and blur the distinction between ‘guest’ 
and ‘host’. Others put forward a more sceptical view of the transformative 
power of Solidarity Cities. For instance, Bagelman (2013) argues that such 
imaginaries mobilize “a politics of ease” that is complicit in the existing asy- 
lum regime, deferring the debate about exclusionary mechanisms and laws 
that render asylum seekers vulnerable to the operations of the state. 

In the German context, Solidarity Cities have not yet received the same 
attention as those in the United States. This might be partly explained by the 
fact that American cities have coped with a substantially higher number of un- 
documented illegalized migrants for years, from Central American countries 
for instance. And yet, the example of the Solidarity City network in Freiburg 


5 Translation by LF. German original: “Nicht jede_r unserer Mitbtrger_innen hat einen 
deutschen Pass, und auch nicht jede_r hat einen gesicherten Aufenthaltsstatus.”. 
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clearly illustrates that such alternative imaginaries of urban citizenship have 
also started to take shape in Germany. In the wake of the long summer of 
migration, similar drives to implement Solidarity Cities emerged in various 
cities across the country, for instance in Berlin, Hamburg and Augsburg. Fur- 
ther research is needed in order to investigate their possibilities and limita- 
tions when it comes to enacting alternative visions of belonging. 

To sum up, the example of the Solidarity City in Freiburg illustrated how 
alternative visions of society and belonging formed in response to the long 
summer of migration, alternative visions that revolved around a radical de- 
mand for equal rights for all those present on the ground. In the following 
subsection, I illustrate how many of the volunteers I spoke to in the course of 
my field research put forward more hesitant and conditioned views on a de- 
mand for equal rights. Nevertheless, they positioned themselves in manifold 
ways in relation to existing exclusions while forging new relationships that 
aimed to foster more egalitarian alternatives. 


4.3.2. Ambivalent Positions and Conditional Hospitality 


Many of the volunteers who engaged in practices of refugee support around 
the long summer of migration were mobilized by a desire to change the status 
quo in their local communities in favour of a different alternative. Nonethe- 
less, they often refrained from a radical demand for equal rights. In order 
to illustrate this, I draw on an intriguing interview with two volunteers sup- 
porting refugees in the small village of Berglen. Birgit Frank and Julia Kuch 
were leading figures in the local citizens’ initiative “Network for Refugees” 
(“Netzwerk ftir Flüchtlinge”), which had around 80 active members when I 
interviewed the two women in March 2016. This initiative formed in response 
to the allocation of around 100 refugees to Berglen in 2015, the first time the 
village had received asylum seekers. During our interview, I asked the women 
what had motivated them to get involved in practices of refugee support. Bir- 
git Frank explained there was both a “human” and a “political component” 
behind her involvement. She explained the latter as follows: 


“I think it is also an opportunity for something to happen regarding social 
housing, and not just because of the refugees, but also for us to make sure 
that we don't pit the weak against the weak, that everyone has a minimum 
standard of living and that there is enough social housing. And that might 
also wake some of our politicians up to the fact that something has to be 
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done here because otherwise people really will vote AfD.”° (Interview with 


Birgit Frank and Julia Kuch: 14/3/2016) 


Quite similar to the Solidarity City network in Freiburg, Birgit Frank thus 
claimed to be motivated by a vision of society in which “everyone has a mini- 
mum standard of living’, and equal access to benefits such as social housing. 
She also problematized the current situation of inequality, in which asylum 
seekers were pitted against others in “weak” positions, while depicting her ac- 
tions as an opportunity to “wake up” politicians. I would argue that this clearly 
illustrates how my interlocutor regarded her helping practices as a means to 
enact a more egalitarian alternative in her local community, although she did 
not directly demand equal rights for the newcomers. 

In contrast to Birgit Frank, her colleague Julia Kuch explicitly denied that 
her actions were “political”. Nevertheless, she also emphasized her motivation 
to contribute to the public good in Berglen, saying: 


“So from the beginning, | said: I’m notjust doing it for the refugees, I’m doing 
itas much for the people of Berglen, just so that the two can live side by side 
more tolerably. In thatsense, we see ourselves as intermediaries.” (Interview 
with Birgit Frank and Julia Kuch: 14/3/2016) 


Julia Kuch thus aimed to change the situation in her local community by “in- 
termediating” between newcomers and established residents. She regarded 
her practices of refugee support as a means to forge new relationships and 
to counteract exclusions and isolations on the ground. To Julia Kuch, help- 
ing refugees served as a way of ensuring everyone could live side by side and 
avoiding conflicts, while helping, to Birgit Frank, drew attention to the prob- 
lems of ‘weaker’ groups. All the same, both volunteers sought to change their 
local community by enacting a ‘better’ alternative on the ground. 


6 Translation by LF. German original: “Ich denk, das ist auch eine Chance, dass jetzt was 
Richtung Wohnungsbau net nur wegen den Flüchtlingen was passiert, sondern dass 
wir alle dafür sorgen müssen, dass nicht Schwache gegen Schwache ausgespielt wer- 
den, sondern dass wir alle einen Mindeststandard haben und genügend Wohnraum 
da ist und dass das auch manche politische Ebene wachrütteln wird, dass man was tun 
muss, weil sonst wird wirklich die AfD gewahlt.”. 

7 Translation by LF. German original: “Also ich hab von Anfang an gesagt, ich mach das 
nicht nur für die Flüchtlinge, sondern ich mach das genauso gut fiir die Bevölkerung 
von Berglen, um einfach ein Zusammenleben zwischen beiden Parteien ertraglicher 
zu machen. Insofern sehen wir uns schon so als Vermittler zwischen beiden.”. 
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In their attempt to conceptualize the “role of individuals in creating 
change”, Martin, Hanson and Fontaine (2007) pose the question: “What 
counts as activism?”. They propose opening up the category of political ac- 
tivism to include not only actions that are conventionally considered ‘political’ 
but also everyday actions with a more limited geographic reach. They thus 
emphasize the significance of local and everyday forms of interaction: 


“activism [...] emerges from the everyday lived context (place) in which peo- 
ple are embedded; activism entails an individual making particular kinds of 
new connections between people that alter power relations within existing 
social networks” (Martin, Hanson & Fontaine 2007: 80) 


Similarly, I would argue, many volunteers in the area of my field research 
aimed to foster new relationships within their community in order to alter 
and transform existing power imbalances — and thus engaged in forms of ev- 
eryday activism. Nevertheless, the volunteers’ positions regarding the ques- 
tion of how the more egalitarian alternatives should look like in practice were 
highly contested and debated. During my interview in Berglen, the two vol- 
unteers repeatedly argued when responding to my questions and apparently 
held quite different standpoints in this regard. To varying extents, their views 
also differed from the radical call for equal rights made at the WelcomezStay 
conference and by the Solidarity City network. 

Quite often, volunteers set certain limits on the inclusion of asylum seek- 
ers as fellow citizens within their local community and made their efforts to 
foster a more egalitarian alternative depended on certain categories. My con- 
versation with Julia Kuch illustrated this strikingly: her practices of refugee 
support turned out to be conditional on the nationality, race and gender of 
the asylum seekers. This is illustrated by the following statement, in which 
she talked about the new accommodation centre that had been set up in a 
former schoolhouse in Berglen: 


“So, we are kind of very blessed here. Up there are many families, many chil- 
dren — they all give you a hug when you get there. If there were 60 black 
African men up there, that would be something quite different. Just in terms 
of the character, the potential, the appearance”® (Interview with Birgit Frank 
and Julia Kuch: 14/3/2016) 


8 Translation by LF. German original: “Also wir sind halt schon auch verwohnt, da 
oben sind viele Familien, viele Kinder, die nehmen einen alle in Arm, wenn man da 
oben ankommt. Wenn da oben jetzt 60 schwarzafrikanische Manner waren, dann 
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Most of the refugees who had arrived in Berglen, Julia Kuch told me, were 
families of Syrian or Iraqi origin. Therefore, they had good chances of being 
recognized as ‘genuine’ refugees in the course of their asylum process, while, 
in the long-run, they could be socially integrated as equal citizens in Berglen. 
However, if it had been “black African men” that would have been quite dif- 
ferent, my interlocutor asserted. I came across many cases in the course of 
my field research, where people from Sub-Saharan African countries were 
depicted as ‘bogus’ asylum seekers who had claimed asylum for what were 
considered bogus economic reasons, a perception also mirrored in their gen- 
erally low rates of recognition by the German government. My interlocutor 
Julia Kuch, along with her bluntly racist attitudes, thus also made her efforts 
to support refugees in Berglen contingent on governmental categorizations 
of ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers. 

Furthermore, volunteers in the area of my field research often made the 
social integration of asylum seekers as equal members subject to certain rules 
of conduct. This became strikingly illustrated at the Welcome2Stay conference 
in Leipzig. As outlined above, the moderator of the final plenary discussion 
demanded equal rights for all in his closing statement. Yet, this demand also 
evoked sceptical reactions among audience members, some of whom com- 
mented critically on the moderator’s proposition. Most strikingly, an elderly 
woman remarked that these demands were “too universal” and needed to be 
tied to certain conditions and obligations for the newcomers, such as respect 
for gender equality and non-patriarchal behaviour (Field notes: 12/6/2016). 
This comment, I would argue, epitomizes how many of my interlocutors tied 
their visions of a more egalitarian alternative to certain expectations concern- 
ing the behaviour of the present asylum seekers, such as gratitude. 

Rather than supporting radical demands for equal rights, many of the vol- 
unteers in the area of my field research thus made their hospitality contingent 
on categories such as nation, gender or expected behaviours. These observa- 
tions connect with Jacques Derrida’s writings on the ethics of hospitality (see 
Derrida & Dufourmantelle 2000). Building on Kant, Derrida distinguishes be- 
tween forms of “conditional hospitality” and “unconditional hospitality”. The 
former, the unconditional reception of the foreigner, he argues, would always 
only present an ideal, a fiction that is impossible to implement in practice 
(Derrida & Caputo 1997: 110). Enacting hospitality, on the other hand, would 


ware es auch nochmal was Anderes. Schon allein vom Charakter, vom Potenzial, vom 
Auftreten”. 
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always require the imposition of certain conditions and terms upon it. The 
implementation of hospitality thus revolves around a “negotiation of the im- 
possibility”, as O'Gorman (2006: 54) remarks. This, I would argue, is also mir- 
rored in the differing views among those volunteering with refugees in the 
area of my field research. While the Solidarity City network and the modera- 
tor of the Welcome2Stay conference issued a universal call for equal rights - 
for unconditional hospitality - those who sought to help refugees in their local 
communities, and thus practically enacted hospitality, often tied the integra- 
tion of asylum seekers as fellow citizens to certain conditions. Nonetheless, 
all of them sought to enact a different alternative ‘from below’ the nation- 
state. 


4.4. Contestations around a Right to Stay 


Along with equal rights, the moderator at the Welcome2Stay conference in 
Leipzig demanded “a right to stay” (Field notes: 12/06/2016). During my field 
research, however, I realized that many of my interlocutors had quite ambiva- 
lent, and at times conflicting perspectives towards this demand. This was par- 
ticularly evident in the context of deportations: whether or not asylum seek- 
ers whose asylum case was rejected should be granted a right to stay proved 
a central issue that regularly provoked discussions among those supporting 
refugees. In the following two subsections, I scrutinize how people in the area 
of my field research positioned themselves in relation to a demand for a right 
to stay. 


4.4.1. Taking, or not Taking a Stand against Deportations 


For many of my interlocutors, the question of whether all asylum seekers 
should be granted a right to stay or not was not an easy one. This became 
most apparent when volunteers discussed the issue of deportations, i.e. the 
forced return of rejected asylum seekers to their countries of origin or, as 
in the case of Dublin III deportations, to the EU member state responsi- 
ble for processing the asylum case. Deportations were a subject that regu- 
larly eschewed controversial discussions among the volunteers, for instance, 
at the conferences of the Refugee Council of Baden-Wiirttemberg. In a nut- 
shell, these debates revolved around the question of whether governmental 
decisions to reject and deport certain groups of migrants were acceptable or 
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whether volunteers should oppose such decisions and call for a right to stay 
for the affected. 

For instance, in November 2014, I attended the workshop “Staying Here - 
Successful Protests and Concepts against Deportations” at a Refugee Council 
conference. This workshop aimed to discuss possible ways to contest deporta- 
tions of rejected asylum seekers. To this end, the Refugee Council had invited 
two “experts” who had travelled all the way from Osnabriick, a city in northern 
Germany, to Stuttgart in order to recount their experiences in blocking de- 
portations. One was a student in his early twenties called Michael, the other 
was Aman, a refugee from Eritrea, who was slightly older and spoke German 
with a heavy accent. Both introduced themselves as members of the group 
“No Lager Osnabriick”’, which had a long history of success in preventing de- 
portations. Several years ago, the group had started blocking deportations of 
rejected asylum seekers to their countries of origin or, in the case of Dublin 
deportations, to other European member states. Michael and Aman intro- 
duced No Lager as an “anti-racist supporter group” (Field notes: 22/11/2014) 
that, at the time of the workshop, consisted of around 50 active members. In 
the course of their talk, the two shared their experiences and gave practical 
hints on how to (peacefully) block deportations on the ground. The audience 
seemed quite interested and was particularly attentive when it came to the 
practical details of these blockings. Many participants in the audience also 
voiced their respect and admiration for the successful actions of No Lager. 

When the workshop leaders finally opened the floor for discussion, a lively 
and heated debate developed among workshop participants. This debate re- 
volved mainly around two issues: Firstly, many voiced dissent towards the 
workings of governmental authorities in the context of deportations and ac- 
cused them of the inhumane treatment of asylum seekers. For instance, they 
denounced the authorities for not informing asylum seekers before their de- 
portation, but simply showing up with police presence in the middle of the 
night. Secondly, people discussed whether and how deportations could also 
be blocked successfully in the respective local context of their citizens’ ini- 
tiatives across Baden-Wirttemberg. For instance, an elderly woman with a 
heavy Swabian dialect asserted that: 


9 The group name “No Lager” literally translates as “No Camp”, mirroring how self-de- 
picted political activists took a stand against the accommodation of asylum seekers 
in centralized and large-scale centres, which they called “camps” in order to highlight 
their problematic and discriminating consequences for their inhabitants. 
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“People’s behaviour in Upper Swabia is not the same as in Osnabriick. It is 
really difficult to do blocking in places such as Wurzach or other rural towns 


”!© (Field notes: 22/11/2014) 


where we don't have any students. 


Following the woman's statement, various participants of the workshop 
shared their experiences of how they themselves had already successfully 
blocked deportations in their local communities. It turned out that many had 
opposed deportations through legal means, organized church asylum or even 
hidden asylum seekers in their houses. 

These observations illustrate how people supporting refugees in the area 
of my field research often did not simply accept governmental deportation 
orders. Instead, they discussed deportations in critical terms and elaborated 
ways of opposing orders deemed unjust. By doing so, they demanded a right 
to stay for the affected. At this early stage of my fieldwork, it came as some- 
thing of a surprise that the blocking of deportations was not only being con- 
ducted by those who openly identified themselves as political activists but 
also by those who sought to help refugees for ostensibly humanitarian rea- 
sons, such as retired pastors or the elderly Swabian woman from Wurzach. 
In the course of my field research, however, I discovered that many volunteers 
took a critical stance in relation to the topic of deportations and, in doing so, 
engaged in a politics of presence. 

Scholars in the field of critical migration studies have outlined how de- 
portations function as a key moment in which the state exercises and affirms 
sovereign power (see De Genova 2010). According to Peter Nyers (2010a), the 
issue of deportations is thus fundamentally a political one: 


“In the case of asylum seekers, the decision about who will and who will not 
be provided with protection is not just a humanitarian determination but 
a moment when the sovereign state (re) founds its claim to monopolize the 
political. Anti-deportation activists can therefore be read in terms of con- 
temporary disputes over who has the authority to protect, and under what 
terms and conditions. Such activism can reveal new problematizations as 
well as new ways of thinking and acting politically.” (Nyers 2010a: 415) 


In line with Nyers, I would suggest that volunteers who actively take a stand 
against deportations directly challenge the authority of the nation-state in 


10 Translation by LF. German original: “Das Verhalten in Osnabrück ist anders als in Ober- 
schwaben. Es ist schwierig das Blocking in Orten wie Wurzach oder anderen ländlich 
geprägten Gegenden durchzuführen, da wir hier keine Studenten haben”. 
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the governance of migration. In doing so, they open up political possibilities 
that emphasize presence and enact alternative visions of society and belong- 
ing revolving around the rejected asylum seekers’ rights to stay. Yet, Kalir and 
Wissink (2016) caution against distinguishing neatly between those who at- 
tempt to enforce deportations and those who contest them, a distinction that 
obscures how such positions are, in fact, much more debated and heteroge- 
neous. They thus speak of a “deportation continuum” in order to make room 
for these differing views (ibid.). In line with their argument, I would sug- 
gest that the Refugee Council conferences served as an important “arena”, to 
borrow a term from Hilhorst and Jansen (2010), in which those supporting 
refugees could articulate and negotiate positions in relation to a ‘deportation 
continuum’. 

This arena, which was opened up by the Refugee Council, brought to- 
gether groups and individuals who embedded their practices of refugee sup- 
port in quite diverse social imaginaries. Via my regular participation in these 
conferences, I soon learned that many participants neither took an explicitly 
left-wing political stance nor did they regard themselves as political activists. 
Instead, the conferences brought together a broad range of volunteers, in- 
cluding retired teachers, pastors, lawyers or stay-at-home mothers, who often 
embedded their actions in humanitarian or religious imaginaries. Aman and 
Michael, the two workshop leaders from the group “No Lager Osnabritck”, 
however, probably did regard themselves as left-wing political activists, al- 
though they did not openly identify themselves as such during the workshop. 
When I studied the group's website in the wake of the workshop, I discov- 
ered that it formed part of a network of antifascist activists. Various links 
connected the website with other explicitly left-wing activist groups, such as 
“Rote Hilfe e.V.” or a left-wing student association at the University of Os- 
nabrtick. Moreover, the information on the website revealed that the group 
had organized various public protests and demonstrations that made explic- 
itly political demands while voicing dissent towards existing asylum and mi- 
gration policies. Most strikingly, it had previously organized a demonstration 
demanding an “unconditional right to stay” for all asylum seekers. 

Despite their differing self-understandings and motivations, however, the 
participants of the “Staying Here” workshop had a common denominator: 
they elaborated ways of blocking deportations and were thus determined to 
oppose governmental decisions. Yet, while the political activists of the “No 
Lager Osnabrück” group would probably reject any deportation in favour of 
an unconditional right to stay, this was not the case for many of those who 
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supported refugees for ostensibly humanitarian reasons. As I discovered in 
the course of my field research, the latter were often much more reluctant 
and ambivalent in this regards. 

Such disputed standpoints became apparent in relation to the deporta- 
tions of Sinti and Roma and those originating from Eastern European coun- 
tries" such as Serbia, Kosovo and Albania. On the one hand, I came across 
numerous moments when volunteers openly denounced such asylum seekers 
for claiming asylum on false pretences and even called for their deportation. 
On the other hand, several initiatives organized campaigns or talks criticiz- 
ing the problematic conditions in Eastern European countries, and raising 
awareness for the systematic discrimination against Sinti and Roma. For in- 
stance, the group “Freiburger Forum aktiv gegen Ausgrenzung” launched a 
campaign on behalf of a local Roma family demanding an “immediate right 
to return” (see Open Petition: 2015)”. Its online petition received more than 
8,000 signatures and widespread regional and national media attention (see 
Focus: 17/2/2015)” . In another town, a group supporting refugees handed over 
a petition entitled “No deportations of Roma!” to the local mayor (see Aktion 
Bleiberecht: 20/7/2014). 

More widespread dissent formed around the deportations of asylum 
seekers from Gambia. Due to a national distribution formula, Baden- 
Wiirttemberg accommodated a majority of the migrants originating from 
the small country in western Africa, and processed their asylum cases. During 
the time of my field research, however, most asylum claims by Gambians 
were rejected (cf. Fliichtlingsrat Niedersachsen: 2016). These decisions were 
denounced by many volunteers who criticized how Gambian asylum seekers 
were being sent back to a brutal dictatorship with an intolerable political 


11 Throughout 2014 and in the first months of 2015, Serbia, Kosovo and Albania were 
among the top countries of origin among those who claimed asylum in Germany. How- 
ever, recognition rates for asylum seekers from these countries were approximately 
zero. See: https://www.proasyl.de/hintergrund/zahlen-und-fakten-2015 (last accessed 
1/8/2020). 

12 See: https://www.openpetition.de/petition/online/sofortiges-wiedereinreise-und-rue 
ckkehrrecht-von-frau-ametovic-und-ihren-kindern-nach-freiburg (last accessed 1/8/ 
2020). 

13 See: http://www.focus.de/regional/freiburg/fluechtlinge-fall-ametovic-jugendhelfer- 
wollen-serbien-reise-mit-gall_id_4481827.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 

14 See: https://www.aktionbleiberecht.de/?p=6271 (last accessed 1/8/2020). 

15 See: https://www.nds-fluerat.org/19551/aktuelles/bereinigte-schutzquoten-fuer-ausg 
ewaehlte-herkunftslaender-von-fluechtlingen/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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situation. Several citizens’ initiatives thus organized campaigns demanding a 
right to stay for Gambians. For instance, in mid-2016, the group “Arbeitskreis 
Asyl Donaueschingen” (‘Asylum Working Circle Donaueschingen”) published 
an open letter to the German minister of the interior, calling for an end to 
all deportations to Gambia (Arbeistkreis Asyl DS: 2016)'*. Another initiative, 
the “Helferkreis Breisach” (literally “Helping Circle Breisach’), launched an 
online petition against the deportation of Gambians that gained more than 
5,000 signatures. In December 2016, when presidential elections in the 
African country were scheduled, the Refugee Council of Baden-Wirttemberg 
organized a “state-wide Gambia week” in order to call attention to the 
situation of asylum seekers originating from the country (see Fliichtlingsrat 
BW: 2016)”. According to the official website of the campaign, more than 50 
volunteers’ initiatives across Baden-Wirttemberg participated, organizing 
numerous local actions and events that received widespread media attention 
(see Abschiebestopp Gambia: 2016). 

These instances, I would argue, clearly illustrate how some of the volun- 
teers did not hesitate to systematically oppose deportation orders, demand- 
ing a right to stay for certain groups of asylum seekers. Although they did not 
directly demand an unconditional right to stay, their aim was nonetheless to 
change the status quo towards a more inclusive alternative. Rosenberger and 
Winkler (2014) argue that the opposition to deportations in local communities 
often depends on the individual case or on personal ties to the affected asylum 
seeker. Based on the observations of my field research, however, I would ar- 
gue that it was often also the national and ethnic background of the affected 
asylum seekers that determined whether volunteers perceived deportations 
as unjust and took a stand against them. 

Summing up, those who sought to help refugees for humanitarian rea- 
sons often elaborated where, when, for whom and under what circumstances 
a deportation was inappropriate and, in doing so, took up more conditional 
and ambivalent positions in relation to a right to stay. An issue, however, 


16 See: http://www.ak-asyl-ds.de/wp-content/uploads/2014/06/Offener-Brief-Gambia.p 


df (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
17 See: http://fluechtlingsrat-bw.de/files/Dateien/Dokumente/INFOS%20-%20Fluechtli 


ngsarbeit%20BW/2016%20landesweit/Aufruf%20Gambia-Woche%203-.12.%20De 
zember%202016.pdf (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
18 See: https://abschiebestoppgambia.wordpress.com/tag/presse/ (last accessed 1/8/20 
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that triggered more unanimous views among the volunteers were so-called 
“Dublin cases”, as I will illustrate in more detail in the following subsection. 


4.4.2. Counteracting the European Union 


Volunteers in the area of my field research quite often demanded an uncon- 
ditional, albeit temporary right to stay in the context of “Dublin cases”. These 
deportation orders fell under the Dublin III Regulation, an EU act stipulat- 
ing that responsibility for processing an asylum case lies with the member 
state through which an asylum seeker first enters the European Union (for 
more information on the Dublin Regulation see Kasparek & Matheis 2016; Pi- 
cozza 2017). Often this meant that countries at the margins of the European 
Union, such as Greece and Bulgaria, had to assume responsibility. If regis- 
tered asylum seekers moved on to Central European countries, for instance 
to Germany, the authorities could then deport them to the first-entry state. 
Campaigning against the Dublin Regulation became one of the central aspects 
of the work of the Refugee Council of Baden-Wiirttemberg in the first half of 
2015. Around the same time, such tendencies also occurred on a national level: 
the Refugee Councils of different German states joint forces with the non-gov- 
ernmental organization “Pro Asyl” in order to implement campaigns with the 
aim to abolish this regulation. 

Thus, the Dublin Regulation and related deportation orders became a ma- 
jor source of criticism among people supporting refugees even before the 
events of the long summer of migration. For instance, during an introductory 
speech to a Refugee Council conference in March 2015, the chairperson called 
the Dublin Regulation a “bureaucratic monstrosity” (Field notes: 7/3/2015). 
Later that day, I participated in a workshop entitled “Campaigns against the 
Dublin Regulation”, which was moderated by two employees of the Council. 
During their presentation, the two moderators asserted that “Fortress Eu- 
rope had two components” (Field notes: 7/3/2015): first, the fortification of 
European borders and second, the Dublin Regulation. In the subsequent dis- 
cussion, a heated debate developed in which audience members elaborated 
potential ways of protesting against and circumventing this EU regulation, 
for instance by blocking Dublin deportations. In this context, the modera- 
tors also recommended a brochure by the social welfare organization “Di- 
akonisches Werk Kassel” to the workshop participants. Available online, this 
brochure provided a step-by-step guide on how to legally intervene against a 
Dublin deportation. The workshop moderators thus encouraged volunteers to 
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legally contest such deportation orders in their local communities, explaining 
that these interventions often proved successful if they were justified in terms 
of the “sovereignty clause” (literally “Selbsteintrittsrecht”): if the asylum seeker 
had faced human rights violations in the EU member state to which he or she 
was to be deported, then volunteers should call on the German state to apply 
this clause and not enforce the Dublin Regulation. Other volunteers in the 
audience recalled how they had successfully hidden an asylum seeker threat- 
ened with a Dublin deportation in their house for several days, so that the time 
limit for implementing the deportation expired and the German state became 
responsible for processing the relevant asylum case. Together with the partic- 
ipants, the moderators also discussed possibilities of “lobbying against” the 
Dublin Regulation at a local level (Field notes: 7/3/2015). For instance, several 
volunteers in the audience emphasized that it was important to “spread the 
word” in their local communities and to influence political representatives via 
conversations on the ground. 

These observations resonate with something I encountered repeatedly in 
the course of my field research: committed volunteers considered the Dublin 
Regulation unjust and discriminatory and viewed it as a wider symbol of the 
ineffectiveness and inhumanity of the European Union. For instance, a volun- 
teer strikingly remarked that the Dublin Regulation was responsible for “send- 
ing asylum seekers back and forth as if they were goods, not humans” (Field 
notes: 7/3/2015). My interlocutors also often condemned the terrible condi- 
tions asylum seekers faced in the member states to which they were returned 
— in Hungary and Greece for instance — and criticized those countries’ inhu- 
mane treatment of asylum seekers. Others considered the Dublin regulation 
to be a direct result of the lack of cohesion among European member states, 
who were denounced for washing their hands of the responsibility to receive 
asylum seekers. In this context, volunteers also often criticized the EU for 
being heartless, ineffective and over-bureaucratic. 

These criticisms, I would argue, offer a striking example of the emotional 
disconnect many of my interlocutors felt in relation to the European Union, 
something that has been acknowledged in academic works on the European 
identity (see for instance Balibar 2004). This antipathy towards the European 
Union appeared to be a common denominator among many of the volunteers 
I encountered in the area of my field research. Some even told me that they 
were mobilized into refugee support in response to the European Union's in- 
humane treatment of asylum seekers. For many of my interlocutors, especially 
those who became involved before the long summer of migration, their prac- 
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tices of refugee support also served as a means to enact an alternative to the 
heartless European asylum and border policies and thus to challenge the Eu- 
ropean Union ‘from below’. Quite connectedly, Monforte (2020) argues that 
pro-migrants’ protest movements mobilize alternative visions and counter- 
stories of Europe and its borders. I would argue that my field research clearly 
revealed how those who supported refugees for ostensibly ‘apolitical’ human- 
itarian reasons were often also driven by such an impulse to enact alternative 
visions of Europe and challenge dominant ones. 

Summing up, many groups in the area of my field research did not hesi- 
tate to radically oppose the Dublin regulation and related deportation orders 
in their local communities. Kirchhoff (2020) observed a similar tendency in 
the northern German city of Osnabrück. These critical voices highlighted the 
deficiencies of the Dublin system months prior to what became known as the 
“refugee crisis”, when it eventually collapsed and asylum seekers could more 
or less travel freely to and claim asylum in Central European member states 
(cf. Kasparek 2016). Many volunteers also regarded their attempts to subvert 
Dublin deportations as a means to contest the EU asylum policies in general. 
They emphasized the presence of asylum seekers on the ground over the poli- 
cies of the European Union and, by so doing, demanded a right to stay, at 
least for the duration of the asylum process. 


4.5. Contestations around a Right to Migrate 


The politics of presence that formed among those who supported refugees 
around the long summer of migration not only revolved around demands 
for equal rights and a right to stay, but also around a demand for a right 
to migrate. In the course of my field research, I came across numerous 
instances when my interlocutors discussed the possibility of global freedom 
of movement. By doing so, they elaborated alternatives that would enable 
the free global circulation of people, alternatives that often went hand in 
hand with criticisms of fortified borders. However, this demand for a right 
to migrate was met with diverse and, at times, ambivalent positions among 
those supporting refugees. They ranged from a call to abolish all territorial 
borders to more circumspect and sceptical views. 

Those who openly identified themselves as “political activists” often called 
for a universal right to free global movement. This was particularly evident 
when I attended a conference in Berlin organized by the “International Coali- 
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tion of Sans-Papiers Migrants and Refugees” in February 2015. This confer- 
ence brought together around 200 participants from various European coun- 
tries, including politically active migrants and their supporters. Topics that 
were discussed during this two-day workshop included the European border 
and asylum policies, forms of legal and social exclusion, discrimination and 
racism, and the situation of asylum seekers on the ground. Although these 
topics resembled those discussed at the regular conferences of the Refugee 
Council of Baden-Wiirttemberg, not only were the participants at the Berlin 
conference younger on average, the tone of criticism was also much harsher. 
For instance, European border policies were compared to a “war on migrants” 
and national asylum policies were described as “persecution” (Field notes: 
7/2/2015; see also CISPM: 2015). What appeared to be a common denomi- 
nator among conference participants was the demand for an unconditional 
and universal right to free movement for all and the opposition to any policy 
restricting such a right (Field notes: 7/2/2015). For instance, the conference 
organizers instigated a protest march entitled “Stop War on Migrants”, for 
which they prepared around twenty cardboard coffins that protesters carried 
on their shoulders as they marched through the streets of central Berlin. These 
cardboard coffins, as the organizers told me, represented the thousands of 
dead migrants who had drowned in their attempt to cross the Mediterranean 
Sea. Through such means, they drew attention to the violent and deadly con- 
sequences of border protection. Other protesters carried banners calling for 
freedom of movement. During this “funeral march’, as the event organizers 
described it, protesters also chanted their demands out loud: “No borders, no 
nation, stop deportation!” or “Brick by brick, wall by wall, make the Fortress 
Europe fall!” (Field notes: 6/2/2015). 

The positions I encountered at the workshop in Berlin resembled what 
scholars have discussed as ‘No Border Network’, a loose, Europe-wide network 
of groups opposing territorial borders (see Hayter 2004; Walters 2006; Rigby 
& Schlembach 2013; Bauder 2015). As Walters (2006: 22) puts it, such groups 
“imagine a democratized mobility that encompasses autonomous movements 
of flight, circulation, settlement and unsettlement”. Rigby and Schlembach 
(2013: 159) argue that actions revolving around a demand for no borders “de- 
velop a politics of equality autonomously from the categories of citizenship, 
sovereignty and the state”. In a similar vein, many of those who supported 


19 See: https://cispmberlin.wordpress.com/deutsch/samstag-7-februar-2015/ (last 
accessed 1/8/2020). 
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refugees for decidedly political reasons often strived for an alternative that 
established mobility as a democratic right and, in doing so, subverted terri- 
torial borders. 

Volunteers who supported refugees through ‘hands-on interventions, by 
contrast, were often more reluctant when it came to demanding the aboli- 
tion of territorial borders. Nonetheless, the possibility of global freedom of 
movement appeared to be something many volunteers in the area of my field 
research considered. I came across numerous instances when they positioned 
themselves in favour of a right to migrate. Such positions frequently arose out 
of their immediate practices of refugee support, which confronted them with 
questions of whether and under what conditions migrants should have a right 
to come. Many of my interlocutors told me that, through their personal in- 
teractions with asylum seekers, they had heard dreadful stories of flight and 
escape and were often quite shocked by the eyewitness reports of the asylum 
seekers’ perilous illegalized journeys across the Mediterranean. Others told 
me that they struggled with the fact that the families of many asylum seekers 
were separated or stuck in war-torn countries due to rigid European border 
policies (Field notes: 6/3/2016). These personal stories often evoked critical 
positions in relation to the fortification of territorial borders among volun- 
teers. Quite connectedly, in her study on practices of refugee support in Mi- 
lan, Sinatti (2019) found that volunteers were often deeply affected by migrant 
stories, an experience that led them to take up more political and dissenting 
standpoints. She puts this as follows: 


“Exposed to the suffering of otherwise distant others [...] they [the volun- 
teers] read the human and social situations of migrants within an interna- 
tional geo-political vision, became sceptical about institutional responses, 
and nurtured the ambition to do more than help people in distress” (Sinatti 
2019: 144) 


Indeed, the situation at the external borders of the European Union often pre- 
occupied those who were mobilized to help in the area of my field research. 
For instance, this was illustrated during an informal conversation with two 
elderly women actively supporting asylum seekers in a small town in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg. As we discussed possible alternatives to the Dublin Regulation, 
I asked them how they felt about a situation that would allow asylum seek- 
ers to move freely to Germany without any restrictions. One of the women 
simply replied: “We need them!” (Field notes: 7/3/2015). She asserted that, due 
to the recent demographic change, Germany needed an additional 400,000 
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migrants per year in order to sustain its economic workforce, but was only 
having around 200,000. Thus, the woman put forward quite a positive at- 
titude towards the possibility of free movement, which, to her, might even 
improve the country’s economic situation. The second woman held a more 
sceptical or ambivalent view in this regards. She remarked that she was re- 
ally unsure about the question of whether it would be beneficial to open all 
borders and worried that there might simply be too many wanting to come 
in. However, she asserted, the primary focus for dealing with the growing 
global migration flows should not be the fortification of borders but rather 
the implementation of measures to tackle global inequalities: “If we produce 
our t-shirts cheaply in India, then we should not be surprised about the rising 
numbers of irregular migrants from these countries” (Field notes: 7/3/2015). 

This points to something I encountered repeatedly in the course of my 
field research: many volunteers discussed the reasons of flight in critical terms 
and articulated possible ways of tackling them. Although they claimed to act 
for ostensibly ‘apolitical’ humanitarian reasons, many would nonetheless em- 
bed their actions in wider questions concerning global inequalities and injus- 
tices, while adopting critical political positions towards them. In this context, 
some would even voice favourable attitudes towards the possibility of global 
freedom of movement. 

Other volunteers, however, told me that they struggled to picture a 
world without territorial borders as a realistic alternative. For instance, 
Klaus Böhlen, a volunteer I interviewed in a medium-sized town in Baden- 
Württemberg, emphasized the moral conflict he felt in this regard: 


“So that means that it is only reasonable to take people in, other than just 
to drag them out of an emergency situation [...] but there has to be a pos- 
sibility that you might actually be able to integrate them and, to do that, 
many conditions have to be met. That’s why — however difficult such images 
are for me, such as those from the border in Macedonia — I’m not able to 
come up with a good alternative. We won't be able to integrate one million 
here within four years [...] We don't have the people for language classes, we 
don't have the housing ... so many things are lacking.” (Interview with Klaus 
Bohlen: 25/4/2016)*° 


20 Translation by LF. German original: “Das heißt es macht nur dann Sinn Leute 
aufzunehmen, außer sie aus seiner Notlage rauszuziehen, aber dann mit der Perspek- 
tive [...] dass man sie tatsächlich auch integrieren kann und dazu gehören eben viele 
Voraussetzungen. Also von daher, so schwer mir selbst auch Bilder fallen, also von der 
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The volunteer thus admitted that he struggled with the injustices relating to 
the external borders of the European Union, while being unsure about possi- 
ble alternatives. On the one hand, my interlocutor, who described himself as 
part of the generation of 68”, problematized the situation of asylum seekers 
who were stuck in Idomeni, a border post between Macedonia and Greece, 
when the so-called Balkan route was blocked in the wake of the long summer 
of migration in late 2015 (see also Santer & Wriedt 2017). On the other hand, 
he argued that the capacity to integrate migrants was constrained by local 
circumstances and conditions. In other words, the right to come had certain 
limits. To him, it was the consideration of local circumstances and practical- 
ities that took priority over the possibility of a global freedom of movement. 
This position, I would argue, epitomizes the significance of the local for many 
who supported refugees around the long summer of migration. 

By contrast, my interlocutor Markus Bayer explained the significance of a 
utopian dimension for his practices of refugee support. Markus was a mem- 
ber of “Biindnis Abschiebestopp Konstanz” (“Konstanz Anti-Deportation Al- 
liance”), a group opposing deportations and challenging asylum policies in 
Konstanz, a medium-sized town in southern Baden-Wiirttemberg. In early 
2015, the group consisted of around ten members with a variety of back- 
grounds and motivations, some of whom did not necessarily identify them- 
selves as “political activists”. When I asked Markus if the name of the group 
implied that its members opposed deportations of all kinds and if this, in 
consequence, meant they were in favour of freedom of movement and the 
abolition of borders, he replied as follows: 


“I wouldn't necessarily put my signature to such a statement. But | think that, 
sometimes, you have to be utopian in order to take small steps towards those 
aims.” (Conversation with Markus Bayer, Field notes: 8/3/2015) 


While my interlocutor Klaus Bohlen thus gave priority to practical matters, 
Markus Bayer stressed the importance of being “utopian” in order to change 


mazedonischen Grenze oder so, ich habe keine gute Alternative anzubieten. Wir wer- 
den nicht nach vier Jahren eine Million hier integrieren können [...] wir haben nicht 
die Leute fiir den Sprachunterricht, wir haben nicht die Wohnungen ... es mangelt an 
verschiedenen Dingen.”. 

21 Heclaimed that he was “politically socialised” in 1968, a time when left-wing student 
protests spread across Germany and many lasting changes to the social and political 
landscape were triggered, including denazification and the sexual revolution. 
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the status quo in favour of a different alternative. In his essay on urban pos- 
sibilities, Bauder (2016) argues that ‘utopia always contains a certain impos- 
sibility of practical implementation. However, he suggests that a key function 
of utopian imaginaries is their criticisms of existing social relations and or- 
ders. This chimes with how my interlocutor Markus Bayer expressed support 
for the utopian ideal of free movement, knowing full well that it might not be 
practicable yet still seeing it as a means to achieve a ‘better’ alternative. 


4.6. Concluding Remarks: Emerging Meanings of Political Action 
in Migration Societies 


In the course of this chapter, I analysed the political meanings and effects 
emanating from the practices of refugee support that emerged around the 
German ‘summer of welcome’. Scrutinizing my concept of a politics of presence, 
I argued that many of those supporting refugees were striving for social and 
political transformation within their local communities, while they did not 
necessarily describe their actions as ‘political’. Even though many were mo- 
bilized by an ostensibly ‘apolitical’ humanitarian imperative, they did often 
not hesitate to contest exclusions and inequalities on the ground, denounce 
governmental deportation orders and take a critical stance towards the for- 
tification of borders. Volunteers also enacted alternatives that challenged the 
nation-state ‘from below’ or counteracted the inhumane policies of the EU. 
In consequence, their practices of refugee support became political. 

The alternatives that were formulated and enacted around the long sum- 
mer of migration revolved around the criterion of co-presence. They often em- 
phasized the material act of being there, of an imagined personal immediacy, 
over national origin or cultural belonging. ‘The local’, in this context, played an 
important role for the volunteers; it was their neighbourhood, town or village 
that appeared most likely to be shaped or transformed through their imme- 
diate practices of refugee support. I would thus argue that ‘the local’ became 
an important means of political claims-making around the long summer of 
migration. 

The question of how these envisaged alternatives should look like in prac- 
tice, however, triggered differing understandings among those acting in sup- 
port of refugees. On the one hand, I encountered individuals and groups de- 
manding the unconditional and universal implementation of a right to equal 
rights, a right to stay and a right to migrate and thus calling for a radically 
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egalitarian society. They included, for instance, the moderator at the Wel- 
comezStay conference, the Solidarity City network in Freiburg, the members 
of No Lager Osnabritck and the activists at the “Stop War on Migrants!” con- 
ference in Berlin. On the other hand, many of the volunteers in the area of 
my field research were much more hesitant and ambivalent in relation to such 
demands. They placed limitations, restrictions and conditions on their strive 
towards a more egalitarian society and adapted them to local practicalities. 

Taken together, these insights illustrate how those who support refugees 
for ostensibly ‘apolitical’ humanitarian reasons cannot be reduced to mere 
accomplices in the governance of migration. Nevertheless, I would caution 
against an overly optimistic and romanticized perspective on the practices 
of refugee support that emerged around the long summer of migration. As 
outlined elsewhere, there is also a dark side to practices of refugee support 
(see Chapter 2 and Chapter 3). Despite these caveats, however, the contested 
solidarities that emerged around the long summer of migration introduced 
new visions of society and enacted alternatives that might be better equipped 
to cope with intensified global mobilities and an increasingly heterogeneous 
migration society. 
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5. RECASTING SOLIDARITY: The Political Agency of 
Asylum Seekers in Relationships of Solidarity 


5.1. Insubordinate Recipients: Asylum Seekers’ Interventions in 
Relationships of Solidarity 


On a weekday in February 2016, something out of the ordinary occurred in 
Bad Waldsee, a small rural town in southern Germany. A group of around 
60 asylum seekers marched through the streets of the town centre to protest 
publicly against the conditions of their reception. Eventually, they gathered at 
the town hall and demanded to speak to a representative of the local council 
who could address the reasons for their protest. Most of the protesters had 
fled from Syria or Afghanistan and, since late summer 2015, had been accom- 
modated at the emergency reception centre (“Notunterkunft”) in Bad Wald- 
see. This interim facility for 170 asylum seekers was established at the local 
community centre when existing reception schemes proved insufficient. After 
several months of waiting for their asylum cases to be processed, the refugees 
became increasingly discontent and aimed to publicly call attention to vari- 
ous issues surrounding the situation they found themselves in. Their reasons 
for protesting ranged from demands for their asylum cases to be processed 
to anger at incompetent management staff at the facility to discontent with 
the intolerable living conditions they faced. Following their protest march, 
the asylum seekers continued their actions with what they termed a “hunger 
strike” at the reception centre: for several days, a majority of the inhabitants 
collectively refused the food served in the canteen in order to draw attention 
to their grievances. With these protests, the asylum seekers in Bad Waldsee 
clearly showed that they were not prepared to silently accept the terms and 
conditions of their reception, choosing instead to make themselves visible as 
insubordinate recipients. 
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These protests were not an isolated case in the area of my field research. 
From early to mid-2016, in the wake of the long summer of migration, sim- 
ilar incidents occurred at several interim reception centres across southern 
Germany. For instance, in April 2016, asylum seekers protested against their 
transferral to a container village in Offenburg, where they were no longer al- 
lowed to cook for themselves. They organized a protest march and collectively 
refused the food served at the canteen. In early February 2016, the inhabitants 
of an emergency reception centre in a neighbourhood of Stuttgart protested 
against the intolerable hygiene at the facility by means of a collective “hunger 
strike”. Just a few days later, there was a public protest at another interim fa- 
cility in Stuttgart, at which asylum seekers demanded that their asylum cases 
finally be processed. These are just a few of the examples that gained media 
coverage during my field research. There may, however, have been many more 
examples of protests within emergency reception centres that went unnoticed 
by the public or were strategically covered up by the governmental actors re- 
sponsible for the facilities. 

Conditions at emergency reception centres had been quite tough from the 
outset, but, during the first half of 2016, they became increasingly intolerable 
for their inhabitants. When regular initial reception centres proved to be in- 
sufficient and overcrowded during the long summer of migration, additional 
interim facilities were hurriedly set up across Germany, thereby averting a sit- 
uation where asylum seekers had to sleep on the streets (cf. Hinger, Schafer 
& Pott 2016). In some places, public sports or assembly halls were turned into 
reception centres; in others, large tents or “container villages” were estab- 
lished in improvised locations such as car parks. In many cases, more than one 
hundred asylum seekers with different backgrounds and nationalities were 
squeezed into a single space that, if they were lucky, had been divided up into 
smaller compartments via thin partition walls; in Bad Waldsee, for instance, 
four asylum seekers had to share a compartment of nine square metres. At 
these interim facilities, asylum seekers often had to contend with a lack of 
privacy, insufficient sanitation, contagious illnesses, an absence of cooking 
facilities meaning external service providers catered for them, and a short- 
age of competent employees able to address their concerns. Moreover, due 
to the sharp increase in the numbers of asylum seekers, the Federal Office 
for Migration and Refugees (BAMF) was unable to process and manage all 
the accumulating asylum cases. Asylum seekers thus routinely spent months 
waiting under such conditions for their asylum cases to be heard. 
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In critical migration studies, scholars have discussed such situations of 
waiting and ‘being stuck’ as a central technology in the management and gov- 
ernance of asylum seekers (Rotter 2016; Turnbull 2016; Fontanari 2017; Tazzioli 
2018). Yet, they have also pointed to the agency of asylum seekers and their 
ability to resist and challenge these static conditions (Griffiths 2014; Ramsay 
2017; Eule et al. 2019). For instance, Kallio, Meier and Hakli (2020: 3) argue that 
“waiting does not equal staying still, indifferent, or unchanged [...] spaces of 
waiting are thus also spaces of struggle, action and political possibility”. The 
protests at emergency reception facilities in the area of my field research il- 
lustrated strikingly how asylum seekers also challenged and resisted the con- 
ditions of their reception around the long summer of migration. 

So far, the voices of asylum seekers have played a marginal role through- 
out this book. The practices of refugee support that I investigated during the 
long summer of migration often served quite diverse interests and did not 
necessarily empower asylum seekers to voice their own demands. This ten- 
dency echoes academic works outlining how asylum seekers become “mute 
victims” (Rajaram 2002) or “speechless emissaries” (Malkki 1996) in the context 
of their humanitarian reception. In consequence of humanitarian imaginar- 
ies, asylum seekers would become ‘bare life’ that is reduced to its basic needs 
and deprived of political agency (Agamben 1998; Vaughan-Williams 2009; Dar- 
ling 2014; Schindel 2016; Vandevoordt 2020). And still, scholars working on 
refugee and migrant activism have pointed to the need to take into account 
the political agency of asylum seekers (see Nyers 2011; Squire 2011a; Tyler & 
Marciniak 2013; Ataç et al. 2015). For instance, Moulin and Nyers (2007: 357) 
emphasize that “refugees are problematizing [...] regimes of power/knowl- 
edge and making their own interventions in the governmentality of care and 
mobility”. Agier (2010: 40) illustrates how asylum seekers’ protests repoliti- 
cize their ascribed identity as ‘silent victims’, challenging the parameters of a 
humanitarian imaginary. 

This chapter contributes to this body of work by illustrating how asylum 
seekers’ expressions of political agency are intermediated through relationships 
of solidarity. In what follows, I investigate how actors involved in the human- 
itarian reception of asylum seekers make sense of and respond to their in- 
subordinate acts. On the one hand, I take a closer look at how such moments 
of interruption intervene in and contest the ‘right’ conduct of solidarity. On 
the other hand, I investigate how asylum seekers’ protests lead to a reconsid- 
eration of practices of refugee support, how they provoke the parameters of 
helping to be disputed and how they subsequently recast the contested soli- 
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darities that developed around the long summer of migration. In the protests 
that I witnessed during my field research, the issue of food took on important 
political meanings. It served as a political platform that brought to the fore 
differing and competing interventions in the parameters of a humanitarian 
reception. The issue of food also provided a clear illustration of how different 
actors intermediated the asylum seekers’ scope for political agency. Through- 
out this chapter, I thus conceptualize asylum seekers’ political agency as the 
intermediated capacity to alter and contest the conditions of their reception 
in favour of a different alternative. 

I draw on field research during and shortly after several protests that oc- 
curred in southern Germany in the first half of 2016. I focus on two intrigu- 
ing incidents that were particularly revealing for the purpose of this chapter: 
firstly, the aforementioned acts of protest in Bad Waldsee, and, secondly, an 
incident in Offenburg, a medium-sized town at the southwestern edge of Ger- 
many. I refer to interviews with protesting asylum seekers; with representa- 
tives of the local government; with volunteers; and with reception centre staff 
such as managers, security guards and social workers. In addition, I draw on 
my own observations at the respective reception facilities during and after the 
acts of protest. I also consider the media coverage by analysing local news- 
paper articles that reported on the incidents. My aim is to provide multiple 
perspectives on the insubordinate acts of the protesting asylum seekers. 

This chapter consists of four parts. In section two, I scrutinize my an- 
alytical perspective on intermediated agencies. I then take a closer look at the 
storying of the protests in Bad Waldsee via different actors involved in the 
reception of asylum seekers. In section four, I provide insights into another 
case study from the medium-sized town of Offenburg. In this context, local 
governmental actors (re)defined the protesting asylum seekers as economic 
migrants who should be excluded from humanitarian protection, a concep- 
tion that was, however, highly contested by volunteers in the town. I close 
off with concluding remarks on the role of asylum seekers in the recasting of 
solidarity. 


5.2. The Intermediated Agency of Asylum Seekers 


Academic works on migrant activism offer useful starting points for a con- 
ceptualization of asylum seekers’ interventions in relationships of solidarity. 
Such studies point to the need to take into account the agency of asylum seek- 
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ers and irregular migrants, underlining the political significance of those mo- 
ments when non-citizens make claims on a nation-state to which they techni- 
cally do not belong (Nyers 2006b; Rigby & Schlembach 2013; Atag et al. 2015). 
For instance, Johnson (2014: 204) argues that a migrant is “a transgressive 
and disruptive figure in world politics who challenges the ways in which we 
understand political subjectivity and agency”. Others have outlined that, in 
moments when they raise their own voice, migrants challenge the primacy of 
citizens as legitimate political subjects within the nation-state (McNevin 2011; 
Ilcan 2014). In doing so, they are said to blur the dividing line between citizens 
and non-citizens, thus questioning the central premises of sovereign power 
(Nyers 2006b). McNevin (2011: 2) therefore regards acts of protest by asylum 
seekers as “contestations of citizenship” that undermine the raison d’étre of 
the nation-state. 

Such reflections on the political agency of asylum seekers often build on 
the works of the French philosopher Jacques Ranciére (Ranciére 1998, 2001, 
2009). Ranciére argues that the limits of the political are contested when those 
who are not represented in the dominant order make claims to be counted. 
From such a perspective, moments of disagreement and interruption consti- 
tute the essence of the political, something he expresses as follows: “Politics 
exists when the natural order of domination is interrupted by the institution 
of a part of those who have no part” (Ranciére 1998: 11). Building on Ran- 
ciére’s writings, scholars writing on migrant activism often tend to ascribe a 
naturally destabilizing quality to those moments when asylum seekers make 
claims and constitute themselves as rights-bearing subjects. For instance, this 
is illustrated in a special issue of the journal Citizenship Studies on migrant ac- 
tivism, in which the editors proclaim that, in remaking citizenship “from the 
margins”, migrant struggles exhibit “transformative potential” (Ataç, Rygiel & 
Stierl 2016: 530). Such works are also inspired by an ‘autonomy of migration 
perspective that refuses to see migrants as objects of governmental control 
and, instead, stresses their transformative power (see for instance Papaster- 
giadis 2000; Papadopoulos, Stephenson & Tsianos 2008; Mezzadra 2011). This 
line of thought regards unauthorized migration flows themselves as a social 
movement that continuously resists and challenges governmental attempts 
at regulation. However, I would echo the thoughts of Walters (2008), who 
cautions against romanticizing and overestimating the agency of irregular 
migrants in staging resistance and disruption. 

So far, works on migrant activism have only rarely investigated how acts of 
protest alter and recast relationships of solidarity in migration societies. Yet, 
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a number of works point to the relational qualities of the political agency of 
asylum seekers. For instance, Topak (2016), based on his findings on protests 
and hunger strikes by asylum seekers in Greece, argues that: “It is one thing to 
demonstrate political agency, quite another to have that agency recognized” 
(ibid.: 8). According to Topak, few works take into account that protests and 
resistances often do not have the consequences the asylum seekers intended 
and generally enjoy limited success. In a similar vein, Johnson (2014: 192) sug- 
gests that migrant protests require the interventions of citizens in order to 
be regarded as meaningful political action, writing: “The citizen becomes a 
necessary partner — indeed, a central partner — in effective change, and is the 
translator of action into political agency on behalf of the non-citizen’. Huys- 
mans (2006) argues that migrant protest is only of political significance if it 
is mediated by public media and human rights organizations. 

In line with these works, my field research in southern Germany showed 
that protests in emergency reception centres only provoked discussion and ac- 
tion from actors involved in their reception if they became visible to the public 
eye. For this reason, governmental actors often tried to prevent asylum seeker 
protests from coming to public attention. The head of the city administration 
of Stuttgart, for instance, turned down my requests for an interview on the 
protest at a local emergency reception centre with the excuse that it would 
mean entering a ‘secure area to which there was no public access. In another 
case in Stuttgart, I witnessed how representatives of the Greens, the main 
governing party in the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg, directly in- 
tervened in order to stop asylum seekers from staging a public protest march 
shortly before state elections were scheduled to be held. 

In this chapter, I thus explore asylum seekers’ political agency as their in- 
termediated capacity to bring about change that transforms the dominant order 
in favour of a different alternative. With this conceptualization, I emphasize 
that agency is always relational, that it only comes into being in relationships 
of solidarity with those deemed legitimate citizens. Through the intermedia- 
tion and translation by other actors involved in their humanitarian reception, 
actions of protesting asylum seekers are either cast as meaningful political ac- 
tion or deemed illegitimate. In other words, asylum seekers’ protest actions 
only offer political possibilities to transform the status quo and to enact a 
more inclusive alternative if they are mediated as meaningful political action. 

Such an analytical perspective puts emphasis on the storying of protests 
through actors participating in the contestation of solidarity, for instance vol- 
unteers, governmental representatives or social welfare organizations. This 
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connects to an apt observation by Tyler (2013: 12f, emphasis in original), who 
writes: “It is often not events of protest [...] but rather the storying of revolts 
[...] which matters most”. Building on Tyler, I argue that the storying of mi- 
grant protests is of crucial importance not only to develop a more nuanced 
picture of how asylum seekers recast the terms of their reception but also to 
illustrate how humanitarian action might become a site of political possibili- 
ties. As I will illustrate in the following sections, the responses mediating the 
political agency of asylum seekers in the area of my field research ranged from 
depoliticizing to politicizing storyings; storyings that were contested among dif- 
ferent actors. They either circumscribed the asylum seekers’ scope of agency 
and stripped their protests of political content or they translated them into 
meaningful political action. In the following sections, I investigate how differ- 
ent actors in Bad Waldsee (Section 3) and Offenburg (Section 4) made sense of 
and responded to moments when asylum seekers raised their own voice and 
made claims. 


5.3. (De)politicizing the Meanings of Food: The Intermediation of 
Migrant Protest in Bad Waldsee 


Food took on important political meanings during the protest in the small 
southern German town of Bad Waldsee. As part of their protests, the asy- 
lum seekers not only staged a march in the town centre and demanded to 
speak to local governmental representatives, they also engaged in a subse- 
quent “hunger strike”. Almost all of the 170 inhabitants of the emergency re- 
ception centre collectively refused their food, which was supplied by an ex- 
ternal service provider three times per day, in order to draw attention to the 
reasons for their protest. The collective refusal of food appeared to be a central 
means for asylum seekers in the area of my field research to voice discontent 
and to call attention to their problems. Many of the instances of protest in 
the first half of 2016 involved similar ‘hunger strikes’, although some of my 
interlocutors claimed that they were not ‘real’ hunger strikes since the asy- 
lum seekers continued eating food from elsewhere. In what follows, I provide 
insights into the storying of the protests in Bad Waldsee via different actors 
involved in the reception of asylum seekers. I show how the refusal of food 
provided at their reception facility served as a means for asylum seekers to 
demonstrate political agency. Actors involved in the reception of asylum seek- 
ers, however, used it as a means to depoliticize the protests and to reduce them 
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to mere dissatisfaction with the food provided. To begin with, I outline how 
the asylum seekers took a public stand as claims-making subjects by submit- 
ting a written appeal, albeit their requests were largely ignored in the wake 
of the protests. 


5.3.1. The Unheard Requests of the Protesting Asylum Seekers 


“Here is our request: we are the refugees here in the city hall in Bad Waldsee 
and we want you to look after these requests and to help us if you can do this 
and to solve our problems and reveal us from our suffering and we ask you 
for mercy and humanity as a human with consciousness. We thank you very 
much with our love and our respect. And at the end we write our complaint 
which we want to explain and this complaint is against the officers, that are 
responsible directly for the refugees in this city hall and their names are Si- 
mone Fischer, Michael König, Annette Braun’ and other names ... By the way, 
these officers which have their names written, they give us no help, they do 
not do their duties and they spend the time smoking, drinking café and tea, 
they make private phone calls during the job time and by the way, when we 
ask them about anything, they give us no answers and they answer us with 
unclear answers and they don't help us and they say to us, they are busy and 
say we don't really know. And maybe they would say we are not responsible 
about this or that and that they cannot help us and they give us false excuses 
and if we ask them about anything, their answer would be: they don’t know. 
And they treat us badly and they do not care or take our needs seriously. We 
are always looking for somebody to hear us, to solve our problems, but unfor- 
tunately, we found nobody. They treat us in a bad way, as if we are prisoners 
and when they ask us to do something, they do it impolite and they just give 
us orders to do or not to do and they say to us bad words and unrespectable 
words that hurt our feelings.” (Appeal by protesting asylum seekers in Bad 
Waldsee: March 2016; English original) 


My interlocutor Malik Hamdan read the above from a small, hand-written 
sheet of paper. It was the appeal protesting asylum seekers in Bad Waldsee 
handed over to local governmental representatives in the hope they would 
address their reasons for protesting. I interviewed Malik Hamdan and two 
other protesting asylum seekers in March 2016, shortly after they had staged 


1 The names mentioned in the appeal have been changed. 
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their protests in the town. Clearly, they were unwilling to accept the condi- 
tions of their reception and instead sought to alter them by making various 
complaints. The primary reason for the asylum seekers to protest appeared 
to be a discontent with the management staff at the emergency reception 
centre. They were thoroughly unhappy with the behaviour of those they con- 
sidered “responsible directly” for their reception, namely the management 
staff employed by the social welfare organization Die Johanniter. As was of- 
ten the case, the district council, which was officially in charge of the facility, 
had outsourced its management to a social welfare organization. The asylum 
seekers accused these employees of not doing their job properly, of not caring 
and of not taking the asylum seekers’ needs seriously. Instead of solving the 
problems of the asylum seekers, they refused “to help” and spent their time 
procrastinating. 

This appeal, I would argue, illustrates how the asylum seekers in Bad 
Waldsee cast themselves as suffering victims and recipients of humanitar- 
ian help in the course of their protests. This is most obvious in the following 
phrase at the beginning of their appeal: “We want you to look after these re- 
quests and to help us if you can do this and to solve our problems and reveal 
us from our suffering and we ask you for mercy and humanity as a human 
with consciousness”. They thus ask the reader for “help”, while emphasizing 
their “suffering” and identifying themselves as subjects of care and compas- 
sion. Ticktin (2011) argues that an emphasis on the suffering body relegates 
asylum seekers to a non-political space. She puts this as follows: 


“When sans-papiers [undocumented migrants in France] make claims based 
on their suffering bodies, they appeal not to a nation-state but to an under- 
standing of humanity as a biological species, where suffering finds its uni- 
versal measure in medical science.” (Ticktin 2011: 12) 


This self-identification as suffering bodies is echoed by the appeal of the 
protesters in Bad Waldsee, asking for “humanity” and calling on the reader’s 
“consciousness”. The repeated expressions of gratitude in the appeal fur- 
ther reproduced the asylum seekers’ subjectivity as suffering victims and 
recipients of help. This also came across in my interview with three of the 
protesting asylum seekers, who recalled how they had adorned the banners 
they carried at the march to the town hall with printed photographs of Angela 
Merkel and expressions of gratitude. They explained this as follows: 
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LF: And what was on the posters? What did you write there? 

Mohammed Gabri: Vielen Dank for Deutsch people (Ismail Abbas: for the 
Deutsche Regierung) and Vielen Dank for Gastfreundschaft. 

LF: So you printed the picture of Angela Merkel in the library? 

Mohammed Gabri: Yes, three. Two big and one small and we write ‘Vielen 
Dank’. 

Ismail Abbas: Ja. 

LF: And why did you do this, write Vielen Dank? 

Mohammed Gabri: It is Vielen Dank for the people here in Bad Waldsee, in 
Deutschland, for keeping us safe and Vielen Dank for being in Deutschland 
[giggles]. 

Ismail Abbas: To show the world that itis a peaceful protest, not protest with 
violence, not with bad things ... (Interview with Ismail Abbas, Mohammed 
Gabri and Malik Hamdan: 5/3/2016, English original) 


My interlocutors thus felt a need to say “thank you” to German citizens and 
to the German government in order to demonstrate that it was a “peaceful 
protest”. This echoes something works on humanitarianism have often out- 
lined, namely that the ostensible beneficiaries of humanitarian action are ex- 
pected to show gratitude in return for the help (see for instance Barnett 2016). 

With their storying of the protests, the asylum seekers thus reproduced 
the humanitarian imaginary that characterized the discourses and practices 
of solidarity that emerged around the long summer of migration (see Chapter 
2). Scholars have argued that such a humanitarian imaginary relegates asy- 
lum seekers to a space of exclusion and marginalization, reinforces dominant 
inequalities and power asymmetries and is thus complicit in the governance 
of migration (Ticktin 2006, 2011; Fassin 2012). As a result, refugees are said 
to become passive beneficiaries of humanitarian practices, ‘bare life’ that is 
stripped of political rights, and thus consigned to the non-political realm (cf. 
Schindel 2016). 

A humanitarian imaginary, however, might also offer its beneficiaries po- 
tentials for making political claims and voicing discontent. As Vandevoordt 
(2020) observed in the city of Brussels: ‘bare life’ can also present a political 
subject category, one that can be resisted and challenged. This connects to 
Jabri’s (2006) thoughts on agency in relationships of protection. She argues 
that “the dissenting voice, in other words, is only meaningful in terms of the 
grammar against which that voice is aimed” (ibid.: 145). The asylum seekers 
in Bad Waldsee also embedded their protest in a humanitarian grammar and 
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(re)defined themselves as suffering victims and recipients of help in order to 
voice their requests. Their acts of protest, I would suggest, should therefore 
be read as interventions in the practices of solidarity that emerged around the 
long summer of migration and an attempt to recast the terms and conditions 
of their humanitarian reception. 

With their appeal, the asylum seekers not only voiced demands from the 
position of suffering victims, they also constituted themselves as ‘clients’ of 
service providers. They framed their appeal as a complaint against manage- 
ment staff at the facility, who were not doing their “duties” properly and in- 
stead spent their work time drinking coffee or making private phone calls. 
Rather than as rights-bearing subjects within the nation-state in which they 
reside, they cast themselves as recipients of services from the social welfare 
organization responsible for the management of the facility. Since these ser- 
vices were not being carried out to the satisfaction of the ‘clients’, asylum 
seekers complained to a higher authority. This connects to something out- 
lined elsewhere in this book: social welfare organizations played an important 
role in the reception of asylum seekers in the course of the long summer of 
migration (see Chapter 2). Around this time, governmental actors outsourced 
various duties to social welfare organizations, which appeared to act as service 
providers for the government (see also Muehlebach 2012). These organizations 
increasingly fulfilled pivotal tasks in the reception and management of asy- 
lum seekers. It is this important role, I would argue, that became apparent 
in the asylum seekers’ complaints about the managing staff at their reception 
centre. 

The asylum seekers’ requests and complaints, however, went virtually un- 
heard in the wake of their protests. Although the protesters handed their ap- 
peal over to both local governmental actors and management staff at their 
reception centre, their reasons for protesting were lost amidst the various 
responses from actors involved in their reception. I will examine these de- 
politicizing responses to the asylum seekers’ protests in more detail in the 
following section. 


5.3.2. Depoliticizing Responses to the Protests 


The actors involved in the reception of asylum seekers in Bad Waldsee 
responded in manifold ways to the protests, thereby intermediating the 
protesters’ scope of political agency. Despite expressions of seeming under- 
standing, many stripped the protests of political meanings and relegated the 
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asylum seekers to a non-political space with limited agency. In consequence, 
the asylum seekers were recast as suffering victims in need of help while 
their concrete requests remained unaddressed, their protest eventually being 
reduced to mere dissatisfaction with the food served at the reception centres 
canteen. 

I interviewed Regina Bayer, a senior official on the town council, two 
weeks after the asylum seekers’ protests in Bad Waldsee. As head of social ser- 
vices, it was she who assumed responsibility for dealing with and responding 
to the group of 60 asylum seekers protesting at the town hall and demanding 
to speak with a governmental representative. When I asked her for her view 
of these protests, she replied: “These are justifiable questions or worries. I al- 
ways say, we need to put ourselves in their shoes. Maybe we would react in 


a similar way”? 


(Interview with Regina Bayer: 2/3/2016). In the course of our 
interview, she repeatedly expressed her sympathy for the protesting asylum 
seekers and voiced compassion regarding their discontent. She admitted the 
tough conditions at the emergency reception centre, where the asylum seekers 
struggled with a lack of privacy and an unknown future, and depicted them 
as understandable reasons for such discontent. My interlocutor thus ascribed 
the protests to the various struggles the asylum seekers faced at the reception 
facility. This sympathetic view was also reflected in her legal assessment of 
the protest march as a lawful “spontaneous assembly”. She explained this as 


follows: 


“LF: What conclusions did you reach from the city council’s perspective? Was 
the gathering lawful or unlawful? Did anything happen that was not by the 
book? 

RB: Yes, a spontaneous assembly is permissible, it’s permissible according to 
the Basic Law. Usually, assemblies need to be registered at least 48 hours be- 
forehand ... that wasn't the case here and wouldn't have been possible. Like 
| said, because it arose spontaneously, as the name says, so at short notice, 
and because they just said “Hey, we are going to march up there”, that’s why, 
for me, it was a lawful form of assembly, one that initially caused a bit of tur- 
moil, let’s say, on the council, because you cannot plan for this. [...] 

LF: And so the same law applies as to German citizens? Are the refugees al- 
lowed to assemble spontaneously and protest just as German citizens are? 


2 Translation by LF. German original: “Das sind ja auch berechtigte Fragen oder Sorgen. 
Ich sag immer, wir müssen uns mal in die Lage von denjenigen versetzen. Wir würden 
ja vielleicht gleich reagieren”. 
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RB: For me, it was first and foremost an assembly. My thought process is not: 
“What kind of people are they?” For me, it is about the thing itself; it is a 
spontaneous assembly and that is fundamentally permissible.” 

(Interview with Regina Bayer: 2/3/2016) 


Citing Germany’s constitution or Basic Law, my interlocutor did not call the 
protest’s legitimacy into question. She claimed that she judged protests not 
primarily by considering the actors responsible for the protest but rather the 
act of protesting itself. Works on migrant activism, however, have often ar- 
gued that governmental actors regard protesting non-citizens as threats to 
sovereign power and therefore criminalize and illegalize their activities (Ny- 
ers 2010a; Johnson 2014). Rigby and Schlembach (2013), for instance, argue 
that protests by non-status migrants present de jure “impossible” forms of 
protests. By contrast, however, my interlocutor in Bad Waldsee seemingly rec- 
ognized the protesting asylum seekers as legitimate rights-bearing subjects 
within the nation-state. 

Despite these expressions of sympathy and empathy, however, govern- 
mental actors stripped the protests of political meanings and circumscribed 
the protesters’ political agency. Although my interlocutor Regina Bayer as- 
serted that it was important to listen to the demands of the protesters and 
to take them seriously, she admitted that the protests had not translated into 
concrete outcomes or solutions. She explained this by claiming that the asy- 
lum seekers had not been able to communicate their specific requests clearly 


3 Translation by LF. German original: “LF: Und zu welchem Schluss sind Sie denn dann 
gekommen von stadtischer Seite, also war die Spontanversammlung rechtens oder ist 
da irgendwas nicht ganz ordnungsgemäß verlaufen? RB: Ja, eine Spontanversamm- 
lung ist ja zulässig. Das ist ja grundgesetzrechtlich zulässig. Normalerweise müssen 
die Versammlungen ja rechtzeitig vorher, also 48 Stunden sind das vorher, angemeldet 
werden ahm... war hier nicht der Fall, auch nicht möglich, wie gesagt, weil es denke ich 
mal spontan, wie der Name schon sagt, kurzfristig entstanden ist und die gesagt haben 
„Mensch, jetzt laufen wir halt mal da vor‘. Deshalb ist das auch für mich eine zulässige 
Versammlungsart gewesen, die sag ich jetzt mal kurzfristig erst einmal ein wenig Hek- 
tik in der Verwaltung verursacht, wenn man das nicht planen kann [...] LF: Und da gilt 
dann gleiches Recht, wie für deutsche Bürger dann. Also die Flüchtlinge dürfen sich 
genau so spontan versammeln und demonstrieren, wie auch deutsche Staatsbürger? 
RB: Erst mal ist es fiir mich eine Versammlung gewesen. Also ich argumentiere jetzt 
nicht: was fiir eine Art von Person ist das, sondern fiir mich ist es die Sache, es ist eine 
spontane Versammlung und die ist grundsätzlich zulassig.”. 
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and that they had voiced their discontent to the wrong governmental author- 
ity. Since it was the district council that was legally responsible for the emer- 
gency reception centre, the protesters’ requests lay outside of her “sphere of 
responsibility”. Therefore, she told me, she had passed on their appeal to those 
responsible at the district council. In the course of my field research on sim- 
ilar instances of protest across southern Germany, I repeatedly encountered 
such a shifting of blame and responsibility among governmental represen- 
tatives. A town council would transfer responsibility to the relevant district 
council, while the district council would, in turn, put the blame on the Fed- 
eral Office for Migration and Refugees or other authorities. Through such re- 
sponses, local governmental actors deferred the responsibility for addressing 
the protesters’ requests and thus limited their political agency to affect the 
conditions of reception. 

Yet, when the asylum seekers organized a ‘hunger strike’ in order to call 
attention to the reasons for their protest, the district council eventually felt 
the need to respond to their actions. It staged what it called a “food test” 
at the emergency reception centre: several high-ranking representatives, in- 
cluding the district’s chief administrative officer, visited the facility and had 
lunch together with the asylum seekers in order to “test” the food provided. 
The district council also invited representatives of the local press and several 
photographers, turning it into a publicity-generating event that would bring 
the council’s conciliatory approach to a wider audience. The local newspaper 
Schwabische Zeitung, for instance, published an article on the “food test” and 
concluded that all concerned found the food served at the facility to be tasty 
and varied (Schwäbische Zeitung: 18/2/2016)*. 

Through this ‘food test’, I would argue, the asylum seekers’ collective re- 
fusal of the food served in the canteen was reduced to mere dissatisfaction 
with its taste. It is thus a striking illustration of how the district council de- 
politicized the asylum seekers’ demands and limited their agency to affect the 
conditions of their reception. Instead of considering the asylum seekers’ re- 
quests, it stripped their protests of political content, refusing to acknowledge 
the governmental handling of asylum seekers as the cause of the protests and 
instead reducing them to a matter of differing cultural tastes in food. This was 
even more apparent in the solution with which the district council sought to 


4 See: http://www.schwaebische.de/region_artikel,-Nach-Demo-SZ-testet-Essen-in-Not 
unterkunft-_arid,10395682_toid,86.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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reconcile the protesters: members of staff provided additional spices consid- 
ered typical of Arabic cuisine. During my interview with the three protesters, 
however, they repeatedly emphasized that their protests did not have anything 
to do with the taste of the food. Instead, the collective refusal of food func- 
tioned as a means to pressure governmental actors into responding to their 
problems and requests. It is no surprise, then, that my interlocutors appeared 
seemingly upset by this staged ‘food test’ since neither the local press nor the 
representatives of the district council took the time to talk to them about 
their “real” reasons for protesting. Through such means, I would argue, the 
protesters were recast as bare life, becoming stripped of political rights and 
reduced to basic biological needs such as food and shelter (Agamben 1998). 
This clearly shows how food took on political meanings in the course of the 
protests in Bad Waldsee, serving, on the one hand, as a means for asylum 
seekers to demonstrate their political agency and, on the other, as a means 
for governmental actors to depoliticize their protests. 

Local residents who volunteered with refugees in Bad Waldsee often 
embedded the reasons for protesting in a more nuanced and contextual- 
ized account. And yet, by pathologizing their insubordinate behaviour, they 
likewise depoliticized the asylum seekers’ protests. This became particularly 
clear when I talked to a group of volunteers involved in the local citizens’ 
initiative supporting refugees in Bad Waldsee. They recalled how they had 
struggled with the fact that the asylum seekers had, as part of their protest, 
also boycotted the daily language classes they offered. After joint discus- 
sions, however, they had arrived at the conclusion that they had sympathy 
for the protesting asylum seekers. The asylum seekers were “traumatized” 
due to their displacement and would thus need time to adapt to their new 
surroundings, they noted. 

Through such a storying, I would argue, the volunteers pathologized the 
asylum seekers’ acts of protest. Instead of recognizing the protests as legiti- 
mate instances of political claims-making, they reduced them to the asylum 
seekers’ ostensibly traumatized condition. This connects strikingly to Malkki’s 
(1995) writings on the condition of the refugee. She outlines how displace- 
ment is commonly understood as an “anomaly in life” that results in a vulner- 
able psychological condition for those who are displaced. Refugees, in conse- 
quence, are often portrayed as suffering from disorders, mental illnesses and 
trauma, which relegates them to a vulnerable place (ibid.: 510). Similarly, the 
volunteers in Bad Waldsee stripped the asylum seekers’ protests of political 
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content and reduced them to symptoms of their traumatized psychological 
condition. 

The storyings of events by volunteers also substantially limited the agency 
of asylum seekers by recasting the protesters as mute victims and passive recip- 
ients of help and support. This is encapsulated by an article published in the 
regional newspaper Schwäbische Zeitung entitled “The residents of the recep- 
tion centre are frustrated”. It included a short interview with Gerd Wagner, 
the official spokesperson of the local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees. 
When asked for his assessment of the protests, he responded as follows: 


“And now they have publicly expressed their frustration for the first time. 
It's something that has been germinating for a while. And you can under- 
stand it all the more if you know their stories and experiences. Every day, 
on the internet or in the media, they read how their home towns are still 
being bombed to bits and hope that their families are okay.” (Schwäbische 
Zeitung: 18/2/2016) 


The article thus depicted the protesters as suffering victims of atrocities in 
their home countries, while their reasons to protest remained hazy, with not 
a single reference to their specific requests; instead, it talked merely of a 
vague “frustration” leading the asylum seekers to protest. Elsewhere in the 
interview, Gerd Wagner also blamed human traffickers for the protests in 
Bad Waldsee; they had “raised false expectations among the asylum seekers, 
promising them money, cars and a house in Germany” (Schwäbische Zeitung: 
18/2/2016). These expectations then collided with the “reality” of the reception 
centre in Bad Waldsee, which eventually led to their protests, Gerd Wagner 
explained. In this storying, thus, the protests were simply due to ‘false expec- 
tations’. 

Through such depoliticizing responses, both governmental actors and vol- 
unteers relegated the asylum seekers to the role of passive and mute recipi- 
ents in relationships of solidarity. In doing so, they substantially limited the 
asylum seekers’ agency to affect the conditions and terms of their own recep- 
tion. And yet, I would argue, the asylum seekers’ insubordinate acts were not 


5 Translation by LF. German original: “Und nun haben sie ihren Ärger erstmals öffentlich 
geäußert, das keimt schon eine Weile in ihnen. Und man kann es umso mehr nach- 
vollziehen, wenn man deren Geschichten und Erlebnisse kennt. Taglich verfolgen sie 
im Internet und über die Medien, wie ihre Heimatstadte weiter zerbombt werden und 
hoffen, dass es ihren Familien gut geht.”. 
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without impact. In what follows, I illustrate how they opened up discussions 
on the terms of refugee support and the ‘proper’ conduct in relationships of 
solidarity. 


5.3.3. Recasting Relationships of Solidarity 


The asylum seekers’ protests in Bad Waldsee contested the relationships of 
solidarity that had been forged between newcomers and established residents 
during the long summer of migration. The storyings of the protests brought 
to light different perspectives on the ‘proper’ way to support refugees and to 
receive support in return. 

During my research stay in Bad Waldsee in March 2016, I scheduled an 
interview with one of the volunteers in the small town, Jana Brühl, a leading 
member of the local citizens’ initiative. We talked at length about her view of 
the protests that had occurred some days previously. In this context, she prob- 
lematized the behaviour of certain volunteers who reacted “over-emotionally” 
and thus stirred discontent among the asylum seekers at the emergency re- 
ception centre, something she described as follows: 


“l always think that whenever you have such groups of helpers, you get peo- 
ple who react, let’s say, over-emotionally and who think they have to do ev- 
erything for their refugees and to remove every obstacle from their path. It’s 
just the way it is and it is difficult, this situation with 150 people in too little 
space. And then we have some in our initiative who believe that they need 
to pursue everything. So there was one time when a woman wentall the way 
to a higher authority and complained that people were not being cared for 
properly. But it turned out that she was just ill-informed [...] She didn’t know 


6 


anything but just wanted to rough up the situation”? (Interview with Jana 


Brühl: 5/3/2016; emphasis added) 


6 Translation by LF. German original: “Ich glaube immer, dass wenn man solche Helfer- 
kreise hat, dass da so Leute sind, die sagen wir mal tberemotional reagieren und die 
dann immer glauben, sie müssen alles für ihre Flüchtlinge tun und ihnen alle Steine 
aus dem Weg zu räumen. Es ist nun einfach mal so, es ist schwierig, eine Situation mit 
150 Leuten auf so engem Raum. Und dann haben wir natürlich in unserem Helferkreis 
auch Leute, die glauben sie müssen allem hinterherrennen. Also da gab es auch eine 
Geschichte, da ist eine wirklich an höhere Stellen geklettert und hat sich beschwert, 
man würde sich nicht richtig um die Leute kümmern und da war sie dann aber einfach 
schlecht informiert. [...] Also das wusste sie dann gar nicht, aber sie mischt ordentlich 
auf”. 
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My interlocutor thus partly blamed ‘improper’ relationships of solidarity for 
the protests. She accused fellow volunteers for trying to “remove every obsta- 
cle from the asylum seekers’ path” and to “rough up” the situation, generating 
false expectations among them. This reflects a storying that I encountered re- 
peatedly in the course of my field research, with volunteers ascribing the os- 
tensibly insubordinate behaviour of certain asylum seekers to a pathological 
“recipient mentality” (literally “Nehmer-Mentalitat”). They claimed that such 
exploitative behaviour would develop among asylum seekers, when volunteers 
responded unconditionally to their requests and wishes. As the interview pro- 
gressed, my interlocutor took her argument even further, surmising that the 
asylum seekers could not have acted independently, but were probably insti- 
gated to protest by volunteers. As she put it: 


“At this demonstration, there were printed posters that could not practically 
have been produced by the people at the reception centre. So there was a 
suspicion that somebody in the background must have spurred them on [...] 
So, they probably didn’t organize it themselves, it bears the stamp, | would 
say, of somebody else being involved.” (Interview with Jana Brühl: 5/3/2016) 


In the eyes of the volunteer Jana Brühl, the asylum seekers at the emergency 
reception centre were incapable of organizing such a protest on their own, 
which meant someone “in the background” had “spurred them on’. With this 
explanation, she portrayed the protesting asylum seekers not as self-deter- 
mined actors capable of acting on their own behalf but as passive victims who 
were instrumentalized by trouble-making volunteers. Yet, when I asked the 
three protesters I interviewed if they had any outside support in organizing 
the protest and printing the pictures, they insisted that they were the sole ini- 
tiators and organizers of the protests. In my interlocutors’ storying of events, 
both asylum seekers and volunteers might instrumentalize relationships of 
solidarity for their own ends. 

The Volunteer Coordinator at the emergency reception centre likewise 
problematized relationships of solidarity when I talked to her about the 


7 Translation by LF. German original: “Auch bei dieser Demonstration, die es gab, gab es 
einfach ausgedruckte Plakate, die praktisch von Leuten aus der Stadthalle so gar nicht 
hergestellt werden können. Deshalb war auch schon der Verdacht, dass es jemanden 
aus dem Hintergrund gibt, der die Leute da losgeschickt hat [...] Also das haben die 
garantiert nicht von alleine, also die Handschrift, würde ich mal sagen, dass dajemand 
mit dabei war.”. 
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protests. She told me that she and her colleagues, employees of the social 
welfare organization Die Johanniter, advised volunteers not to form overly 
personal relationships with the asylum seekers. Still, some would get “too 
involved on an affective level”. Strong emotional ties, the Volunteer Co- 
ordinator claimed, would enable asylum seekers to exert “moral pressure” 
on the volunteers and to thus gain control over relationships of solidarity. 
My interlocutor further suggested that some volunteers “don’t know what’s 
good for the refugees” and that they “fuel negative sentiments instead of 
quelling them’. Thus, she also blamed volunteers who were ‘too involved’ for 
fuelling the asylum seekers’ protests. What such a reading implicitly asserts, 
I would argue, is that the ‘proper’ relationship between supporters and their 
beneficiaries would be one that irons out discontent rather than responding 
to it. 

Furthermore, the storying of the protests in Bad Waldsee recast the vol- 
unteers as a necessary mouthpiece that enables asylum seekers’ problems to 
be heard. This became apparent when I talked to Regina Bayer, the local coun- 
cil’s head of social services. During our interview, I asked her if and how she 
usually communicated with asylum seekers about their problems. She replied 
as follows: 


“We communicate a lot via the helpers. The helpers bring us the problems 
because they are there on the ground almost every day. They pass problems 
on to us and then we have to see how we can deal with this or that problem.”® 
(Interview with Regina Bayer: 2/3/2016) 


My interlocutor thus recast the volunteers as crucial mediating agents in rela- 
tionships of solidarity. A similar tendency is apparent in the newspaper arti- 
cles on the protests in Bad Waldsee, none of which directly quoted the asylum 
seekers in order to inform readers about their reasons for protesting. This was 
particularly well illustrated by an account of the incidents in the local newspa- 
per Schwäbische Zeitung (17/2/2016)’. Instead of quoting the protesters them- 
selves, the article drew on a conversation with Simone Fischer, the head of the 
management staff at the emergency reception centre, who problematized the 


8 Translation by LF. German original: “Wir kommunizieren sehr viel über die Helfer. Die 
Helfer bringen die Probleme, weil die sind ja bei denen vor Ort, die tragen die Proble- 
me weiter zu uns her und dann müssen wir gucken, wie wir da das ein oder andere 
Problem abarbeiten.”. 

9 See: http://www.schwaebische.de/region_artikel,-Fluechtlinge-demonstrieren-vor-d 
em-Rathaus-_arid,10395021_toid,86.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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asylum seekers’ insubordinate behaviour. Yet, the report neglected to mention 
that Fischer and her colleagues at the facility were the primary focus of the 
asylum seekers complaints, as their appeal clearly illustrated. Accompanying 
the article was an interview with Gerd Wagner, the spokesperson of the local 
citizens initiative. In it, the volunteer, who is described as “very close” to the 
asylum seekers and “in daily contact” with them, is asked for his views on the 
protests. The newspaper depicted the volunteer as a trustworthy person to ex- 
plain the protests while not consulting any of the asylum seekers themselves. 
In a study on refugee protests in Turkey, Erensu (2016: 672) identifies a simi- 
lar pattern, arguing that civil society groups became necessary partners who 
“speak on behalf” of refugees. From this perspective, it is the volunteer who 
determines how a situation is interpreted and whether the asylum seekers’ 
protests are recast as legitimate political action or not. 

Moreover, in response to the protests, the ‘proper’ conduct of asylum seek- 
ers in relationships of solidarity was recast as one that silently accepts the 
conditions and terms of the support offered. This was clearly evident in vari- 
ous angry comments under the online version of the article reporting on the 
protests in Schwäbische Zeitung. For instance, one reader posted the following: 


“The refugees protest and don’t know why? What’s that about? Are they 
hoping that, if they demonstrate, another German idiot will blow even 
more smoke up their backsides? This is just arbitrary and an exploitation 
of German democracy. Simply intolerable behaviour by our guests. | don’t 
»10 


like to say it, but it makes you lose the will to help. 
17/2/2016) 


(Schwabische Zeitung: 


The commenter thus regarded the incidents as grounds for ending any rela- 
tionships of solidarity with the protesters. He or she presented their actions 
as “arbitrary”, “exploitation” and “intolerable”, while those who continued of- 
fering their help to the protesters were “idiots”. The asylum seekers, on the 
other hand, were constituted as “guests” who should uncritically accept the 


terms and conditions of their reception. Other posts in the online comments 


10 Translation by LF. German original: “Die Flüchtlinge demonstrieren und wissen nicht 
warum? Was soll den (sic) das? Besteht die Hoffnung, dass wenn man demonstriert 
irgend ein deutscher Idiot denen noch zusatzlich Zucker in den Hintern blast? Das ist 
doch wirklich Willktir und das Ausnutzen der deutschen Demokratie. Echt eine Un- 
verschamtheit von unseren Gasten. Ich sage es ungern: Da verliert man die Lust am 
Helfen” 
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section even called for the protesting asylum seekers to be deported because 
of their insubordinate acts. This connects to what Topak (2016: 10) describes 
as “conditional hospitality”: “the other, the newcomer or the guest is obliged 
to follow some specific routes to enter and remain in the host state; otherwise 
his existence would be deemed illegal and she would be treated as criminal” 
(ibid.). In this storying the protesting asylum seekers are recast not as legiti- 
mate claims-making subjects but as mute and thankful recipients. 

Nevertheless, the protests in Bad Waldsee also triggered politicizing re- 
sponses that opened up possibilities for the asylum seekers to make political 
claims and to effect changes in the conditions of their reception — although 
they remained comparatively marginalized. Such responses recast relation- 
ships of solidarities as, what Johnson (2014: 202) calls, “transgressive soli- 
darities”. According to Johnson, such forms of solidarity imply not “a legit- 
imate voice speaking for an illegitimate/vulnerable/less out-spoken one, but 
a multitude of voices speaking together in the same message, demand or re- 
fusal” (ibid.: 197). This came out clearly in my conversations with the volunteer 
Jana Brühl. During our preliminary phone call, my interlocutor told me that 
a “friend” of hers was there to answer my questions first-hand. That friend 
turned out to be Malik Hamdan, a member of the group of protesting asylum 
seekers. Soon after we had started our conversation, she handed the phone 
to the asylum seeker, letting him speak while occasionally complementing his 
accounts of the protests with her own views. The volunteer thus clearly chose 
not to speak on behalf of the asylum seekers but instead empowered Malik 
Hamdan to put forward his own storying of the protests. 

To sum up, in this section, I analysed the multiple storyings of the protests 
at an emergency reception centre in Bad Waldsee. I outlined how various ac- 
tors involved in the reception of asylum seekers responded to these protests 
by depoliticizing the asylum seekers’ scope for political agency. As a result, the 
protesting asylum seekers were predominantly recast as mute victims and 
passive recipients in relationships of solidarity. In what follows, I will turn to 
another striking example of protest I came across in Offenburg, a medium- 
sized town in southern Germany. The storying of events I found, however, 
turned out to be highly contested among different actors involved in the asy- 
lum seekers’ reception, while opening up possibilities for politicizing rela- 
tionships of solidarity. 
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5.4. Deterring ‘Economic Migrants’: The Intermediation 
of Migrant Protest in Offenburg 


In April 2016, a group of asylum seekers collectively refused the food served 
at their new interim accommodation centre in Offenburg for several weeks. 
I found out about their protest via an article in the regional newspaper Mit- 
telbadische Presse (9/4/2016)". According to the article, the asylum seekers were 
collectively refusing food because they were discontent with their transferral 
from one of the emergency reception facilities to a new interim accommoda- 
tion centre, a so-called “container village” on the outskirts of town, set up to 
accommodate the asylum seekers for up to two years. While the asylum seek- 
ers had been able to cook for themselves at their previous reception centre, the 
new one offered no such facilities. Instead, an external caterer provided food 
to the asylum seekers three times per day. At first glance, this protest resem- 
bled what I had witnessed at the emergency reception centre in Bad Waldsee. 
In both cases, food served as an important means for asylum seekers to make 
themselves visible as claims-making subjects. The storying of events in Of- 
fenburg, however, turned out to differ strongly from the one in Bad Waldsee. 
While, in the latter, the protesters were recast as mute victims and passive 
recipients of help and support in the wake of their protests, this was clearly 
not the case in Offenburg, where the local district council recast the protesting 
asylum seekers as “bogus” asylum seekers or “economic migrants” who should 
be excluded from humanitarian protection, whose presence was deemed ille- 
gitimate and who were rendered deportable. And yet, this storying was highly 
contested by volunteers supporting refugees in town. In what follows, I scru- 
tinize this contested storying by outlining how different actors responded to 
and made sense of the protests at the Offenburg container village. To start 
off, I illustrate how the district council deemed the protests illegitimate and 
stripped them of political meanings. 


5.4.1. Depoliticizing Responses to the Protests 


The article in the regional newspaper Mittelbadische Presse (9/4/2016) report- 
ing on the incidents at the container village in Offenburg termed the asylum 
seekers’ insubordinate acts not an instance of protest but a “food boycott”. The 


11 See: http://www.bo.de/lokales/offenburg/fluechtlinge-boykottieren-essen-im-con- 
tainerdorf (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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group of around 60 protesters had refused the food at the facility, the article 
claimed, because they “wanted to receive more money”. Having meals pro- 
vided affected the financial allowances asylum seekers received from the Ger- 
man state. Asylum seekers received 176 euros per month if they were catered 
for and, if they cooked for themselves, an additional amount of 144 euros. 
The article thus rated the protest as being ‘all about the money’. It built its 
estimation largely on comments by the spokesperson of the district council, 
who had denounced the protests as “incomprehensible” and “disappointing” 
and described the asylum seekers as “riding roughshod over others’ hospital- 
ity” (literally “Gastfreundschaft mit Füßen getreten”). Both the district council 
and the newspaper thus depicted the protests not as legitimate political ac- 
tion but as an illegitimate attempt to ‘extract’ more money from the German 
state. In consequence to their protests, the protesters thus became “ungrate- 
ful subjects” (Moulin 2012) who refused to silently accept whatever support is 
offered and not showing the gratitude expected of them. 

No surprise then, the article on the Offenburg ‘food boycott’ caused an 
extraordinary wave of public resentment. Two days after the article was pub- 
lished, a second article entitled “Outrage on Facebook about Refugees’ Food 
Boycott” appeared. It asserted that: 


“The report on the food boycott [...] has caused heated debate on the Face- 
book page of the Mittelbadische Presse. On Saturday morning, the online ed- 
itors posted a summary and a link to the article. Reaction came thick and 
fast. As of Monday afternoon, the post had reached more than 37,000 Face- 
book users and triggered around 980 comments [...] Most voiced their out- 
12 


rage over the asylum seekers’ behaviour and expressed incomprehension. 
(Mittelbadische Presse: 11/4/2016)? 


When I scanned the nearly 1,000 comments on the Facebook page, I was 
deeply shocked by the hatred I found, including various racist and xenopho- 


12 Translation by LF. German original: “Der Bericht über den Essensboykott [...] hat auf 
der Facebook-Seite der Mittelbadischen Presse fiir heftige Debatten gesorgt. Die On- 
lineredaktion postete am Samstagvormittag einen Vorspann sowie einen Link zum Ar- 
tikel. Die Reaktionen ließen nicht lang auf sich warten. Der Beitrag erreichte — Stand 
Montagnachmittag — mehr als 37000 Facebook-Nutzer. Das Posting wurde rund 980 
Mal kommentiert [...] Auf Facebook zeigte sich die Mehrheit der User empört über das 
Verhalten der Asylbewerber und äußerte Unverstandnis.”. 

13 See: http://www.bo.de/lokales/offenburg/empoerung-auf-facebook-ueber-essensboy 
kott-der-fluechtlinge (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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bic attacks on the protesting asylum seekers. Almost all of the commenters 
deemed the acts of protests illegitimate and voiced neither sympathy for nor 
compassion with the protesting asylum seekers. Various posters even called 
for the asylum seekers’ immediate deportation. Although most of the news- 
paper accounts on protesting asylum seekers in the area of my field research 
were met with similarly negative comments online, the extent of public out- 
rage in Offenburg was extraordinary. The district council’s storying, I would 
suggest, contributed significantly to this lack of public understanding. 

Indeed, the district council seemed to have no understanding whatsoever 
for the actions of the protesters. Shortly before I travelled to Offenburg, I 
scheduled a telephone interview with Beate Gerber, the head of the local mi- 
gration department, in order to find out about her take on the protests. She 
also emphasized that the collective refusal of the food provided was “all about 
money” and should be seen in light of the fact that the protesters were ‘bo- 
gus’ asylum seekers. This clearly came across in the following lines from our 
interview: 


LF: So you believe that the reason for the asylum seekers’ protest was not a 
demand to cook for themselves but rather financial reasons? 

BG: Both. The financial aspect is definitely the main reason. We have a lot 
of young single men, especially in these bigger facilities. These young men 
are from countries that mean they have basically no chance of recognition, 
such as Gambia. We have many Gambians and the protection rate lies at 
0.9%. So these are clearly ... and they also say this to our social workers, these 
are economic migrants who come here, who are under pressure from their 
families at home, from the people smugglers who want their money and if 
the neighbour’s son sends home more money than him, the family is under 
pressure, he is under pressure. But this is clearly not what our asylum system 
is for. (Interview with Beate Gerber: 14/4/2016) 


14 Translation by LF. German original: “LF: Also Sie meinen, es geht den Flüchtlingen jetzt 
auch gar nicht mal darum, dass die selber kochen wollen, sondern es ist wirklich ein- 
fach der finanzielle Aspekt, der da im Vordergrund steht? BG: Sowohl als auch. Der 
finanzielle Aspekt steht auf jeden Fall im Vordergrund. Wir haben gerade in diesen 
größeren Anlagen viele alleinstehende junge Manner. Diese jungen Manner kommen 
aus Landern aus denen sie so gut wie gar keine Anerkennungschancen haben, wie zum 
Beispiel Gambia haben wir sehr viele und da liegt die Schutzquote bei 0,9%. Also sind 
ganz klar ... also das sagen die auch unseren Sozialarbeitern gegenüber, das sind ganz 
klar Wirtschaftsflichtlinge, die hierherkommen, die unter Druck stehen natürlich von 
den Familien zu Hause, von den Schleppern, die ihr Geld haben möchten und wenn 
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She thus explained the asylum seekers’ protests mainly in terms of financial 
reasons. They protested not because they wanted to be able to cook their own 
food, but because they were “single young men” from Gambia, a country in 
western Africa with little chance of being accepted as refugees. These ‘bogus’ 
asylum seekers were protesting in order to pressure the district council into 
dispensing with the outside catering and, in turn, increasing their monthly 
financial allowances. In this storying, the protest thus became a symbol of the 
asylum seekers’ illegitimate presence on German soil and their exploitation of 
the German asylum system. This contrasts sharply with the storying of events 
in Bad Waldsee, where local governmental actors embedded the collective re- 
fusal of food in a humanitarian imaginary that reconstituted the protesters 
as suffering victims and recipients of help. 

Despite these differing storyings, governmental representatives in Offen- 
burg, like their Bad Waldsee counterparts, also used food as a means to de- 
politicize the protests and strip them of political meanings. This is clear from 
my interlocutor’s description of the district council’s response to the protests: 


“The day before yesterday, our chief administrative officer was there, we all 
were there, we had lunch there, together with the press, in order to show 
that the food is okay, and it actually tasted great. Nothing like our own can- 
teen here [giggles]. We were also able to persuade one or two of them to eat 
with us [...] But we made it clear to them that nothing was going to change. 
The system in this facility is that there is catering, and that’s not going to 
change.”® (Interview with Beate Gerber: 14/4/2016) 


As in Bad Waldsee, the district council thus staged a ‘food test’ by sending 
several representatives to the interim reception centre to have lunch with the 
asylum seekers and invited members of the local press. According to my inter- 
locutor, who tried the food herself, the food “tasted wonderful”, better than 


dann der Nachbarssohn mehr Geld nach Hause schickt, wie er, dann bekommt die 
Familie Druck, er bekommt Druck. Aber das ist natürlich nicht Sinn und Zweck unseres 
Asylsystems.”. 

15 Translation by LF. German original: “Also vorgestern war unser Landrat dann eben dort, 
wir waren alle dort, haben mitsamt der Presse dort gegessen, um eben auch zu zeigen, 
dass das essen in Ordnung ist, hat auch wunderbar geschmeckt. Also das ist wirklich 
kein Vergleich zu unserer eigenen Kantine im Haus [kichert] Wir konnten auch den 
ein oder anderen überreden bzw. überzeugen, dass er halt mitisst. [...] Aber ihnen halt 
eben auch nochmal klargemacht, dass sich da nichts andern wird. Also das System in 
dieser Anlage ist so, da gibt es Catering und da wird es auch keine Änderung geben.”. 
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in the canteen of her own workplace. A newspaper article on the ‘food test’ 
further underlined the notion that the food served was tasty, thus claiming 
that the protest was “inappropriate” and “incomprehensible” (see Mittelbadis- 
che Presse: 13/4/2016). With this response, the district council discredited 
the asylum seekers’ collective refusal of food while legitimizing an uncom- 
promising stance in relation to the facility’s catering. In the remainder of our 
interview, my interlocutor added that a tough position was necessary in or- 
der to demonstrate that local authorities could not be “blackmailed” by asylum 
seekers. 

Through such means, I would argue, the district council presented itself 
as the legitimate authority in charge of the conditions of reception while 
depoliticizing the asylum seekers’ demonstrations of agency. This connects 
strikingly to what Nyers (2010a) outlines in his writings on instances of protest 
by non-citizens. He argues that such protests challenge the governmental 
prerogative to decide upon inclusion and exclusion in the nation-state. In 
response, governmental actors seek to regain control and power by delegit- 
imizing the protesters. I would suggest that the district council in Offen- 
burg also discredited the protesting asylum seekers and disputed their rea- 
sons for protesting in order to regain control over the terms of their recep- 
tion. Through their delegitimizing responses, local actors relegated the asy- 
lum seekers to a non-political space while substantially limiting their scope 
of political agency. 

In the following subsection, I illustrate how this depoliticizing storying of 
the Offenburg protests served wider aims in the local governance of migra- 
tion. It presented a means for governmental actors to demonstrate sovereign 
power by reinforcing the distinction between those who should be offered 
protection and those who should not. 


5.4.2. Food Provision as a “Strategy of Deterrence” 


The asylum seekers’ protest was still ongoing when I travelled to Offenburg 
in mid-April 2016. My aim was to visit the protest site myself in order to 
secure an interview with one of the protesting asylum seekers. Their protests 
occurred in one of the two newly established ‘container villages’ on the south- 
ern outskirts of the town. These interim facilities were designed to host the 


16 See: http://www.bo.de/lokales/offenburg/landrat-scherer-besuchte-streikende-fluech 
tlinge (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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increased number of asylum seekers and consisted of small, stacked contain- 
ers of the kind conventionally used as site huts in construction. As I walked 
around the southern outskirts of Offenburg expecting to find the container 
village of the protesting asylum seekers, I caught sight of dozens of stacked 
containers on a disused airfield. I approached them, confident of having 
reached the place I was looking for. I entered the compound of the facility 
unchecked and found a group of men chatting outside a container block. I 
approached them and asked about the protests that had occurred during the 
past days. The men, though, looked puzzled and exchanged some words in 
Arabic. Eventually, they turned to me again and informed me in English that 
this was not the place I was looking for. In their “camp”, they were allowed 
to cook for themselves in kitchen facilities set up in separate containers. 
Apparently, I had mistakenly entered the wrong container village. The asylum 
seekers thus gave me directions to the second container village, which was 
located just a few hundred metres down the road. When I eventually arrived 
at the place where the asylum seekers were protesting, I was struck by 
the sense that this interim reception centre was clearly different from the 
one I had just visited, having the appearance of a high-security complex. 
An intimating fence surrounded the site, which was monitored by several 
surveillance cameras. There was only one entrance, at which several security 
guards checked those entering and leaving the facility. While observing the 
scene, I noticed another striking difference between the two container vil- 
lages: the first appeared to host mainly people from Arabic countries, whereas 
a majority of these inhabitants were people of colour. When I arrived at the 
gate, I addressed the two guards and asked them whether I could enter the 
facilities in order to speak to one of the protesting asylum seekers. They flatly 
refused and explained that they were not allowed to let anyone pass without 
permission from the district council. They did, though, offer to call Jens Riess, 
the head of the facility’s management staff. Some minutes later, a middle- 
aged man approached the gate and introduced himself as an employee of 
a private company. This company was subcontracted by the district council 
to manage the facility and supply food to the asylum seekers. Although Jens 
Riess refused to allow me in, he chatted quite openly about his perspective 
on the ongoing acts of protest. He asserted that the residents in this facility 
were nothing but “economic refugees” with little chances of being recognized 
as refugees and a poor “perspective of staying” (“schlechte Bleibeperspektive”) 
(Field notes: 25/4/2016). The container village I had entered earlier, on the 
other hand, hosted “genuine” asylum seekers from Syria or Iraq who had 
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good chances of being recognized as refugees, he explained. The protesting 
asylum seekers at this facility had not fled war and persecution, he told 
me, they were simply out to send as much money as possible back to their 
families in Africa while they were in Germany. However, he explained, their 
relocation from the emergency reception centre to the container village a few 
days ago had entailed a major drop in their cash allowances. According to my 
interlocutor, this change from self-catering to outside catering formed part 
of a deliberate “strategy of deterrence” with which the district council aimed to 
prevent further “economic migrants” from coming and to break the “vicious 
cycle of people smuggling” (ibid.). 

My observations and conversations at the two container villages clearly 
illustrate how the district council deliberately denied the asylum seekers the 
ability to cook for themselves as part of a wider “strategy of deterrence” di- 
rected at those depicted as economic migrants. Through a subsequent reduc- 
tion in their monthly allowances, governmental actors sought to prevent “eco- 
nomic migrants” from saving money and sending remittances back home, as 
the manager of the facility told me. The contrasting designs of the container 
villages also reflected strikingly how the district council established a clear 
segregation between those deemed ‘genuine’ refugees and those deemed ‘il- 
legitimate economic migrants’ based on their nationality and skin colour and 
even before their asylum case had been processed. While those with good 
chances of staying were accommodated in a container village where they could 
cook for themselves and thus received higher cash allowances, asylum seek- 
ers from sub-Saharan African countries were put up in a similar container 
village that did not feature kitchen facilities. Moreover, while the first facility 
I visited allowed the asylum seekers to move around freely, the second re- 
sembled a high-security complex and thus contributed to the criminalization 
and stigmatization of its inhabitants. This connects to what Welander (2019: 
no page number) calls “politics of exhaustion’, understood as “a complex de- 
terrence approach with the objective of exhausting asylum seekers, mentally 
and physically, with the ultimate goal of deterring them from [...] European 
asylum systems”. In a similar vein, Ambrosini (2020: 198) observes the imple- 
mentation of “local policies of exclusion’, which he defines as “those measures, 
adopted by local authorities, that aim to exclude migrants, to separate them 
from the native component of the population by establishing specific, albeit 
implicit, prohibitions against them and which may be indirect or hidden’. 
Ambrosini witnesses a sharp increase in such ‘local policies of exclusion’ since 
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the so-called ‘refugee crisis’. And yet, he also acknowledges that they do not 
go unchallenged (ibid.). 

With their protests, I would suggest, the asylum seekers in Offenburg 
were thus actively challenging their local exclusions, demanding nothing 
more than equal conditions of reception - a possible explanation that, 
however, went largely unheard in the wake of the protests. The protesting 
asylum seekers were probably well aware of their discriminating treatment 
since they most likely knew about the cooking facilities at the other container 
village up the road. Governmental actors in Offenburg, however, consti- 
tuted the protesters as illegitimate asylum seekers even before they began 
protesting against their transferral. The protests then served as a welcome 
means for local governmental actors to recast this discrimination between 
‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ refugees and, thus, to reinforce sovereign power over 
the management of asylum seekers. 

This connects with academic works in the field of critical migration stud- 
ies that have outlined how processes of abjection exclude certain groups of 
migrants from the realm of humanitarian protection and render them vul- 
nerable to the arbitrary operations of government (see Papastergiadis 2006; 
Nyers 2010a; Tyler 2013; Laziridis 2015). Migrants thus become “human waste” 
(Bauman 2003) or “abject bodies” (Kristeva 1982; Butler 1993), beings that are 
stripped of any rights and to be discharged to the exterior. Others have ar- 
gued that the distinction between those who are included and those who are 
excluded from governmental protection forms the essence of sovereign power. 
For instance, Nyers (2006b: 48) asserts that sovereign power “gets played out 
through the states decision to provide protection — or not”, while Scheel and 
Ratfisch (2014) argue that the distinction between “villains and victims” forms 
a central technique in the governance and management of migration move- 
ments. 

A similar tendency is illustrated in the case of Offenburg. The local govern- 
ment recast the protesters as abject beings and thus reproduced its power over 
the governance of migration. And yet, this dominant storying of the protests 
in Offenburg was highly contested. In the course of my field research, I real- 
ized that volunteers who supported refugees in town (re)politicized the asylum 
seekers’ scope of political agency by putting forward a rather different albeit 
marginalized storying of events. 
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5.4.3.  Politicizing Responses to the Protests 


During my field stay in Offenburg, I scheduled interviews with two leading 
members of local citizens’ initiatives supporting refugees. Their storying of 
events clearly differed from the district council’s depiction of the protests as 
being “all about the money”. Both took a clear stand against the district coun- 
cils’ portrayal of the protesters as illegitimate economic migrants who should 
be excluded from humanitarian protection. With their storying and reactions, 
the volunteers thus recast the protesting asylum seekers as subjects in rela- 
tionships of solidarity, while blurring the dividing line between ‘genuine’ and 
‘bogus’ asylum seekers. 

When I visited Offenburg in April 2016, I met Angelika Berg, a Protestant 
pastor and head of the “Okumenischer Arbeitskreis Asyl e.V.” (“Ecumenical 
Working Circle on Asylum”) for an interview. As we talked, I could clearly sense 
that she was thoroughly upset about the council’s reactions. She repeatedly 
denounced its tough stance while voicing her sympathy and empathy with 
the protesting asylum seekers. She told me that it was a “false insinuation” to 
assert, as the district council had, that the asylum seekers were protesting in 
order to illegitimately extract as much money as possible from the German 
welfare state. From the additional allowance of 144 euros per month provided 
to self-caterers, she claimed, there would not be much left to send back home 
to their poor families in Africa. And even if the asylum seekers did send money 
home, she couldn't really understand why that constituted a problem. After 
all, the private companies providing food to the asylum seekers were also try- 
ing to make a profit and often charged the German government prohibitive 
fees for their services. Moreover, Angelika Berg acknowledged that cooking 
had important social meanings for the asylum seekers. Being provided with 
food for a prospective duration of two years, in contrast, represented a sig- 
nificant diminution of human dignity and self-determination for the asylum 
seekers. These reasons for protesting, my interlocutor complained, went un- 
acknowledged in the district council’s responses. She therefore criticized the 
council for being “two-faced” and questioned its credibility in the following 
terms: 


“You can't treat people like that. Behind closed doors they talk about eco- 
nomic refugees and making their lives uncomfortable and, in public, they 
claim they are providing for them and demonstrating great hospitality and 
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the asylum seekers are rejecting it. | find that really two-faced.”” (Interview 
with Angelika Berg: 14/4/2016) 


This clearly shows my interlocutor’s critical view of the district council’s inhu- 
mane treatment of those termed ‘bogus’ asylum seekers. She claimed that the 
local authority was deliberately trying to make their lives more uncomfortable 
while publicly putting the blame on the asylum seekers. 

During our interview, the pastor not only voiced her dissent towards local 
governmental actors but also emphasized that she was not prepared to silently 
accept their discrimination of those deemed ‘bogus’ asylum seekers. This was 
particularly evident when she compared the situation to her experiences at 
another interim accommodation centre in Lahr, a town close to Offenburg, 
which she recounted as follows: 


“On the first of February, when it became clear that the asylum seekers 
were going to be relocated to Lahr, | talked to the head of the migration 
department, Mister Heinz [...] and he said to me on the phone that it’s also 
about making things more uncomfortable for the asylum seekers who have 
no chance of staying and mentioned the centralized catering at the camp in 
Lahr. That’s when it became clear to me that, for the authorities, centralized 
catering means we make it more uncomfortable for the refugees. That 
was a very tense situation because we then obstructed the relocation.”® 


(Interview with Angelika Berg: 14/4/2016) 


Angelika Berg thus perceived the district council’s course of action as dis- 
criminatory and unacceptable. Therefore, she and the fellow volunteers in her 
initiative had directly intervened in order to obstruct the relocation of asylum 


17 Translation by LF. German original: “[...] dass man so nicht mit Menschen umgeht. Also 
hinter den Kulissen wird über Wirtschaftsfluchtlinge und wir machen denen das Leben 
ungemitlich gesprochen und vorne herum heißt es dann, wir machen denen Ange- 
bote und unsere Gastfreundschaft ist ja so groß und das nehmen die nicht an. Also, 
ich empfinde das wirklich als doppel-ztingig.”. 

18 Translation by LF. German original: “Ich hatte am ersten Februar, als das war, dass die 
nach Lahr verlegt wurden, noch mit dem Migrationsdezernenten gesprochen, Herr 
Heinz heißt der hier. [...] dann hat er mir am Telefon gesagt, es geht jetzt auch darum, 
dass es jetzt für die Flüchtlinge ohne Bleibeperspektive ungemutlicher wird und das 
halt eben auch mit der Zentralversorgung im Lager in Lahr dann ... also da war fiir 
mich klar, für die Behörden heift Zentralversorgung, wir machen es den Flüchtlingen 
ungemitlicher. Das war eine angespannte Situation, weil wir diesen Transport aufge- 
halten haben”. 
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seekers to another facility with “centralized catering’. My interlocutor also re- 
called how the citizens’ initiative generally struggled with such discrimination 
between ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers in the governance of migration, 
declaring: 


“I would say that refugees, in general, have long since been treated not first 
class but second class people. But then there are also people who are third 
and fourth class. And we really struggle with this”. '? (Interview with Angelika 
Berg: 14/4/2016) 


I would argue that this is a clear example of how volunteers challenged the 
district council's “strategy of deterrence” while recasting those deemed ‘bo- 
gus’ asylum seekers as subjects of relationships of solidarity. Another came in 
my interview with Klaus Bohlen, the head of a citizens’ initiative supporting 
refugees in a suburb of Offenburg. Like Angelika Berg, he repeatedly criti- 
cized the district council for its inadequate response. In his eyes, the council 
did not take the asylum seekers’ requests seriously and, instead, treated the 
protesters as “public scapegoats”. This behaviour “poured oil” on the flames 
of right-wing attitudes in society, he complained. He thus criticized the dis- 
trict council for stirring up hatred and resentment among the public instead 
of encouraging understanding of the protesting asylum seekers. During our 
conversation, he also linked the protests directly to the question of whether 
those deemed economic migrants constituted rightful recipients of help and 
support. He acknowledged that, for the members of his citizens’ initiative, 
it was a question to which there was no easy or straightforward answer. He 
explained this as follows: 


“This also relates to the question of whether we, as a refugee help initiative, 
should get involved at this container village. We discussed this last time [...] 
It was interesting because there were totally different opinions. As a busi- 
nessman, | would say, | want to work where it will be efficient [...] So there 
was that one line of argument and there was this other line of argument 
that said ‘hey hey hey, these are human beings and they have their ... that’s 
their right as human beings and we should not see them as refugees who 
will probably be deported but as human beings who also have the right to 


19 Translation by LF. German original: “Also ich meine die Flüchtlinge sind ja sowieso 
schon lange nicht erste Klasse, sondern zweite, aber da gibt es dann auch noch welche 
dritte und vierte Klasse. Und das hat uns hier richtig zugesetzt.”. 
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be taken seriously and to receive what is possible,”*° (Interview with Klaus 


Böhlen: 25/4/2016) 


Maestri and Monforte (2020) argue that volunteers supporting refugees are 
often guided by notions of deservingness. Yet, they observe that the bound- 
aries between ‘deserving and ‘undeserving refugees are challenged when vol- 
unteers experience the effects of governmental processes of exclusion. As they 
go on to argue, “in these situations, volunteers are faced with moral and emo- 
tional dilemmas related to how lines are being drawn between who is included 
or excluded, accepted or not, deserving of their compassion or undeserving” 
(ibid.: 2). In a similar vein, the question of whether ostensibly ‘bogus’ asy- 
lum seekers with ‘little chance of staying should also benefit from their help 
and intervention caused dilemmas among the volunteers in my interlocutors’ 
initiative. While Klaus Böhlen suggested he would not offer support to those 
who were likely to be deported due to considerations of “efficiency”, he high- 
lighted another line of argument that recast those deemed economic migrants 
as equal human beings and deserving recipients of help. My interlocutor re- 
called how the volunteers found a compromise that was deemed acceptable 
to all: if they had spare capacity, the volunteers would include asylum seekers 
with little chance of staying in their practices of solidarity. Rather than uncrit- 
ically accepting the distinction between ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers, 
a central component in the governance of migration, the initiatives members 
thus recast and contested this dividing line in response to the asylum seekers’ 
protests. 

The two volunteers I interviewed not only contested the storying of 
protests put forward by the district council but also intervened in order 
to actively demonstrate their dissent with the council’s responses to the 
protests. Both Angelika Berg and Klaus Böhlen recalled that the council had 
invited them to join the “food test” and have lunch together with the press 


20 Translation by LF. German original: “Das betrifft jetzt auch die Frage, ob wir als 
Fluchtlingshilfe Rebland jetzt in diesem Containerdorf was machen. Das haben wir 
beim letzten Mal diskutiert [...] Das war interessant, weil es da ganz unterschiedliche 
Meinungen gab. Als Kaufmann sage ich da, ich möchte gern dort arbeiten, wo es ef- 
fizient ist [...] Also es gab diese eine Linie und es gab die andere Linie, die gesagt hat: 
,Hey Hey Hey, das sind Menschen und die haben ihr ... das ist ganz legitim als Men- 
sch und wir müssen nicht den Flüchtling drin sehen, der wahrscheinlich abgeschoben 
wird, sondern ein Mensch, der auch Anspruch drauf hat, dass er ernst genommen wird 
und dass man ihm das zukommen lässt, was möglich ist.”. 
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and the asylum seekers. However, they had deliberately boycotted the event. 
I could sense that they were both deeply upset about the council responding 
to the protests in this way. As Klaus Bohlen put it: 


“I think the impression that we were needed so that the head of the district 
council wouldn't be there on his own, so he’d have others with him, is right, or 
at least hasn't been refuted. It’s always very useful when people helping the 
refugees support the position of the head of the district council and say: ‘Yes, 
we as helpers also believe that it was an inappropriate reaction on their part’ 
[...] Basically, there was a danger — and the newspaper coverage reflects this 
—that we would be used as material for press photos. And when the head of 
the district council then says: ‘Yes, but this is a good meal’... that doesn’t com- 


»21 


pletely do justice to the problem situation.””' (Interview with Klaus Böhlen: 


25/4/2016) 


According to Klaus Béhlen, the district council invited the volunteers to bol- 
ster the council’s position in relation to the protests and concentrate blame 
on the protesters. He therefore refused to take part in what he termed an “im- 
age event”. Similarly, Angelika Berg phoned those responsible in the council 
in order to voice her dissent towards this ‘food test’ and to explicitly decline 
to take part, thus deliberately refusing to side with the council and to legit- 
imize its responses to the protests. Through these means, I would argue, the 
volunteers contested the government’s actions and (re)politicized the asylum 
seekers’ demonstrations of political agency. 

Asa result, the staged ‘food test’ intensified an already conflictive relation- 
ship between the local authority and the two citizens’ initiatives in town. Both 
volunteers told me that governmental representatives had repeatedly tried to 
exploit volunteers for their own ends. Drawing parallels to other experiences 
with the district council, they voiced their deep frustration and dissatisfaction 
with this attitude towards volunteers. Angelika Berg, for example, apologized 


21 Translation by LF. German original: “Also ich glaube, der Eindruck stimmt, zumindest ist 
er nicht widerlegt, dass wir eigentlich gebraucht wurden, damit der Landrat da nicht 
alleine steht, sondern auch andere. Und das ist immer sehr gut, wenn die Leute, die 
den Flüchtlingen helfen dann die Position des Landrats unterstützen und sagen, ja 
also wir als Fliichtlingshelfer finden auch, dass das unangemessen ist als Reaktion von 
den Leuten dort [...] Im Prinzip bestand die Gefahr, und die Zeitungsartikel geben das 
eigentlich auch wieder, dass wir als Fotomaterial für die Pressebilder da benutzt wer- 
den, und wenn der Landrat dann sagt, ja, aber das ist doch eigentlich ein gutes Essen 
.. aber es wird halt der Problemlage insgesamt nicht zu hundert Prozent gerecht.”. 
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for her angry tone, saying that I had caught her in a week in which “people 
like her” were “really frustrated” with the district council, while Klaus Böhlen 
explained his dissent towards the council as follows: 


“They say: ‘As the district council, we decide. All those volunteers, that’s great 
and we canalso invite them to events and shower them with praise, but we’re 
not letting them influence us in our decisions. Where would that lead?””? 
(Interview with Klaus Bohlen: 25/4/2016) 


My interlocutor thus felt that the district council did not take them seriously 
and would not include them in their decision-making processes. Our conver- 
sations also shed light on a longer history of conflict between volunteers and 
the local authority. Keen to voice their increasing discontent with this situ- 
ation, my interlocutors told me, their initiatives had recently joined forces 
to request a meeting with council representatives in order to discuss their 
conflictive relationship. 

Summing up, I would argue that the acts of protest in Offenburg did in- 
deed come with political outcomes. Although the asylum seekers’ request to 
cook for themselves went unaddressed, their protests nevertheless contested 
the conditions of reception and recast the relationships of solidarity in the 
town. They brought about contrasting storyings and intensified already ex- 
isting conflicts between volunteers and governmental actors. In response to 
the protests, the volunteers challenged the governments’ prerogative to de- 
cide upon those included and those excluded from humanitarian protection. 
This is another clear example of how relationships of solidarity that build on 
a humanitarian imaginary can come with political meanings and effects. 


5.5. Concluding Remarks: The Agency of Asylum Seekers in the 
Contestation of Solidarity 


This chapter investigated how actors involved in the reception of asylum seek- 
ers made sense of and responded to protests in emergency reception facilities 
in the wake of the long summer of migration. I illustrated that the political 


22 Translation by LF. German original: “[...] sie sagen: wir entscheiden, wir als Landrats- 
amt entscheiden. Das mit den Ehrenamtlichen ist super und die kann man dann auch 
zu den Empfangen einladen und so und vielfaltig loben, aber wir lassen uns doch in 
unserer Entscheidung nicht reinreden, wo kommen wir denn da hin?”. 
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agency of asylum seekers, i.e. their capacity to change the conditions of their 
reception, was intermediated in various ways in response to their protests. The 
storying of events by actors involved in the reception of asylum seekers was 
central for determining whether the protests were considered meaningful po- 
litical action or stripped of political content. The two case studies that were 
discussed in more detail in the course of this chapter suggest that it was the 
latter of these two possibilities that prevailed. 

In both cases, the issue of food took on important political meanings. 
It presented a way for asylum seekers to draw attention to their grievances 
and to pressure local governmental actors into addressing their demands. 
Nevertheless, actors involved in their reception employed it as a means to 
depoliticize their reasons for protesting. Through publicly staged ‘food tests’, 
local governmental actors distilled the protests to mere dissatisfaction with 
the food provided and, almost sarcastically, offered additional spices to season 
the meals. In doing so, they (re)constituted the asylum seekers as ‘bare life’, 
beings reduced to their basic needs, while (re)affirming their power to decide 
upon the conditions of reception. These depoliticizing responses substantially 
limited the asylum seekers’ scope for political agency. 

The storying of the protests also recast a key tenet of the governance of mi- 
gration, the discrimination between ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers. On 
the one hand, the asylum seekers in Bad Waldsee were relegated to the role of 
suffering victims and passive recipients of humanitarian help. This was most 
apparent when volunteers explained the asylum seekers’ acts of protests in 
terms of their vulnerable and traumatized condition. On the other hand, the 
protesters in Offenburg were recast as ‘bogus’ refugees or economic migrants 
whose presence was deemed illegitimate and whose actions were explained 
as being ‘all about money’. 

Despite these depoliticizing responses, however, the asylum seekers’ 
protests came with transformative effects and opened up political possi- 
bilities. They brought about storyings that recast the ‘right’ subjects and 
terms of solidarity. In the wake of the protests in Bad Waldsee, volunteers 
problematized how relationships of solidarity became instrumentalized by 
either the givers or receivers of help. In Offenburg, volunteers recast those 
deemed economic migrants as ‘rightful’ recipients of help and support while 
voicing dissent towards the governmental discrimination between ‘genuine’ 
and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers. In the latter case, the protests also led volunteers 
to intervene in their increasingly conflictive relationship with governmental 
authorities, demanding to be included in local decision-making processes. 
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This illustrates, I would suggest, how asylum seekers actively shaped and con- 
tested the solidarities that emerged around the long summer of migration, 
however limited and intermediated their agency may be. 


6. BREAKING SOLIDARITY: Refugee Activism as a 
Conflicting Imaginary of Solidarity and 
Community 


6.1. At the Frontlines of Solidarity and Community 


“Never before has the district court witnessed such a hearing: on Monday, 
amidst intense security checks and police protection, the trial in a case of 
criminal coercion got underway, accompanied during the day by a group 
of refugees from Africa demonstrating noisily on the streets of Schwabisch 
mt 


Gmünd and finally in front of the court building itself. 
11/5/2015)” 


(Remszeitung: 


Shortly before the migration summer reached its climax in 2015, this story 
from a local newspaper came to my attention. It reported on a trial that 
marked the culmination of a long-running series of conflicts between a group 
of around twelve “refugee activists”, as they called themselves, and several lo- 
cal actors involved in the reception of asylum seekers. The site of conflict was 
Schwabisch Gmiind, a small town in the area of my field research. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper article, the man facing charges was a Nigerian refugee, 
apparently the group’s leader, who was accused of “yelling at people through 


1 Translation by LF. German original: “Eine solche Gerichtsverhandlung hat das Amts- 
gericht noch nicht gesehen: Mit äußerst strengen Sicherheitskontrollen der Justiz 
und unter Polizeischutz ging dort am Montag eine Verhandlung wegen des Vorwurfs 
gemeinschaftlicher Nötigung über die Buhne. Tagsüber begleitet von lautstarken 
Protestztigen einer Gruppe von Flüchtlingen aus Afrika durch Gmünd und schließlich 
auch vor dem Amtsgerichtsgebaude.”. 

2 See: https://remszeitung.de/2015/5/11/streit-um-noetigung-durch-einen-fluechtling- 
aus-afrika-und-um-muell-kamera-vor-dem-gmuender-amtsgericht/ (last accessed 1/8 
/2020). 
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a megaphone” and “appearing very aggressive and unresponsive to attempts 
to engage in conversation’ (Remszeitung: 11/5/2015). This violent and escalat- 
ing behaviour, the article asserted, led to “disturbances” at the local refugee 
accommodation centre in March 2014, incidents that included the forceful 
blocking of the facility’s entrance and the harassment of social workers. After 
several hours of proceedings, during which various witnesses testified, the 
district court found the accused guilty of criminal coercion and assault and 
ordered him to pay a fine of 25 daily rates of five Euros, a total of 125 euros, to 
the court. In comparison to the costly legal action, this relatively insignificant 
sum points to the symbolic function of the trial, serving to condemn the en- 
tire activist group and signifying the breaking of all relationships of solidarity 
between local actors and protesters; something that I will investigate in more 
detail in the course of this chapter. 

While the court proceedings were still ongoing, the remaining members 
of the “Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd”, as the activists called their 
group, staged another protest in order to call attention to their version of 
the story (see The Voice Refugee Forum: 18/6/2015}. They accused the dis- 
trict council, which was responsible for their accommodation centre, the lo- 
cal press and the local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees of false accu- 
sations and denounced their complicity in the repression and discrimination 
of refugees in the town. What local actors wrongly depicted as instances of 
criminal coercion and assault, they claimed, were actually peaceful protests 
calling for the immediate removal of a camera monitoring the entrance to 
their accommodation centre. According to the refugee activists, the district 
council had installed this camera in order to bully and control the refugees. 
The group thus regarded the trial as a symbol of the injustices it had been 
enduring in Schwäbisch Gmünd, as just one of many moments illustrating 
the discriminating behaviour of local actors, including volunteers supporting 
refugees. 

The contrasting interpretations of the trial in May 2015 are emblematic of 
the conflicting notions of solidarity and community that unfolded between 
the refugee activists and local actors in Schwäbisch Gmünd from 2012 on- 
wards. These steadily intensifying conflicts that ultimately resulted in the 
court trial strikingly illustrate the possibility for relationships of solidarity 
to eventually break down and dissolve. When the refugee activists started 


3 See: http://www.thevoiceforum.org/node/3949 (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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protesting in late 2012, roughly three years prior to the court trial, they re- 
ceived support and understanding from several local actors, including the 
left-wing youth centre Esperanza, the citizens’ initiative supporting refugees 
and the media. During their first protests, the activists also entered into di- 
alogue with local governmental actors, something that resulted in a “Mem- 
orandum of Understanding” signed by the local mayor and the activists. As 
the protests continued, however, the relationships between them became in- 
creasingly conflictive. The citizens’ initiative withdrew its offers of support 
and publicly voiced its unsympathetic stance towards the protest actions. The 
refugee activists, on the other hand, denounced the “deceptive solidarity” of 
local actors, including the citizens’ initiative (Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch 
Gmiind: 12/6/2014)*. These disagreements, I would suggest, illustrate in a 
striking way how claims made in the name of solidarity are embedded into 
differing social imaginaries and are thus highly contested among different 
actors. As Agustin and Jørgensen (2019: 28) put it: “solidarity is itself a battle- 
field, concerning which type of solidarity should prevail and how, constituting 
the possibility of articulating and imagining alternatives”. 

This chapter investigates the conflicting imaginaries of solidarity and 
community in Schwäbisch Gmünd. While I scrutinized how actors mobilized 
and forged solidarities with refugees in the second chapter of this book, 
my aim in this final chapter is to take into consideration how the breaking 
of solidarities occurred. This outline of the book attests to the elusive nature 
of solidarity with refugees, which I interpret not as a static condition but 
as a volatile social relationship. As Bauder (2019: 3) argues: “solidarity is a 
never-finished practice that prevents political closure and preserves plurality, 
while acknowledging the complex, fragmented and multifaceted relations 
between people and groups in different circumstances”. The ‘proper’ conduct 
of solidarity and refugee support is thus open for interpretation and embed- 
ded in varying social imaginaries that respond to the needs and interests 
of different actors involved. As the case of Schwäbisch Gmünd illustrates 
strikingly, these social imaginaries can be so contrasting and conflicting 
that it becomes impossible to find a common denominator. While academic 
works on solidarity have intensively discussed how individuals are mobilized 
to act and drawn into supportive relationships (see for instance Featherstone 


4 All citations of “Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd” throughout this chapter refer 
to posts in the activists’ Facebook group, which can be accessed at https://www.face- 
book.com/refugeesinitiative/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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2012; Johnson 2012; Karakayali 2017; Agustin & Jorgensen 2019), less attention 
has been paid to the processes that lead such relationships to disintegrate or 
be deliberately broken. In what follows, I thus investigate how relationships 
of solidarity can also materialize in contrasting claims, practices, discourses 
and, ultimately, in conflicts. This highlights the conflicting understandings 
of and demands on collectivity and togetherness in migration societies. 

In contrast to the asylum seeker protests I investigated in Chapter 5, the 
actions of the Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd were more long-term 
and organized. Over a period of roughly three years, its members repeatedly 
took a public stand, organizing several protests in the town and in other local- 
ities across Germany. Most of the activists were rejected asylum seekers from 
Sub-Saharan African countries who remained in Germany due to “obstacles 
to deportation”. They often had to cope with years of “Kettenduldungen” (lit- 
erally “chains of toleration”), an insecure and precarious residence status in 
which the right to remain is renewed every few months and no work permit is 
granted. These activists were well organized, with a Facebook group that had 
more than 500 members and functioned as a platform for sharing informa- 
tion on their protests and demands. Form the very beginning, their actions 
were embedded in a German-wide network of left-wing activists campaign- 
ing for refugee rights (see Ataç et al. 2015; Bhimji 2016). From late summer 
2012 on, similar, loosely connected protests occurred in several German cities, 
such as Berlin, Hannover and Munich, the most emblematic of which was the 
‘protest camp’ at Oranienplatz in Berlin, a public square that was squatted 
from October 2012 until April 2014 by a group of around 100 refugee activists 
and their German supporters (see Landry 2015; Wilcke & Lambert 2015). The 
following investigation will shed light on how this German-wide movement 
for the rights of refugees materialized in a small town in the area of my field 
research. 

This chapter builds on field research in Schwabisch Gmiind, to which I 
travelled several times in order to talk to various parties involved in the con- 
flicts. I held interviews with the refugee activists themselves, with two leading 
members of a local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees and with a repre- 
sentative of the district council. I also draw on statements and declarations 
published by the refugee activists in their Facebook group as well as on news- 
paper articles reporting on their protests. I should note, however, that it is not 
my intention to offer a complete and objective account of the complex history 
of these protests. I myself was not present at the refugee activists’ protests, 
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which means that I draw on second-hand interpretations and fragmentary 
reconstructions in order to make sense of the events. 

The following chapter consists of four parts. To start with, I briefly sketch 
out the history of the protests in Schwabisch Gmiind, arguing that the so- 
called “camera conflict” presented an important turning point that substan- 
tially altered the relationships of solidarity between the refugee activists and 
various local actors. In section three, I then examine the reasoning that led 
both the refugee activists and members of the local citizens’ initiative sup- 
porting refugees to end all relationships of solidarity with the other side. In 
section four, I investigate the contrasting imaginaries of ‘local community’ 
that came to light in the course of these conflicts. Finally, I conclude by look- 
ing at the intimate relationship between solidarity and community. 


6.2. A Short History of Refugee Activism in Schwäbisch Gmünd 


The story of the Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd began in summer 
2012 when the refugees returned from the “Break Isolation camp” in Jena 
(see The Voice Refugee Forum: 29/3/2012)°. This workshop gathered refugees, 
their supporters and left-wing activist groups from across the country. 
Together, they discussed the discrimination and exclusion refugees faced on 
the ground and elaborated ways of taking a stand against them. Back at their 
accommodation centre, the asylum seekers in Schwabisch Gmiind translated 
words into action. Supported by the local left-wing youth centre Esperanza, 
they squatted the central market square of town and erected a protest camp 
for several days in order to raise awareness of the unacceptable conditions at 
their accommodation centre. Over the following three years, they repeatedly 
took a public stand in the town in order to voice their discontent over various 
issues. In these protests, they directed complaints against local authorities, 
the police department, the employees at their accommodation centre, the 
local population, the local media and members of the local citizens’ initiative 
supporting refugees. Their accusations included “police brutality” (Refugees 
Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd: 15/4/2014), “criminalization and persecution of 
refugees” (ibid. 8/5/2015), “repression from the Ostalb district authorities” 
(ibid. 11/6/2014), “violation of refugees right” (ibid. 10/3/2014) and “colonial 
injustice” (ibid. 17/4/2013), to name just a few. Local actors in Schwäbisch 


5 See: http://www.thevoiceforum.org/node/2488 (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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Gmünd, in turn, repeatedly criticized the group for its violent and “radical” 
behaviour, the inappropriateness of their protest actions and their unrecep- 
tiveness to de-escalating dialogue and compromise. Eventually, the situation 
became increasingly tense resulting in the court trial sketched out above, 
while the issues remained unresolved, and all relationships of solidarity with 
local actors broke down. 

When the refugee activists of Schwabisch Gmiind first took a public stand 
in late summer 2012, their actions elicited support from the local citizens’ 
initiative and the left-wing youth centre Esperanza as well as understanding 
and empathy in local press coverage. With their protest camp on the mar- 
ket square, the activists called attention to the tough conditions at their ac- 
commodation centre, their “camp” as they called it, and demanded that “the 
asylum centre has to be closed immediately” (Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch 
Gmiind: 21/11/2012). Located at a former barracks complex built by the Nazi 
regime during the Second World War, the facility hosted around 200 asy- 
lum seekers, with five refugees having to share one room. Even before the 
protests, the accommodation centre’s run-down state was well known. More 
than a year earlier, the citizens’ initiative supporting refugees had called on 
the local authority to refurbish the facility (see Remszeitung: 7/6/2011)°. Yet, 
it was only in response to the refugee activists’ protest camp that the council 
agreed to take action. 

While their protest at the market square was still ongoing, the local mayor 
invited the protesters and representatives of the local citizens’ initiative to a 
joint meeting that would discuss possible solutions to the situation at the fa- 
cility. The outcome was a “Memorandum of Understanding” that was signed 
by the mayor, the council’s chief administrative officer and the refugee ac- 
tivists. It consisted of a twelve-point action plan that defined various steps 
to be implemented by the local authorities in order to improve the condi- 
tions of reception in Schwäbisch Gmünd. For instance, they agreed to work 
towards the long-term goal of closing the accommodation centre and replac- 
ing it with a decentralized housing scheme that would host asylum seekers in 
smaller units dispersed across the town. Another immediate step agreed to 
was the abolition of the discriminating voucher system in favour of monthly 
cash allowances paid directly to the asylum seekers. These agreements clearly 
illustrate how the refugee activists’ protests initially met with understanding 


6 See: https://remszeitung.de/2011/7/6/mittel fristig-ist-eine-neue-loesung-fuer-das-asy 
Ibewerber-wohnheim-noetig/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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and dialogue from various parties involved in the reception of asylum seekers 
in Schwäbisch Gmünd. As I write this chapter six years later, the accommo- 
dation centre under dispute is still in place. Nevertheless, this action plan 
illustrates that the local authority was willing to make concessions and enter 
into dialogue in response to the activists’ protest camp. I would suggest that 
it also laid the ground for what became known as the “Gmiinder Weg” (“the 
Gmünd way”), the town’s seemingly successful approach to the local integra- 
tion of refugees. From 2014 on, this narrative put Schwabisch Gmiind in the 
national spotlight and made it a role model for the implementation of a lo- 
cal ‘welcome culture’, something I will illustrate in more detail later in this 
chapter. 

In the months following the protest camp, the Refugees Initiative re- 
frained from further protest actions in Schwäbisch Gmünd. However, from 
its Facebook group, it was evident that the initiative had not disbanded but 
was continuing its activities in other parts of the region. In March 2013, 
the refugee activists joined forces with asylum seekers in the nearby town 
of Nördlingen in order to raise awareness of the tough conditions at the 
local accommodation centre. From April to June 2013, the refugee activists 
organized what they called a “Refugee Liberation Bus Tour”, making stops in 
several towns and villages across the state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. In each 
place, they visited the local refugee accommodation centre, raised awareness 
of the problematic conditions on the ground, and mobilized the centre’s res- 
idents to participate in local protest actions. Their Facebook group featured 
extensive coverage of the tour, including numerous posts and photos. 

In March 2014, around one and a half years after their first protest ac- 
tion, the refugee activists made a reappearance in their town of residence, 
Schwäbisch Gmünd. This time, their protests were of unprecedented intensity 
and lasted several weeks. They staged several protest actions at different lo- 
cations including their accommodation centre, the town centre, the premises 
of the district council, and the state parliament in Stuttgart. What came to 
be known as the “camera conflict” assumed particular significance in all of 
the interviews I conducted and critically altered relationships in the town. 
I would thus argue that this conflict marked an important turning point in 
the relationships between the refugee activists and local actors in Schwäbisch 
Gmünd; relationships that were up until then embedded in mutual under- 
standing and solidarity. 

The camera conflict broke out when the district council installed a surveil- 
lance camera at the entrance to the central accommodation centre in early 
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March 2014. Immediately after its installation, the refugee activists com- 
plained about the camera and denounced it as another means of surveillance 
and control. To them, it constituted a symbol for the intolerable “Guantanamo 
methods” of the district council in the handling of asylum seekers (Refugees 
Initiative Schwabisch Gmiind: 8/3/2014). They thus demanded the immediate 
removal of the camera. The council, however, refused to comply and offered 
a different explanation of the need for a camera: it was not their intention to 
keep track of the accommodation centres inhabitants but, in fact, to monitor 
the nearby bins, where unknown outsiders had repeatedly dumped their 
rubbish illegally (Interview with Karl Kurz: 9/3/2016). The refugee activists, 
in turn, denounced this interpretation as a lie and insisted on the removal 
of the camera, a demand that resulted in numerous protest actions over the 
course of several weeks. 

In the first days after the installation of the camera, the refugee activists’ 
anger was directed towards employees at the reception facility, such as the 
head of its management staff, the social workers and the caretaker. The ac- 
tivists blocked the entrance gate so that staff members were unable to leave 
the building and go home from work for hours. They insulted and threatened 
social workers to such an extent that some of them quit their jobs and subse- 
quently needed psychological support, as a dedicated volunteer with the local 
citizens’ initiative told me (Interview with Jens Kiiffner: 12/3/2015). Roughly 
one week later, the refugee activists redirected their anger to the responsible 
deputy at the district council. They entered the building and staged a sit-in 
at his office. Back at their accommodation centre, the activists covered the 
surveillance camera with a banner on which they had written in large letters: 
“Camera must be removed. We do not want Guantanamo and no surveillance”. 

When the district council had still not taken down the camera a month 
after its installation, the refugee activists staged further protests at the fa- 
cility and held a protest march through the town, in the course of which 
they blocked the traffic at a central intersection. This time, their protests were 
met by a large-scale police operation involving special units from surround- 
ing areas, what the refugee activists later denounced as “police brutality”. In 
the local press, the events also received increasingly negative publicity and 
were depicted as “refugee riots” (Remszeitung: 13/4/2014)’ or “disturbances 


7 See: https://remszeitung.de/2014/4/13/landrat-und-ob-sehr-besorgt-wegen-fluechtlin 
gs-krawallen/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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at the accommodation centre” (Schwäbische Zeitung: 11/4/2014)*. According 
to a newspaper article, the local mayor and the council’s chief administra- 
tive officer were “extremely upset” by the incidents and concerned about the 
“good cooperation and togetherness” in the town (Remszeitung: 13/4/2014). 
In response to these articles in the local press, the refugee activists set up 
an “info tent” on the town’s market square and handed out leaflets to passing 
pedestrians explaining their version of the story, which, they claimed, differed 
significantly from the press’ false accusations. 

Eventually, the object of dispute — the camera — was stolen by unknown of- 
fenders. Neither the refugee activists nor the district council ever mentioned 
this incident in public nor claimed responsibility for it. According to a volun- 
teer I spoke to, this apparent solution also went unnoticed by the local media, 
which had previously reported extensively on the camera conflict. Neverthe- 
less, the sides remained unreconciled and conflicts only reached a symbolic 
ending in the court trial in May 2015. 


6.3. The Breaking of Relationships of Solidarity 


The camera conflict substantially altered the relationships between refugee 
activists and local actors, including the citizens’ initiative supporting 
refugees, the local media and the district council. Over the course of the 
dispute, these relationships became steadily more conflictive and, ultimately, 
remained irreconcilable. On the one hand, the refugee activists deliberately 
refused all support offered to them by local actors, whom they accused 
of “deceptive solidarity”. On the other hand, citizens acting in support of 
refugees withdrew help and support and broke off all ties to the protesters. 
In the following section, I investigate in more detail how, as a result of the 
conflict, relationships of solidarity were broken by both refugee activists (first 
subsection) and volunteers supporting refugees in town (second subsection). 
In the third subsection, I then illustrate how the refugee activists, from the 
very beginning of their struggle, reached out in order to forge alternative 
relationships of solidarity that went beyond the boundaries of Schwabisch 
Gmünd. 


8 See: https://www.schwaebische.de/landkreis/ostalbkreis/schwaebisch-gmuend_arti 
kel,-tumult-in-der-asylbewerberunterkunft-_arid,5625635.html (last accessed 1/8/ 
2020). 
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6.3.1. Breaking with “Deceptive Solidarity” 


Three months after the district council had installed the camera at the ac- 
commodation centre in Schwabisch Gmiind, the refugee activists staged a 
protest at the state parliament of Baden-Wirttemberg in Stuttgart, demand- 
ing to speak to representatives of the state government. As they explained in 
their Facebook group, they aimed to raise awareness of the “repeated acts of 
repression” they had been facing in Schwabisch Gmiind (Refugees Initiative 
Schwäbisch Gmünd: 11/6/2014). Their anger had been exacerbated by a letter 
from a representative of the district council addressed to the Federal Office 
for Migration and Refugees (BAMF). This document listed the activists’ full 
names and asked for their “inappropriate behaviour” in Schwabisch Gmiind to 
be taken into account when deciding on the renewal of their residence permit. 
For unknown reasons, the letter was leaked to the activists, who published it 
in their Facebook group. 

It was in this context that the activists accused local actors of “deceptive 
solidarity” and broke off all ties with them. This is illustrated strikingly in a 
post in their Facebook group informing on their protests at the state parlia- 
ment. In it, they criticized various actors in the town and accused them of 
complicity in their stigmatization and discrimination, as stated in the fol- 
lowing quote: 


“We denounce the continuous act of stigmatisation and splitting of refugees 
with the dubious justification of compromises to further isolate and perse- 
cute refugees in the district. This form of institutionalised discrimination 
and stereotyping engineered by the district Authorities through the local 
conservative press “Rems Zeitung” and the local initiative “Bürger Innitiative” 
both element that project the repression of the State with deceptive solidarity” 
(Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd: 11/6/14; English original, emphasis 
added) 


The activists thus blamed local actors for their perceived “stigmatization”, 
“isolation” and “persecution” in Schwäbisch Gmünd. They directed their dis- 
sent towards the district council, the local press and the citizens’ initiative 
(“Birger Innitiative’) supporting refugees and denounced them collectively 
for collaborating in the “repression of the state”. In the eyes of the activists, 
the relationships with these actors were characterized by “deceptive solidar- 
ity”. This is added by the activists’ recurring accusations against the citizens’ 
initiative over its “false credibility” in the remainder of the Facebook post 
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(ibid.). They claimed that the initiative was “not in solidarity with’ their strug- 
gle since its members had “obviously distanced themselves” from the activists’ 
demands and protests. Instead, all the volunteers did was “negotiate compro- 
mises” with the district council at the expense of the refugees. 

This quote clearly illustrates how the activists regarded the solidarity of- 
fered to them as a deceptive facade that ultimately contributed to their very 
repression and stigmatization. To them, the citizens’ initiative and the dis- 
trict council represented two sides of the same coin, both of which were com- 
plicit in their discrimination. In consequence, they deliberately rejected all 
relationships of solidarity with local actors. 

In his writings on community, Bauman acknowledges the possibility for 
solidarity to ‘dissolve’: 


“Ghetto experience dissolves solidarity and destroys mutual trust before 
they have been given a chance to take roots. A ghetto is not a green- 
house of community feelings. It is on the contrary a laboratory of social 
disintegration, atomization and anomie.” (Bauman 2001: 122) 


Instead of producing “community feelings” or fostering social bonds, Bauman 
argues, experiences of isolation lead to social disintegration and atomization. 
Quite connectedly, the refugee activists in Schwabisch Gmiind experienced 
the camera and the responses to their protests as symbols of their isolation, 
discrimination and repression, what eventually led to the dissolving of soli- 
darities with local actors. 

It was Jens Kiiffner, a leading member of the local citizens’ initiative sup- 
porting refugees, who became the symbol for the refugee activists’ accusa- 
tions of “deceptive solidarity”. The activists published various Facebook posts 
that explicitly denounced the long-term volunteer. For instance, they depicted 
him as a “refugee spy” who had been installed by the district council in or- 
der to monitor refugees in the town (Refugees Initiative Schwabisch Gmiind: 
25/3/2015). During my interview with the refugee activists in March 2015, I 
was personally struck by the great anger the activists felt towards this volun- 
teer. In the course of our conversation, I asked them about their relationship 
with the local citizens’ initiative and mentioned that I had scheduled an in- 
terview with Jens Kiiffner. This remark triggered an unexpected reaction and 
a sudden change of mood among the activists. They were extremely upset 
that I was going to meet the volunteer in order to talk about their protests 
and repeatedly let me know that they considered him to be a “traitor” who 
“blackmails” refugees and “always comes in between” (Interview with refugee 
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activists: 11/3/2015). When I asked them about the reasons for these accusa- 
tions, they told me that Jens Kiiffner had publicly criticized their protests in 
the local press. He had thus clearly sided with the district council instead of 
supporting their struggles. In the remainder of our interview, the conversa- 
tion repeatedly came back to my scheduled meeting with Jens Kiiffner. I had 
the impression that, with my intention to talk to the volunteer, I myself be- 
came complicit in the very oppression they were fighting against. Moreover, 
the activists let me know that they regarded him as a “symbol” of the patron- 
izing help and support that charitable volunteers offered to refugees (ibid.). 
Such help did nothing more than keep refugees in a marginalized and power- 
less place, my interlocutors asserted. This illustrates how the refugee activists 
clearly rejected to be receivers of help and instead emphasized the importance 
of self-organization and self-representation in their protests. 

These insights suggest that, to my interlocutors, ‘genuine’ solidarity 
consisted of the unrestricted support of their specific demands and ways of 
protesting. Criticism, in turn, signalled an attempt to patronize and infiltrate 
their activities via “deceptive solidarity”. In the following subsection, I will 
outline in more detail how the citizens’ initiative, in response to the activists’ 
accusations, withdrew all help and support, while clearly distancing itself 
from the group’s behaviour. 


6.3.2. Refusing to Help 


I met Jens Kiiffner for an interview as scheduled. We had arranged to meet 
at the premises of the accommodation centre in Schwabisch Gmiind, the site 
where the object under dispute, the camera, had been installed in 2014. I was 
greeted by a friendly, smiling middle-aged man. In his day job, he worked as 
a carer for the elderly and since he had no family, he told me, he dedicated 
most of his spare time to refugees and asylum seekers in the town. He sup- 
ported them in legal or administrative matters, gave advice concerning their 
asylum case and organized joint leisure activities. Jens Kuffner was one of the 
most experienced volunteers I encountered in the course of my entire field 
research, having been actively supporting refugees in Schwäbisch Gmünd for 
around 20 years. He was also a leading member of “Arbeitskreis Asyl”? (“Asy- 


9 The local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees in Schwäbisch Gmünd was extraordi- 
nary in many regards. Most of the groups and initiatives | encountered in the course of 
my field research were founded no earlier than 2014 or 2015, when the topic of asylum 
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lum Work Group”), the local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees. Due to his 
long-term commitment, he was known and respected by many in town. For 
instance, he told me, the mayor of Schwabisch Gmiind regularly asked him 
for advice on matters relating to the local reception of refugees and asylum 
seekers. 

In the course of our intense interview, which lasted several hours, my 
interlocutor shared his personal views on the camera conflict in Schwäbisch 
Gmünd. From his emotional reactions during our conversation, I could tell 
that the refugee activists’ accusations and insults weighed heavily on him. 
There were several moments when he appeared close to tears. He repeatedly 
emphasized that it was hard for him to take that the refugee activists had 
turned against him, despite his long-standing commitment to improving the 
situation of asylum seekers in the town. 

When I asked the volunteer about his recent relationship with the ac- 
tivists, he pulled out a small letter, unfolded it and read it aloud to me, saying: 


“| jotted it down here, just for myself, but | haven’t done anything else with it 
.. So, | could not support the activists of the Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch 
Gmünd any further, either last year or in the current conflict because, in all 
past conflicts, their strategy has been based on four strategies. Firstly, verbal 
attacks on their counterparts. Secondly, intimidation and threats. Thirdly, 
humiliation of their counterparts. Fourthly, propaganda. And this makes it 
impossible to find solutions to disagreements, even with manageable prob- 
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lems.”’? (Interview with Jens Kuffner: 12/3/2015) 


attracted rising media attention. Founded in 1991, the initiative in Schwäbisch Gmünd 
was thus a rare example of an initiative dating back to the early 90s, when the influx of 
asylum seekers to Germany also increased sharply due to the arrival of large numbers 
of asylum seekers from the former Yugoslavia and Romania. In the course of the long 
summer of migration, the initiative experienced major changes, as my interlocutors 
Jens Küffner and Kristin Bohm told me, with more local residents than ever seeking to 
help and wanting to join. In consequence, the number of members rose sharply. 

10 ‘Translation by LF. German original: “Hier habe ich das mal zusammengeschrieben, also 
fiir mich selbst, und habe das jetzt nicht weiter ... Also ich konnte die Aktivisten von 
der Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd nicht unterstützen, im letzten Jahr und 
auch jetzt im aktuellen Konflikt, weil ihre Strategie bei allen bisherigen Konflikten 
auf vier Strategien aufgebaut ist. Erstens, Beleidigung des Gegeniibers. Zweitens, Ein- 
schüchterung und Drohung. Drittens, Demütigung des Gegenübers. Viertens, Propa- 
ganda. Und das macht es bei Meinungsverschiedenheiten unmöglich eine Lösung zu 
erzielen, auch bei überschaubaren Problemen”. 
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The note that my interlocutor had written to himself clearly illustrates how 
he refused to support the refugee activists any further. In it, he listed four 
patterns of behaviour that prevented him from siding with them and, from 
his perspective, made it impossible to respond with dialogue and constructive 
solutions to disagreements. 

A similar perspective on the refugee activists’ actions was offered by 
Kristin Bohm, another leading member of the citizens’ initiative. A self- 
confident and outgoing woman in her late 20s who had been volunteering 
with refugees for several years, she agreed to meet me for an interview in 
Schwäbisch Gmünd in February 2016. In the course of our conversation, 
she asserted that the camera conflict had altered the relationships between 
the activists and the initiative substantially: “Ihe breakdown came with the 


11 


camera protest”, she remarked (Interview with Kristin Böhm: 15/2/2016). 
From that point on, she told me, the activists lost all sympathy with the 
members of the initiative. She thus distanced herself from their behaviour, 


as was illustrated in the following remark: 


“Me personally, | share their ideas, | share their attitudes towards the system, 
really, their political background ... but their methods [...] if they really want 
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to reach people, then they have to use different methods.”? (Interview with 


Kristin Böhm: 15/2/2016) 


Like Jens Küffner, she denounced the activists “methods” of protest, although 
she acknowledged that she held sympathy for their “ideas” and “attitudes to- 
wards the system”. 

Jens Kiiffner and Kristin Böhm were among the rare volunteers I encoun- 
tered during my field research who had started supporting refugees long be- 
fore the summer of migration. I met them both several times at the regu- 
lar Refugee Council conferences that I attended in Stuttgart as part of my 
field research. Their participation in these events suggests that they were 
among the more politically informed of the volunteers. However, they ex- 
plained their practices of refugee support with quite distinct motivations. 


11 ‘Translation by LF. German original: “Der Einbruch kam mit dem Kameraprotest”. 

12 Translation by LF. German original: “Ich persönlich teile ihre Ansätze, teile ihre Hal- 
tungen gegen das System, wirklich, ihre politischen Hintergriinde, aber ihre Wege, 
um wirklich Menschen damit zu erreichen [...] wenn sie die wirklich erreichen wollen, 
dann müssen sie andere Wege bestreiten.”. 
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While Jens Kiiffner told me that it was his Christian faith and a desire to con- 
tribute charitably to the public good that inspired him to act, Kristin Böhm 
claimed it was her critical, left-wing political attitudes that mobilized her to 
volunteer with refugees. Despite these differing motivations, both eventually 
withdrew their help and support for the protesting refugees. 

My interlocutors also recalled that there had been times when the rela- 
tionships between the citizens’ initiative and the refugee activists were still 
characterized by mutual understanding and solidarity. They told me about in- 
stances when they had worked together with the refugee activists and offered 
them support. Jens Kiiffner acknowledged that, when the activists staged 
their first public protest in 2012, the relationship with the activists had still 
been “really harmonious” and that “everyone tried to achieve improvements 
together” (Interview with Jens Küffner: 12/3/2015). They also both told me they 
had felt “responsible” for the activists when the protests against the camera 
arose in March 2014 and offered help and support in articulating solutions to 
the situation. Kristin Böhm recalled that she had formulated a position paper 
that she handed over to the district council. In this paper, she sided with the 
protesters, demanding that the camera be removed, and offered to help medi- 
ate a solution. As a leading member of the citizens’ initiative, Jens Kiiffner felt 
a need to be present as “independent observer” at the protests that occurred 
at the accommodation centre (Interview with Jens Kiiffner: 12/3/2015). When 
the district council refused to remove the surveillance camera by arguing that 
a majority of the accommodations inhabitants, families in particular, had felt 
safer since its installation, the citizens’ initiative conducted an “independent 
survey” at the centre. My interlocutors thus asked all inhabitants of the facil- 
ity whether they felt a need to keep the camera or whether they would like it 
removed. According to Jens Kiiffner, the results were very close. I would ar- 
gue that these examples clearly illustrate how the two volunteers felt a need to 
engage in relationships of solidarity and offer support to the activists when 
the camera conflict began to unfold. These support actions ranged from a 
clear backing of the activists’ demands, as is the case in Kristin Bohm’s posi- 
tion paper, to a role as “neutral observers” seeking to articulate an acceptable 
compromise for both sides. The latter, Jens Kiiffner assured me, would have 
been easy to achieve. 

Yet, the refugee activists deliberately rejected all of their offers of support 
and solidarity. Jens Kiiffner recalled with apparent frustration how the citi- 
zens’ initiative had organized a mediation meeting with an external mediator 
and representatives of the Refugee Council of Baden-Wiirttemberg. This talk 
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aimed at articulating a compromise between all sides involved in the conflict. 
The refugee activists, however, withdrew their agreement to participate in the 
meeting two hours prior to the scheduled start time, which meant that the in- 
vited external mediators had travelled to Schwabisch Gmiind in vain. Kristin 
Bohm recalled the volunteers’ frustration at this uncompromising stance as 
follows: 


“I told them back then, we, the citizens’ initiative will stand by you. There- 
fore, we offered to start a dialogue and create a platform for them to discuss 
things sensibly with the district council [...] but they did not want that either. 
Then we sort of ran out of ideas, with them being so completely uncompro- 
mising and saying: ‘We don't want anything to do with you. We don’t want 
anything to do with them. And don't want any dialogue.” (Interview with 
Kristin Bohm: 15/2/2016) 


Kristin Bohm thus described with frustration how the refugee activists had 
deliberately turned down whatever support and solidarity the citizens’ initia- 
tive offered. 

My two interlocutors also denounced the personal attacks on volunteers 
during the camera conflict. In spite of their support offers, the citizens’ initia- 
tive became a central target of the refugee activists’ accusations in the course 
of the conflict. Jens Kiiffner recalled how he had engaged in a conversation 
with the protest group and, while offering to help find a joint solution, had 
criticized their threatening of the social workers during the protest at the ac- 
commodation centre. It was this criticism, together with his interview in a 
local newspaper, my interlocutor told me, which led the refugee activists to 
turn against him. In consequence, Jens Kiiffner became one of the primary 
targets of their dissent and accusations, something I became aware of myself 
during my interview with the activists. Kristin Böhm criticized the way the 
activists had personally attacked and threatened Jens Kiiffner in the course of 
the camera conflict: 


13 ‘Translation by LF. German original: “Ich hab ja damals gesagt, wir als Arbeitskreis, wir 
wurden euch auch beistehen, also das haben wir ja angeboten, wir haben ja ange- 
boten den Dialog zu suchen und auch eine Plattform zu schaffen, wo sie sich mit dem 
Landratsamt auch vernünftig auseinandersetzen können [...] aber auch das wollten sie 
ja gar nicht. Und da ging uns dann auch so ein bisschen der Ideenreichtum manchmal 
aus, wenn man so komplett kompromisslos ist und sagt: Wir wollen mit euch nichts zu 
tun haben, wir wollen mit denen nichts zu tun haben, wir wollen auch keinen Dialog.”. 
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“They really laid into Jens, really personally laid into him, and, it has to be 
said, threatened him ... ‘We know where you live Mister Kiiffner’ and this 
and that ... These are threats and, Jens, who is really really sensitive in his 
manner and has been supporting refugees for years, it hurts him, you know, 
he doesn't just shrug it off. But even Jens said ‘Okay, that is just not on.”"* 


(Interview with Kristin Bohm: 15/2/2016) 


As Jens Kiiffner likewise remarked during our interview, when the activists 
personally attacked a highly dedicated long-term volunteer, they lost any cred- 
ibility in the town. Even the left-wing youth centre Esperanza, which had 
backed the refugee activists from the very beginning, became “very cautious” 
over supporting further protests (Interview with Jens Kiiffner: 12/3/2015). 

From this point on, my interlocutors broke off all relationships of solidar- 
ity with the refugee activists, while the citizens’ initiative never again offered 
help and support to them. This break appeared to be mutual, since the refugee 
activists had been rejecting all support offers from the volunteers. The camera 
conflict thus resulted in the breaking of all ties between refugee activists and 
local actors in Schwabisch Gmiind. While the activists accused the volunteers 
of “deceptive solidarity”, the citizens’ initiative clearly distanced itself from 
their protests. However, in parallel to this deliberate breaking of “deceptive 
solidarities” with local actors, the refugee activists reached out beyond the 
boundaries of the Swabian small town in order to forge alternative relation- 
ships of solidarity that might prove more beneficial to their cause, something 
I will investigate in more detail in the following subsection. 


6.3.3. Forging Solidarity beyond the Local 


“Solidarity” was one of the most frequently used words in the Facebook group 
of the Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd. A majority of the hundreds 
of posts, which members of the group had shared between 2012 and 2016, 
came with a call for solidarity. By doing so, I would argue, the activists sought 


14 Translation by LF. German original: “Auch Jens, der wirklich hart angegangen wurde, 
auch persönlich hart angegangen wurde, auch dem dolle gedroht wurde von den 
Flüchtlingen, dass muss man einfach so sagen, „Wir wissen wo du wohnst Herr Küffner“ 
und dies und jenes ... das sind Drohungen und gerade Jens ist sehr sehr sensibel in 
seiner Art, der jahrelang für Flüchtlinge dasteht, das tut dem weh, weifte, der steckt 
das auch nicht so einfach weg, aber das war auch fiir Jens, der ganz klar gesagt hat, 
also das geht doch gar nicht”. 
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to build supportive relationships online, relationships that were neither con- 
fined to the local boundaries of Schwabisch Gmiind nor to the activists’ phys- 
ical presence in the town. At the same time as they deliberately rejected all 
support offered by local actors, they thus forged supportive networks that 
promised to be more in line with their imaginaries of solidarity and commu- 
nity. 

From the very beginning of their struggle, the refugee activists reached 
out to other places and areas in order to build supportive networks and al- 
liances. This was illustrated both by their Facebook posts and via concrete 
actions. For instance, in March and April 2015, roughly one year after the 
camera conflict, the refugee activists organized a Germany-wide tour enti- 
tled “Solidarity Call for Civil Disobedience”. The group visited various cities 
across Germany, including Wuppertal, Erfurt, Hamburg, Berlin and also Kon- 
stanz, where I myself attended one of their talks. At these events, they shared 
insights into their struggles in Schwabisch Gmiind and aimed to foster al- 
liances with groups in other towns. The activists provided extensive coverage 
of their tour via their Facebook group, posting updates with photos or films 
on almost a daily basis. One of these posts strikingly revealed the significance 
of “solidarity” for the activists. It bore the following title, written in capital 
letters: “SOLIDARITY IS THE KEY!” (Refugees Initiative Schwabisch Gmiind: 
15/4/2015). 

With these repeated calls for solidarity, the group clearly aimed to fos- 
ter alternative alliances in their fight against discrimination and exclusion in 
Schwabisch Gmiind. They identified themselves as part of a wider commu- 
nity of interest that went beyond the boundaries of the Swabian small town. 
Instead of being determined by their spatial embeddedness, these support- 
ive networks were based on shared interests and shared experiences and thus 
transcended locality as the defining feature for relationships of solidarity. This 
connects to Mayo’s (2017) work on the “slippery concept of community”. In 
it, she distinguishes three analytical perspectives on community. In addition 
to an understanding of “community as locality”, she identifies two further 
conceptions: “community as identity” and “community as shared interests”. 
I would suggest that the first of these three understandings of community 
often played a central role for those who sought to help refugees in the course 
of the long summer of migration - as illustrated in the previous chapters 
of this book. Yet, it was the second and the third conception of community 
that became the focus of the activists’ efforts to forge solidarities. This also 
connects to something identified by Taylor and Wilson (2016 cited in Mayo), 
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namely that people have multiple attachments and ‘the local’ may be only one 
of them. 

How the Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd sought to forge solidari- 
ties based on shared experiences and interests in the course of their protests 
is best encapsulated in the following quote from a Facebook post on their 
‘Solidarity Call for Civil Disobedience’ tour in March 2015: 


“Now is the time to mobilize Refugee’s solidarity and empower networking 
within our communities through the intimate understanding that we all face 
the same problems — even though the situations might appear to be differ- 
ent.” (Refugees Initiative Schwabisch Gmiind: 19/3/2015, English original) 


With this call for solidarity, the refugee activists positioned themselves as part 
of a greater community of refugees facing similar problems, such as discrim- 
ination and exclusion, despite their seemingly different local circumstances. 
Most of the posts on their protest actions were coupled with such an appeal 
for solidarity. Many times, these appeals explicitly called for “nationwide soli- 
darity”. For instance, when the camera conflict escalated on the ground, they 
called for “nationwide solidarity to our struggle in Schwäbisch Gmünd” in 
their Facebook group (Refugees Initiative Schwabisch Gmiind: 11/4/2014). In 
the same post, they asserted that “our solidarity knows no distance and sees 
no separation” (ibid.). Thus, while breaking supportive relationships with lo- 
cal actors, the refugee activists deliberately reached out via Facebook in order 
to forge solidarities based on shared experiences and interests. 

In order to create relationships of solidarity that went beyond the local, 
the refugee activists also expressed solidarity with protests in other places 
and repeatedly posted links to other self-organized refugee campaigns across 
Germany and Europe. For instance, they expressed solidarity with asylum 
seekers at a Greek reception centre who had sutured their lips in order to 
raise awareness of their situation (ibid. 10/5/2013). They also repeatedly voiced 
their support for other refugee protests across Germany, including a protest 
camp at Weifkreuzplatz in Hannover and refugee protests in Berlin. In sev- 
eral posts, the refugee activists also called for donations to the group ‘Lampe- 
dusa in Hamburg’, which had staged protests for the rights of refugees (cf. 
Fontanari 2015). 

Through these efforts to build networks of solidarity beyond the local, 
the refugee activists forged supportive relationships that, to them, appeared 
more useful to their cause. In his book Social Solidarity and the Gift, Komter 
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(2005) outlines how relationships of solidarity depend on calculations of reci- 
procity and utility: 


“Solidarity clearly has a selective character: people seem to choose — prob- 
ably mostly not in a conscious way — those social partners in their gift rela- 
tionships who are ‘attractive’ to them, because they can expect them to give 
in return at some time.” (Komter 2005: 138) 


I would argue that this is echoed by the way the refugee activists — consciously 
or unconsciously — forged solidarities beyond the local in the expectation that 
these would be more beneficial to their own cause. 

From the very beginning, such a notion of being part of a wider refugee 
movement that went beyond the local played an important role in the actions 
of the refugee activists in Schwäbisch Gmünd. Numerous posts in their Face- 
book group illustrated that they were closely linked to nationwide left-wing 
networks. For instance, the activists’ reports on the situation in Schwäbisch 
Gmiind were simultaneously published on the website of the group “The Voice 
Refugee Forum Germany”, a left-wing activist organization that “supports 
and promotes the empowerment of refugees and the self-organisation of 
refugee groups nationwide” (The Voice Refugee Forum: 2017) °. The Facebook 
group also indicated that the activists were connected to the left-wing ac- 
tivist group “Caravan — For the Rights of Refugees and Migrants”, which was 
founded in 1994 and claims to be “a nationwide network made up of refugees, 
migrants and antiracist groups” (Karawane: 2004)'°. As I discovered in the 
course of my field research, both groups deliberately positioned themselves 
in the left-wing activist scene and not only comprised refugees but also 
a network of German “supporters”. These strong ties to a German-wide 
network of left-wing activists are also illustrated by the fact that the refugee 
activists first took a public stand in Schwäbisch Gmünd after returning from 
the “Break Isolation Camp” in Jena. The official call for participation for the 
ten-day summer camp in 2012 described its aims as follows: 


“We want to usher in a new era — by creating a Germany-wide network of 
activists from refugee communities that will enable us to keep each other 
informed about refugee struggles in isolation camps. We also call on ac- 


15 See: http://www.thevoiceforum.org/node/1676 (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
16 See: http://thecaravan.org/about (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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tivists to join us at the ‘Break Isolation’ camp of international solidarity in 
our communities.” ” (The Voice Refugee Forum: 29/3/2012) "$ 


The camp was thus motivated by a desire to foster “international solidarity” 
and a “Germany-wide network of activists from refugee communities”. 

Scholars working on refugee protests have scrutinized how, in the run-up 
to the long summer of migration, a loosely connected (trans)national move- 
ment of self-organized refugee groups had been building up across Germany 
and beyond (Jakob 2016; Steinhilper 2017). For instance, Atag et al. (2015: 4) 
provide an overview of the various instances of refugee protest between 2012 
and 2014, arguing that they represented “a movement that is a novelty for Ger- 
many”. The activist group in Schwabisch Gmiind clearly formed part of this 
movement. Although this particular case has not been considered by previ- 
ous studies, relationships of solidarity with a nationwide alliance of refugee 
groups played a critical role for the Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd 
from the outset. 

Summing up, I would suggest that the breaking of solidarities with local 
actors in the course of the camera conflict was strongly influenced by the 
activists’ self-perception as being part of something ‘greater’, something that 
extended beyond the boundaries of the small Swabian town in which they 
found themselves. The break with all local actors might have even formed a 
necessary part of their protests, symbolizing a deliberate rejection of a social 
membership that is centred on spatial embeddedness. As I illustrate in the 
next section, the protests in Schwäbisch Gmünd are therefore also telling in 
regard to romanticized imaginaries of ‘local community’, imaginaries that 
played an important role in the mobilization of refugee support during the 
long summer of migration. 


17 Translation by LF. German original: “Wir wollen eine neue Ara anbrechen lassen, indem 
wir ein deutschlandweites Netzwerk von Aktivisten von Fliichtlingsgemeinschaften 
schaffen, um uns über den Kampf von Flüchtlingen in den Isolationslagern hinaus 
gegenseitig zu informieren. Weiterhin laden wir Aktivisten ein, um am ,Break Iso- 
lation’-Flichtlings-Camp der internationalen Solidarität in unseren Gemeinschaften 
teilzunehmen’. 

18 See: http://www.thevoiceforum.org/node/2488 (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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6.4. The Conflicting Imaginaries of Community 


The conflicts between the refugee activists and local actors in Schwabisch 
Gmiind are not only telling in regards to differing understandings of the ‘right’ 
conduct of solidarity but also shed light on contrasting imaginaries of col- 
lectivity and togetherness in migration societies. They were rooted, I would 
argue, in conflicting notions of local community that ultimately proved incom- 
patible. On the one hand, local actors portrayed the community in Schwäbisch 
Gmiind as a positive antidote to the world ‘out there’, while focussing on the 
social integration of asylum seekers within the boundaries of the town, thereby 
often neglecting structural conditions of discrimination (Subsection 1). On the 
other hand, the activists raised awareness of the structures of discrimination 
and isolation that reached far beyond the boundaries of the ‘local’, illustrat- 
ing how they determined the refugees’ experiences on the ground (Section 2 
and 3). In what follows, I investigate these differing notions of community in 
more detail. 


6.4.1. Local Community as an Antidote to the World ‘Out There’ 


During my field research on the practices of refugee support around the long 
summer of migration, I came across the name Schwabisch Gmiind count- 
less times. From 2014 on, the narrative of the Gmiinder Weg (‘the Gmünd 
way”) painted this small town in Swabia as a particularly successful exam- 
ple of a well-functioning ‘welcome culture’. Repeatedly, governmental actors 
in the area of my field research and numerous national and regional media 
accounts referred to the town as a role model in regard to an active civil so- 
ciety, favourable local administrations and harmonious cooperation between 
different actors involved in the reception of asylum seekers. The mayor of 
Schwäbisch Gmünd, Richard Arnold, became not only the face of the Gmiin- 
der Weg but also a figurehead for the ostensible German ‘welcome culture’. He 
repeatedly appeared as a keynote speaker at governmentally organized con- 
ferences in Baden-Wiirttemberg, while national TV channels and newspapers 
carried reports on his achievements. 

I would suggest that it was not so much the actual handling of asylum 
seekers that made Schwäbisch Gmünd the success story it seemed to be, but 
the fact that the town had been particularly successful in promoting an image 
of local community that had been embraced by the public. The narrative of the 
Gmiinder Weg might thus be read as a response to contemporary needs and 
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conceptions of togetherness in migration societies rather than as a model of 
how to integrate asylum seekers successfully. 

The romanticized image of ‘the local’ that the town has promoted success- 
fully is illustrated on its official website, which contains detailed information 
on the ostensibly successful integration of asylum seekers and the implemen- 
tation of a local ‘welcome culture’ in Schwabisch Gmiind: 


“Schwabisch Gmiind is a tolerant, open-minded town that welcomes any- 
one and everyone! Schwäbisch Gmünd epitomizes a welcome culture that 
not only includes the accommodation but also the reception and integration 
of refugees. This revolves around individuals and their abilities and talents. 
The town’s mayor and the numerous professionals and volunteers working in 
Gmindian asylum politics focus first and foremost on interaction and decen- 
trality: from schools and kindergartens to German language classes, volun- 
teering projects and neighbourhood work [...] this is togetherness. As a com- 
munity of values, the town can master the challenges of today”? (schwae- 
bisch-gmuend.de: 2017; emphasis added) 


This extract encapsulates strikingly how the local government of Schwäbisch 
Gmünd promoted a positive image of local “togetherness” and presented the 
town as a “community of values” that welcomes “anyone and everyone”. With 
such a harmonious local community, the text suggests, it is possible to “master 
the challenges of today”. This emphasis on local togetherness and harmony 
also features prominently in the section of the website entitled “Community”. 
It provides detailed information about the “various offers and possibilities” 
that “facilitate the integration of refugees into the community” (schwaebisch- 
gmuend.de: 2017). 

This imaginary connects with academic works that discuss how the 
term ‘community’ generally elicits positive connotations and emotions (see 
Williams 1981: 76; Amit 2002; Creed 2006b; Mayo 2017). For instance, in 


19 Translated by LF. German original: “Schwäbisch Gmünd ist eine tolerante, offene Stadt, 
die jede und jeden Willkommen heifst! In Schwäbisch Gmünd wird eine Willkommens- 
kultur gelebt, die nicht nur die Unterbringung, sondern vor allem die Aufnahme und 
Integration von Flüchtlingen beinhaltet. Der einzelne Mensch mit seinen Fähigkeiten 
und Talenten steht dabei im Vordergrund. Das Stadtoberhaupt und die vielen haupt- 
amtlichen und ehrenamtlichen Mitstreiter in der Gmtinder Fliichtlingspolitik setzen 
dabei vor allem auf Begegnung und Dezentralitat: von Schulen, Kindergarten, über 
Deutschkurse, Ehrenamtsprojekte und Quartiersarbeit. [...] Es ist ein Miteinander. Mit 
dieser Wertegemeinschaft wird die Stadt die aktuellen Herausforderungen meistern.” 
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his monograph Community, Bauman (2001) claims that, in an increasingly 
globalized and insecure world, ‘community’ evokes a feeling of warmth and 
safety. He puts this as follows: 


“To start with, community is a ‘warm’ place, a cosy and comfortable place. It 
is like a roof under which we shelter in heavy rain, like a fireplace at which we 
warm our hands on a frosty day [...] To go on: in a community we can count 
on each other’s good will. If we stumble and fall, others will help us to stand 
on our feet again.” (Bauman 2001: 1-2) 


According to Bauman, such ideas of ‘local community’ have become increas- 
ingly attractive: in an individualized world characterized by “competition” and 
“one-upmanship”, he argues, people search “safety in an insecure world”. The 
idea of a harmonious and stable local community thus provides a desirable 
antidote to the perceived reality “out there” (ibid.: 3). As he goes on to argue, 
such unreservedly positive notions of a local community are, however, much 
more a reflection of current needs and desires than of the actual situation on 
the ground. He summarizes these needs as follows: 


“Where the state has failed, perhaps the community, the local community, 
the physically tangible, ‘material’ community, a community embodied ina 
territory inhabited by its members and no one else (no one who ‘does not 
belong’), will purvey the ‘being safe’ feeling which the wider world evidently 
conspires to destroy?” (Bauman 2001: 112-113; emphasis in original) 


The success of the Gmiinder Weg, I would argue, rested to a large extent on the 
town’s enthusiastic promotion of such positive notions of ‘local community’. 
The narrative offered a desirable antidote to the ‘challenges’ out there and thus 
responded to a longing for togetherness and dependability in a physically em- 
bedded community. To quote Bauman, it depicted this small Swabian town 
as “a paradise lost” to which “we dearly hope to return”, so that we “feverishly 
seek the roads that may bring us there” (ibid.: 3). The Gmiinder Weg was par- 
ticularly successful in presenting itself convincingly as a road that might lead 
us to membership of a harmonious community. 

The narrative of the Gmiinder Weg epitomizes a recurring feature of the 
practices of refugee support that I investigated in the course of my field re- 
search: those who sought to help often (re)produced an image of a particularly 
harmonious local community with regard to their own village or town. This 
positive image of local community is thus emblematic of the social imagi- 
naries pertaining to many of the practices of refugee support that built on 
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humanitarian parameters. Such practices often drew up and reproduced ro- 
manticized images of local community based on mutual support and personal 
immediacy. In the previous chapters of this book, I illustrated how established 
residents often emphasized their willingness to contribute to the public good 
in their neighbourhood, village or town. The local, in this context, was not only 
an important mobilizing force but also opened up political possibilities that 
put an emphasis on presence (see Chapter 4). 

The narrative of the Gmiinder Weg built centrally on the idea that mutual 
help and support formed a prerequisite for a harmonious local community. 
This was illustrated by the high public visibility of the local citizens’ initiative 
supporting refugees and the placement of asylum seekers in voluntary com- 
munity work. According to the town’s official website, this voluntary, unpaid 
work by refugees served as a means to “be part of the social fabric” of the town. 
In several media articles, the refugees of Schwäbisch Gmünd were depicted 
as particularly ‘helpful’ in that they voluntarily contributed to the public good 
in the town, for instance by collecting litter in green spaces. Volunteers and 
the local council also placed refugees in work at high-profile public events, 
such as the “Landesgartenschau 2014”, a regional garden show that brought 
an estimated two million visitors to Schwäbisch Gmünd. Several articles in 
regional newspapers reported on the refugee volunteers helping to make this 
huge event happen, by staffing ticket offices, for instance. One of these arti- 
cles pictured smiling and seemingly happy asylum seekers volunteering at the 
garden show (Gmiinder Tagespost: 21/4/2014)”°. Through such means, I would 
argue, the city council promoted an imaginary of local community based on 
mutual help and support. 

An emphasis on personal immediacy and face-to-face interaction further 
contributed to the success of the Gmiinder Weg. Various media accounts pro- 
moted these facets of local togetherness when reporting on the seemingly 
successful integration of refugees in the town. This was most evident in the 
reporting on Schwäbisch Gmiind’s decentralized housing scheme. With this 
approach, the city council aimed to accommodate refugees in smaller units 
dispersed across the town instead of in one large central facility (cf. Hinger 
& Schafer 2019). The high public attention paid to this decentralized accom- 
modation scheme often put a special emphasis on personal immediacy. For 
instance, a short report on the Gmiinder Weg that was broadcast on the TV 
channel 3sat’ in January 2016 presented its decentralized housing scheme as 


20 See: http://www.gmuender-tagespost.de/p/731066/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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an important factor in the successful local integration of asylum seekers. In an 
interview that was broadcast as part of the report, the mayor of Schwäbisch 
Gmiind claimed that such an accommodation scheme reduced local residents’ 
fear of the new arrivals since it meant they could get to know them as “indi- 
viduals” (3sat: 18/1/2016)”. This emphasis on the ‘individual’ and his or her 
integration into the harmonious local community, a recurring feature of the 
Gmiinder Weg, conveyed a notion of personal immediacy in the town. 

Academic works have emphasized the traces of nostalgia pertaining to 
such an image of local community based on personal immediacy and mutual 
support. Mayo (2017: 130), drawing on Sennett (1976), suggests that the idea 
of community serves as “nostalgic alternatives to the alienation of contempo- 
rary capitalism’. Creed (2006a) and Bauman (2001) assert that the emphasis 
on personal immediacy pertaining to ‘local community’ paints a romanticized 
and nostalgic version of ‘the local’ and functions as an antidote to a world in 
which people are increasingly atomized and isolated from one another. Creed 
(2006c) criticizes this “fetishization” of an unreservedly positive image of com- 
munity since it disregards and silences its problematic features. 

In a similar vein, I would argue that the idea of the Gmiinder Weg painted 
a one-sided and unreservedly positive picture of ‘the local’ while ignoring po- 
tentially problematic structural aspects and power asymmetries that shaped 
the living-together on the ground. For instance, the ‘voluntary community 
work’ conducted by asylum seekers in the town was romanticized as altruistic 
contribution to the public good. However, this explanation did not mention 
the possibility that many asylum seekers may have engaged in this unpaid 
work because, lacking work permits, they had no other alternative. The asy- 
lum seekers may also have engaged in unpaid voluntary work in the hope of 
influencing their asylum case or improving their chances of getting a ‘real’ 
job in the future, as one of my interlocutors suggested. Moreover, none of the 
positive accounts of the Gmiinder Weg ever mentioned that the town’s ability to 
provide decentralized accommodation was significantly shaped by a particu- 
lar local circumstance: after a new initial reception centre opened in Ellwan- 
gen in early 2015 (see Chapter 2), the whole of the Ostalbkreis district includ- 
ing Schwäbisch Gmünd became legally exempt from taking in further asylum 
seekers and did so only on a voluntary basis. This may have reduced the pres- 
sure on the town in such a way that it was able to develop alternative housing 


21 See: https://www.3sat.de/wissen/nano/ein-buergermeister-packt-s-an-100.html (last 
accessed 1/8/2020). 
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schemes, as one of my interlocutors suggested. Indeed, Hinger and Schafer 
(2019) pointed to a similar tendency to move towards decentralised housing 
schemes in other cities across Germany in the early 2010s. Yet, they argue 
that, when the number of arriving asylum seekers increased sharply in 2014 
and 2015, most local governments returned to a centralized housing scheme, 
accommodating the newcomers in mass accommodation centres (ibid.: 64). 
Due to its specific local context, Schwabisch Gmiind might thus present a 
singular example of a town that was able to continue its approach to decen- 
tralized accommodation in the course of the long summer of migration. 

Summing up, I would argue that this romanticized notion of commu- 
nity that was promoted by many practices of refugee support during the long 
summer of migration spoke to a void in contemporary society: it conveyed 
feelings of safety and dependability in a world regarded as increasingly in- 
secure and atomized. The refugee activists, however, embedded their actions 
of protest in a rather different social imaginary, something I will illustrate in 
more detail in the following two subsections. 


6.4.2. The Spatial Contingencies of Local Community: A Landscape 
of Unequal Rights 


In the course of their protests, the activists of the Refugees Initiative 
Schwäbisch Gmünd painted a rather different picture of their immediate 
living situation in the town. In their version of the story, there was little 
mention of the warm feelings of togetherness, mutual support and personal 
immediacy that were promoted by the ostensibly so successful Gmiinder Weg. 
By contrast, the activists emphasized their experiences of isolation from and 
discrimination within the ‘local community’ of Schwäbisch Gmünd. In the 
eyes of the refugee activists, the structures of discrimination extended far 
beyond the boundaries of the ‘local community’, with German and European 
asylum laws being a key factor in their marginalized position on the ground. 

From the beginning, the Refugees Initiative thus called attention to the 
unjust German asylum laws that critically determined their living situation in 
Schwabisch Gmiind. The activists repeatedly blamed such laws for their expe- 
riences of exclusion and discrimination on the ground. In doing so, I would 
argue, the refugee activists linked their immediate situation in Schwabisch 
Gmiind to a wider landscape of unequal rights that, from their point of view, 
prevented them from becoming integrated into society. For instance, they 
criticized that they were unable to gain work permits, calling for equal ac- 
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cess to the labour market and a right to work. In July 2013, they published 
a post in their Facebook group that clearly expressed this perceived link be- 
tween their structural exclusion from the labour market and their immediate 
situation in Schwabisch Gmiind: 


“Stop every form of exploitation of the oppressed refugees, asylum seekers 
are not welcome into the labour market in Germany but when it comes to 
working for 1€ per hour job then asylum seekers are automatically well in- 
tegrated, even when there is no integration in the so called democracy of 
refugees [...] Refugees want to contributes to the society and also want to 
be useful to ourselves, the community we are living, to our own nations and 
to the whole world in general but not in form of modern day slavery and 
any form of furthermore exploitation. We demand the right to be accepted 
in the labour market without compromise” (Refugees Initiative Schwabisch 
Gmiind: 25/7/13; English original) 


With this post, the refugee activists raised awareness of the discriminating 
national asylum laws that prevented them from working and called for equal 
rights. They also related these structures of discrimination to the narrative of 
the Gmiinder Weg, which they regarded as a ‘bad compromise’ and a symbol of 
their very discrimination. In the post above, for instance, they denounced the 
placement of asylum seekers in ‘voluntary community work’ for one euro per 
hour and criticized it for being not a means of integration but, in fact, a form 
of “modern day slavery”. To the activists, a ‘proper’ integration into the local 
community was thus based on having equal rights, a condition that could not 
be brought about locally, only via change at a national and European level. 
The relationship between discriminatory asylum laws and the activists’ 
immediate living situation in Schwäbisch Gmünd was also addressed in their 
campaigns against the “Residence Obligation” (“Residenzpflicht”), which be- 
came a prominent feature of their protests between 2012 and 2016. This “Ger- 
man Apartheid Residence Obligation Law” (Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch 
Gmiind: 26/6/2014), as the activists often called it, represented a particularly 
critical example of their perceived legal discrimination and isolation within 
German society. Described in juridical terminology as “spatial confinement” 
(“Räumliche Beschränkung”), it forbids asylum seekers whose asylum case is 
pending, or those who have been granted temporary right to remain (“Dul- 
dung”), from leaving the district responsible for them without the local au- 
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thority’s permission”. In the eyes of the refugee activists, this law presented a 
major infringement of their spatial mobility and fundamental human rights. 
For instance, a post in their Facebook group from March 2013 contained a 
striking “declaration” against the Residence Obligation. It recalled how, after 
travelling to a small town around 50 kilometres north of Schwäbisch Gmünd 
in order to visit friends, the refugee activists were charged with a fine for leav- 
ing their district without official permission. The Facebook post denounced 
this procedure as follows: 


“WE WILL NOT PAY ONE CENT FOR THE RESIDENZPFLICHT! The Residen- 
zpflicht forbids a refugee to leave the Landkreis/Lager where his/her living 
situation is repression from the administrations and leads to isolation from 
the society. We do not accept this regulation, because it offends our civil 
liberties (right of abode, general right of acting/Freizigigkeit, Allgemeine 
Handlungsfreiheit)” (Refugees Initiative Schwabisch Gmiind: 23/3/2013, em- 
phasis in English original) 


This illustrates how the refugee activists blamed the Residence Obligation for 
contributing to their perceived “repression” by local authorities and their “iso- 
lation” from the local community. 

Works in critical migration studies have outlined how the spatial confine- 
ment and detention of asylum seekers functions as a central technique to exert 
sovereign control and power (see for instance Mountz 2011; Fontanari 2015). 
Through their protests against the Residence Obligation, the activists called 
attention to how this law subjected them to governmental control and how 
it contributed to their marginalized position on the ground. Their protests 
against this law also illustrate how the Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd 
formed part of a wider network of refugee groups across Germany. Several 
scholars have pointed out how the resistance against the Residence Obligation 


22 Although the German government announced that it had significantly relaxed the 
Residence Obligation in December 2014, limiting it to the first three months after an 
asylum seeker’s arrival, this was denounced as a “con” by many commentators (see 
http://www.residenzpflicht.info/news/geplante-lockerungen-eine-farce; last accessed 
9/7/2018). Several non-governmental organizations supporting refugees criticized the 
Residence Obligation’s apparent reform, as did self-organized refugee initiatives such 
as the Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd. Others criticized that the Residence 
Obligation has simply been repackaged as the “Wohnsitzauflage”. Introduced in 2016, 
this law regulates the place of residence for accepted refugees across Germany and 
puts even greater constraints on their spatial mobility. 
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had been a major focus of the actions of a Germany-wide refugee movement 
since at least 2012 (see Sasse et al. 2014; Kasparek & Schmidt 2016). 

The refugee activists in Schwäbisch Gmünd thus remind us that the idea 
of an isolated and homogenous local community, imagined as an antidote 
to the world ‘out there’, can never be more than an illusion. ‘The local’ al- 
ways forms part of a wider spatial landscape that is shaped by national and 
supranational laws and policies. These spatial contingencies, however, were 
largely ignored by the narrative of the Gmiinder Weg. It promoted the notion 
of a homogenous and harmonious ‘local community’ while silencing how na- 
tional laws and policies grant its members different rights and possibilities. 
This connects to what scholars such as Amit (2010) have outlined: a romanti- 
cized imaginary of ‘local community’, depicting all of its members as equals, 
can never be more than a wishful illusion. Mayo (2017: 126) argues that ‘com- 
munity’ is always deeply heterogeneous and characterized by internal power 
imbalances. Creed proposes to analyse ‘community’ as a close relationship 
between inclusion and exclusion: 


“Collectivity and exclusion are two sides of the same coin, and to understand 
either, we need to look at them together— community is the coinage.” (Creed 
2006b: 4) 


He goes on to argue that ‘community’ might even function as a source of 
power for those who are already ‘better off’. He explains these ambivalent 
dimensions of ‘community’ as follows: 


“In fact, the same positive valence that makes community attractive may 
provoke discontent and dissatisfaction when such ideals are not realized. 
The same sentiments that generate community attachments clearly autho- 
rize exclusivity on the parts of community [...] The fascination with, and de- 
sire for, community may be inadvertently generating disappointment, alien- 
ation, fragmentation, and segregation.” (Creed 2006b: 13) 


The refugee activists in Schwäbisch Gmünd, I would argue, drew attention 
to these ambivalences of ‘community’ by pointing to the power relations that 
determined their situation on the ground. With their protests, they shed light 
on the national and supranational landscape of unequal rights that critically 
shaped their marginalized and excluded position in the ‘local community’ of 
Schwäbisch Gmünd. 

The activists not only highlighted this wider spatial context of unequal 
rights, they also pointed to the temporal contingencies that determined their 
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situation in the Swabian town. In the following subsection, I thus investigate 
how the activists also called attention to a landscape of (post)colonial injustice 
in the course of their protests. 


6.4.3. The Temporal Contingencies of Local Community: A Landscape 
of (Post)Colonial Injustice 


Out of a sudden, in summer 2013, Schwabisch Gmiind stood in the spotlight of 
national media attention. Almost all major daily newspapers and news mag- 
azines reported on the situation of asylum seekers in the town, accusing local 
actors of racism and colonialism. For instance, an article in Die Tageszeitung 
was entitled “Greetings from Colonial Times” (TAZ: 25/7/2013). The news 
magazine Stern asked the question “Colonialism, Enslavement — or Integra- 
tion?” (Stern: 25/7/2013) and even the conservative daily Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung identified “postcolonial times” in the Swabian town (FAZ: 26/7/2013)”. 
Most of these reports featured photographs of a bizarre scene at the station of 
Schwäbisch Gmünd: black asylum seekers, wearing red shirts printed with the 
word ‘SERVICE’ and straw hats to protect against the summer heat, lugged 
suitcases for rail passengers. To make matters worse, the reports criticized, 
the asylum seekers were given an allowance of 1.05 euros per hour for their 
exhausting work. 

This employment of asylum seekers as ‘voluntary’ porters came about 
when construction work at the train station put the elevator out of service. 
Subsequently, the mayor and the local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees 
hit upon the idea of using asylum seekers to assist passengers across the 
bridge to the other side of the tracks. They sold this as another successful 
example of the ‘voluntary community work’ with which the town sought to 
integrate asylum seekers into the local community. Since the asylum seekers 
did not have work permits, the rail operator could only pay them an allowance 
of 1.05 euros per hour. According to the newspaper coverage, however, this 
situation was not a means of integrating asylum seekers but an echo of 
colonial times. 


23 See: http://www.taz.de/!5062498/ (last accessed 1/8/2020). 

24 See: https://www.stern.de/panorama/gesellschaft/asylbewerber-als-koffertraeger-kol 
onialismus--sklaverei---oder-integration--3365412.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 

25 See: http://www.faz.net/aktuell/politik/inland/fluechtlinge-als-koffertraeger-arbeits| 
os-im-postkolonialismus-12307152.html (last accessed 1/8/2020). 
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During my interview with the members of the Refugees Initiative 
Schwabisch Gmiind, around two years after the newspaper stories of “post- 
colonial times” in the town, they repeatedly referred to this case of asylum 
seekers working as voluntary porters in their criticisms of local actors. To 
them, this incident demonstrated the extent of racism and (post)colonial in- 
justice they had faced in Schwabisch Gmiind. On the one hand, they accused 
local actors, including the local citizens’ initiative supporting refugees, of 
racist attitudes towards asylum seekers. On the other hand, they depicted 
discriminating asylum laws as a continuity of (post)colonial oppression. I 
had the impression that the refugee activists regarded themselves also as 
‘(post)colonial freedom fighters’ calling attention to the ongoing history of 
colonialism and racial subordination. This echoes a claim long made by 
scholars in the field of postcolonial studies, namely that colonialism is far 
from over and, instead, lives on in similar ways (cf. Hall 1996; Gregory 2004). 

How the activists embedded their precarious situation in Schwäbisch 
Gmiind in a wider context of (post)colonial injustices became particularly 
evident in their protests against the Residence Obligation. In August 2014, 
the group published a Facebook post entitled “The city of Schwäbisch Gmünd 
threatens refugee activists with detainment due to the infringement of the 
Residence Obligation”. They explained their dissent towards the Residence 
Obligation in the following words: 


“With the Residence Obligation in Germany a law of the German colonial 
history continues — during the German colonialism in Cameroon and Togo, 
the occupiers had invented this law, which forbid the native population to 
leave their place of living or district without an application at the colonial 


26 


white administrations”? (Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd: 21/8/14) 


The refugee activists thus depicted the Residence Obligation as a continuation 
of the colonial humiliation and subordination of African peoples. In doing 
so, they called attention to the German colonial history in Africa and illus- 
trated how forms of spatial confinement then and now function as a means 


26 Translation by LF. German original: “Mit der Residenzpflicht in Deutschland wird ein 
Gesetz aus der deutschen Kolonialzeit weitergeführt — während der deutschen Kolo- 
nialzeit in Kamerun und Togo hatten sich die Besatzer dieses Gesetz ausgedacht, 
welchem zufolge die einheimische Bevölkerung ihren jeweiligen Lebensort oder fest- 
gelegten Distrikt nicht ohne Antrag bei den kolonialen Weißen Gouvernementsver- 
waltungen verlassen durften”. 
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of domination and power (cf. Bernault 2003). As the title of the post indicates, 
they implicitly blamed the town of Schwäbisch Gmünd for being complicit in 
these (post)colonial injustices through its enforcement of the Residence Obli- 
gation. The refugee activists also repeatedly termed the Residence Obligation 
an “Apartheid law” (see Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch Gmünd: 26/6/2014). By 
using such a vocabulary, they drew parallels to the South African Apartheid 
regime, under which the mobility of people of colour was systematically re- 
stricted in order to exert control and power. The activists thus highlighted the 
continuing history of suppression and racism against people of colour. 

In the course of their protests, the refugee activists not only highlighted 
such forms of legal discrimination but also denounced instances of everyday 
and institutional racism to which they were subjected to in their day-to-day 
lives. For instance, they published a post in their Facebook group that recalled 
how they had suffered from “racial profiling’, explaining that, on a train jour- 
ney to a town in eastern Germany, they had their papers checked by police 
officers, a selective check, they claimed, due to their skin colour. In the eyes of 
the activists, this check was symbolic of the continuing racial discrimination 
and suppression they faced on the ground (Refugees Initiative Schwäbisch 
Gmünd: 26/6/2014). 

Summing up, this section showed that the conflictive relationships of sol- 
idarity between refugee activists and local actors in Schwäbisch Gmünd are 
telling in regards to contrasting imaginaries of ‘local community’. On the one 
hand, those who sought to help refugees around the long summer of migra- 
tion often reproduced romanticized notions of ‘the local’ and ‘local commu- 
nity’, with the narrative of the Gmiinder Weg offering a particularly striking 
example. On the other hand, the refugee activists embedded their immediate 
situation in Schwäbisch Gmünd in a wider landscape of unequal rights and 
(post)colonial injustices. I would thus argue that the refugee activists shed a 
different light on the romanticized imaginaries of ‘local community’ that per- 
tained to many of the helping practices I witnessed around the long summer 
of migration, illustrating how they silenced the unequal power relations at 


play. 
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6.5. Concluding Remarks: The Intimate Relationship between 
Community and Solidarity 


This chapter investigated the breaking of refugee solidarity by focussing on an 
intriguing case I encountered during my field research: the conflicts between 
local actors and a group of refugee activists who repeatedly staged protests 
in order to call attention to the perceived exclusions, discriminations and in- 
equalities that characterized their immediate living situation. Over the course 
of their protests, the relationships between the activists and local actors, in- 
cluding the citizens’ initiative supporting refugees, became ever more con- 
flictive until all ties between the two sides were irrevocably broken. 

The findings presented in this chapter demonstrate that solidarity is a 
highly volatile and elusive relationship. While the previous chapters of this 
book shed light on how various actors mobilized, governed, politicized and 
recast the relationships of solidarity that emerged around the long summer 
of migration, this chapter showed that they might also eventually break down 
again. Solidarity, in other words, is not a static condition ‘out there’ waiting 
to be discovered. Instead, it is subject to constant intervention and contes- 
tation, and thus continuously adapting to new circumstances. In the case of 
Schwäbisch Gmünd, the adverse effects of one small object — a newly installed 
surveillance camera — substantially and irrevocably altered relationships of 
solidarity, bringing to the fore conflicting social imaginaries that eventually 
proved incompatible. 

The social imaginaries pertaining to relationships of solidarity can thus 
be so contrasting and conflicting that it becomes impossible to find a com- 
mon denominator among the different actors involved. On the one hand, the 
refugee activists accused local actors, including the citizens’ initiative sup- 
porting refugees, of “deceptive solidarity” that contributed to the very op- 
pression and discrimination they were fighting against. On the other hand, 
committed volunteers deliberately withdrew help and support from the ac- 
tivists and collectively distanced themselves from their continuing protests. 
Although there had previously been times when their relationships were char- 
acterized by mutual understanding and compassion, the situation eventually 
proved irreconcilable. 

This breaking of solidarities corresponded with the activists’ view of 
themselves as part of something ‘greater’, something that extended beyond 
the small town of Schwäbisch Gmünd. From the very beginning of their 
protests, the activists positioned themselves within a Germany-wide network 
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of left-wing activists and self-organized refugee groups. In the course of 
their protests, the refugee activists used their Facebook group to deliberately 
forge solidarities beyond the boundaries of the town in which they found 
themselves. In doing so, they established themselves as part of a wider 
community of interest that was based on similar experiences of exclusion 
and discrimination and transcended individual situations on the ground. 
The break with local actors may thus have represented a necessary step in 
the activists’ fight against structures of discrimination, a struggle that went 
beyond the confines of ‘the local’. 

This illustrates that solidarity and community are closely related, that con- 
ceptions of solidarity and ideas of collectivity in migration societies are co- 
produced and interdependent. The conflicts in Schwäbisch Gmünd are there- 
fore also telling in regards to contrasting imaginaries of ‘community’ pertain- 
ing to the practices of refugee support that emerged around the long summer 
of migration. Helping practices that were embedded in humanitarian param- 
eters often drew on romanticized notions of a spatially embedded local com- 
munity, an idea that responded to the longing for safety in an uncertain world. 
The refugee activists, however, remind us that such a notion can never be more 
than a wishful illusion. Local communities are always embedded in a spatial 
and temporal context that is determined by a situation of unequal rights and 
a history of racial discrimination and suppression. Practices of refugee sup- 
port cannot and should not be dissociated from these more uncomfortable 
realities regarding the local reception of asylum seekers. 
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7. WORDS IN CONCLUSION: Lines of Contestation 
in Contemporary Migration Societies 


This book investigated the manifold practices of refugee support that emerged 
around the German ‘summer of welcome’ in 2015. Focussing on the perspec- 
tive of contested solidarity, my aim was to step back from the ostensibly clear- 
cut distinctions between ‘humanitarianism and ‘political activism’, highlight- 
ing instead the political ambivalences of refugee support. My empirical inves- 
tigation thus paid particular attention to the transformative relationships of 
solidarity that are forged between long-term residents and newcomers, rela- 
tionships shaped by contested social imaginaries of living-together in an age 
of intensified migration. 

This investigation revealed that refugee support is situated, embedded 
into differing, contested and at times conflicting imaginaries, subjected to 
manifold forms of claims-making, and infused with power struggles. Prac- 
tices of refugee support bring together a wide range of actors who all at- 
tempt to shape the ‘proper’ conduct of solidarity according to their partic- 
ular interests and world views. What crystallized in the course of this book 
is that refugee solidarity and questions of power are therefore intertwined 
in complex and ambivalent ways. There were moments when refugee sup- 
port inspired political action and fostered a more egalitarian social alterna- 
tive, blurring the line between those deemed legitimate citizens and those 
deemed non-citizens, and challenging dominant discriminations and exclu- 
sions within migration societies. At the same time, however, refugee sup- 
port also proved capable of inspiring practices that had antipolitical effects and 
meanings, by becoming complicit in the reproduction of governmental dis- 
criminations or in the fostering of new forms of exclusion within migration 
societies. 

Taken together, these findings illustrate that migrant solidarity forms a 
contested intersection at which actors and individuals with different back- 
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grounds and different imaginaries come together in order to elaborate the 
parameters of contemporary living-together. Refugee support might thus be 
read as a prism that sheds a new light on current social and political develop- 
ments in European migration societies. Practices and discourses of migrant 
solidarity are revealing in terms of how people imagine the world around 
them, at the same time as they are also world building. They forge new rela- 
tions among different groups and actors; produce collectivity and enact ideals 
of a ‘better society’. Therefore, practices of refugee support should always be 
read in relation to the political and social context in which they take place. 

The long summer of migration in 2015 epitomized strikingly how inten- 
sified global migration movements are profoundly altering European soci- 
eties. Perhaps more than ever before, this situation led long-term residents 
to reflect upon their ideals, wishes and needs concerning living-together in 
an increasingly heterogeneous migration society. The contested solidarities 
of the migration summer thus responded to a desire to build new forms of 
collectivity and togetherness amidst migration movements. 

In this concluding section, I draw together the findings of this book and 
discuss how they contribute to our understanding of contemporary migra- 
tion societies. I suggest that the German ‘summer of welcome’ might be read 
as a telling case that sheds a new light on wider challenges, tensions and 
issues surrounding living-together in contemporary migration societies. In 
what follows, I conclude this study by highlighting three lines of contestation 
that crystallized in the course of this book. It was along these lines that actors 
disagreed with each other and struggled with the question of how to position 
themselves. These lines of contestation, in my view, mirror not only the dif- 
fering and contested social imaginaries pertaining to migrant solidarity, they 
also point to the contested question of how an increasingly heterogeneous 
and diverse society should look like. Over the following pages, I scrutinize 
these three lines of contestation in more detail. 


7.1. The Contested Line between Insiders and Outsiders 


One issue that repeatedly inspired differing positions among those who par- 
ticipated in the contestation of solidarity was the question of where to draw 
the line between ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers; between those to be 
included and those to be excluded from relationships of solidarity and help; 
between victims and villains of migration. This categorization of newcomers 
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into unwanted economic migrants, on the one hand, and those who could 
potentially be integrated as fellow citizens, on the other, was one of the most 
challenging and controversial issues among those who supported refugees. 
Some had quite clear preconceptions of who was deserving of their help and 
support and who was not; they made their help and support contingent on the 
asylum seekers’ nationality, on their assumed reasons for migrating, on their 
willingness ‘to integrate’, on their gratitude, or on factors such as family sta- 
tus, gender and skin colour. Others, however, took a more universal approach, 
claiming to give their support to each and every member of ‘humanity’ what- 
ever their origin or reason for migrating. In either case, the line between in- 
siders and outsiders clearly transcended the distinction between recognized 
citizens and non-citizens that, according to some scholars, represents the 
central pillar of the modern nation-state and the source of sovereign power 
(cf. Agamben 1998; Papastergiadis 2006). Those who supported refugees built 
relationships of solidarity that clearly stretched across this divide. I would 
suggest that this illustrates how residents in contemporary European migra- 
tion societies are (re)shaping the parameters of inclusion and exclusion, in- 
creasingly moving beyond national citizenship as the primary expression of 
community membership. 

At times, the tendency to include certain newcomers as potential co-citi- 
zens and exclude others coincided with governmentally institutionalized dis- 
tinctions between ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers. For instance, one of 
my interlocutors — a committed volunteer in a medium-sized town in Baden- 
Württemberg — told me that, for reasons of “efficiency”, he only wanted to 
help those asylum seekers who had a good “perspective of staying”, i.e. a high 
statistical probability, based on past cases from their country of origin, that 
their asylum claim would be accepted. Scholars in the field of critical migra- 
tion studies have long outlined how the production of different categories 
of migrants is a cornerstone of the governance of migration (Papadopoulos, 
Stephenson & Tsianos 2008; De Genova 2010; Squire 2011a). During the long 
summer of migration, asylum seekers originating from Syria were generally 
depicted as ‘rightful’ subjects of help and support by those who engaged in 
refugee solidarity. This might partly be explained by the extensive media cov- 
erage of the civil war raging in that country. Whether asylum seekers from 
eastern European and sub-Saharan African countries were equally ‘deserving 
of help and support, however, was a more controversial issue among helpers. 
Recognition rates for asylum seekers from these countries were almost zero, 
while governmental actors in the area of my field research openly stigma- 
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tized them as ‘economic migrants’ whose presence was deemed illegitimate 
(see Chapter 5). While some nevertheless offered help and support to these 
ostensibly ‘bogus’ asylum seekers, other volunteers openly called for their ef- 
fective deportation. At times, those who supported refugees thus deliberately 
excluded certain groups from relationships of solidarity, thereby perpetuat- 
ing their marginalized status and becoming complicit in the governance of 
migration. In consequence, such ostensible ‘economic migrants’ were often 
relegated to the status of outsiders who should be excluded from ‘rightful’ 
membership of migration societies. 

However, my findings also illuminated numerous moments when 
those supporting refugees took a critical stance towards the exclusion and 
marginalization of those deemed ‘bogus’ refugees. Critical migration scholars 
have long pointed out that closer inspection shows migration movements to 
always be much more complex than distinctions between ‘bogus economic 
migrants’ and ‘suffering refugees’ suggest (cf. Ratfisch 2015). The inconsis- 
tencies surrounding this binary categorization of newcomers also became 
an issue for many of those who were drawn into supportive relationships 
around the long summer of migration. Indeed, the line between insiders 
and outsiders appeared to be highly contested among those who engaged 
in practices of refugee support. This was most apparent around the issue 
of deportations, which repeatedly sparked heated debates during my field 
research. I highlighted several instances when committed citizens voiced 
their dissent towards deportation orders or challenged the exclusion of those 
deemed ‘bogus’ asylum seekers in other ways. Often, volunteers did not 
distinguish between different groups of migrants but instead deliberately 
offered help and support to each and every one arriving in their town, village 
or neighbourhood, even if some had little chance of staying. In Chapter 4, I 
argued that many forged relationships of solidarity with whoever was ‘there’ 
on the ground. In doing so, they positioned themselves in relation to a politics 
of presence that articulated new modes of belonging revolving around ‘the 
local’, thus clearly eschewing distinctions based on national citizenship and 
instead emphasizing co-presence. 

The question of where to draw the line between inclusion and exclusion in 
contemporary migration societies also became the focus of numerous inter- 
ventions in the ‘right’ conduct of solidarity. Those who openly depicted their 
actions as “left-wing political activism’, for example, often called for radi- 
cal equality and unrestricted openness, demanding an “unconditional right 
to stay” or “equal rights for all”. In the second and fourth chapters, I outlined 
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how such ‘activists’ built alliances with those who sought to help asylum seek- 
ers, using these alliances to promote their political world views and to further 
their own aims. In stark contrast, governmental actors often drew a clear line 
between ostensibly ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ asylum seekers while making com- 
mitted citizens complicit in the reproduction of this division. As I outlined in 
the third chapter of this book, the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg 
intervened in volunteering with refugees, promoting those practices that it 
deemed beneficial to its objectives in the governance of migration. For in- 
stance, governmental actors portrayed volunteers as being responsible for 
providing “returnee counselling’ to rejected asylum seekers, thus asking them 
to contribute to the enforcement of deportation orders and expecting them to 
accept governmental decisions uncritically. Nonetheless, I also identified nu- 
merous occasions when volunteers demanded a space for disagreement with 
governmental actors and refused to recognize the distinction between those 
deemed insiders of a migration society and those considered deportable. 

I would argue that these differing and at times contrasting positions and 
imaginaries shed light on how the line between insiders and outsiders is 
increasingly difficult to draw. The line between insiders and outsiders thus 
presents a highly contested issue in contemporary European migration so- 
cieties. The ways in which this line is (re)negotiated among different groups 
and actors involved in relationships of solidarity merits further research. It 
would be particularly fruitful to learn how this line is contested through re- 
lationships of solidarity forged in different geographical areas and temporal 
contexts. 


7.2. The Contested Line between ‘the State’ and ‘Civil Society’ 


Another issue that provoked different understandings and positions was the 
relationship between ‘the state’ and its citizen-subjects. As one of my inter- 
locutors, a representative of the state government of Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
put it, she struggled with the following question: “How far should the state’s 
sphere of action extend and how useful is it if civil society assumes certain 
responsibilities?”. The unprecedented willingness to support refugees around 
the long summer of migration indicated that established residents felt a grow- 
ing responsibility for the ‘public good’ and perceived an obligation to volunteer 
on behalf of migrants. These tendencies not only led to new ways of relating 
among established residents and newcomers in migration societies, they also 
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substantially altered and (re)shaped the relationships between governmental 
actors and citizens: tasks and responsibilities were (re)ordered between the 
entities imagined as ‘the state’ and ‘civil society’, while the boundary between 
these entities often became blurred. I would suggest that these findings in- 
dicate how the German ‘summer of welcome’ also served as a laboratory that 
produced contested understandings of the role and responsibility of the in- 
dividual vis-a-vis ‘the state’ in migration societies. 

When governmental actors appeared to be underequipped for the grow- 
ing numbers of asylum seekers arriving in late summer 2015, established res- 
idents often felt compelled to ‘step in’ in order to improve the deteriorating 
conditions on the ground. In the second chapter, I argued that a feeling of 
being morally obligated to help in an extraordinary emergency situation mo- 
bilized many to take action. However, it was often not only an impulse to 
alleviate immediate human suffering but also a desire to re-establish ‘pub- 
lic order’ that drove them to refugee support. With their commitment, they 
joined in with governmental efforts to ameliorate the perceived ‘crisis’ and 
bring order to the tense situation. For instance, one of my interlocutors, a 
committed volunteer and retired school teacher, told me that he considered 
his helping practices as “a means to give something back to the welfare state”. 
This example clearly illustrates how many of those supporting refugees felt re- 
sponsible for the functioning of the ‘public good’. One of my interlocutors, a 
governmental representative whose job was to facilitate citizen engagement 
across the state, summed this up when he remarked “the state — is that not 
all of us?”. Indeed, my empirical investigation indicated that those who got 
involved around the long summer of migration often — but not always — acted 
in concert with ‘the state’ in order to facilitate the reception of asylum seekers. 

This led to a situation where migrants increasingly became governed 
through extended state-citizen networks wrapped in a cloak of humanitarian 
care and compassion. In many places, those who sought to help took on 
responsibilities in the reception of asylum seekers that were formerly carried 
out by ‘the state’. In the course of my field research, I came across numerous 
instances of volunteers providing for the basic needs of asylum seekers. I 
argued that they thus acted as “street-level bureaucrats” (Lipsky 2010 [1980]), 
compensating for the lack of professionally employed social workers and 
caretakers and bringing relief to underequipped local authorities. In con- 
sequence, ‘civil society’ emerged as a responsible actor in the reception of 
asylum seekers, while tasks and responsibilities passed from the level of ‘the 
state’ to the level of committed citizens (see Chapter 3). 
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In order to (re)gain control over these developments, the state govern- 
ment of Baden-Wirttemberg introduced numerous programmes seeking to 
regulate, coordinate or facilitate citizen engagement across the state. Such 
programmes were often based on the notion that refugee support needed 
governmental intervention in order to be “effective”. I argued that, through 
such means, governmental actors aimed to shape the (self-)conduct of com- 
mitted citizens in a way that was beneficial to wider aims and objectives in 
the governance of migration, while depoliticizing practices of refugee sup- 
port. This argument connects with academic works that have pointed to a 
shift from ‘welfare states’ to ‘active societies’, one that outsources responsi- 
bilities from ‘the state’ to ‘responsible citizens’ and places an emphasis on 
self-conduct (cf. Walters 1997; Dean 2010; Lessenich 2011). In parallel, schol- 
ars in the field of the anthropology of humanitarianism have discussed how 
humanitarian actors have come to govern in areas abandoned by the state. 
Such writers have blamed humanitarians for acting in concert with govern- 
mental actors, arguing that this situation perpetuates exclusions and fosters 
new discriminations. For instance, Ticktin (2011) problematizes how, in what 
she calls “regimes of care”, ostensibly non-governmental organizations gov- 
ern marginalized subjects through an emphasis on human suffering, while 
Fassin (2016) identifies a shift from “right to favour” that makes the situa- 
tion of asylum seekers increasingly dependent on the goodwill of benevolent 
citizens. 

Although such works provide valuable insights into the questions of 
power that pertain to refugee support, my study revealed that the effects 
and meanings of migrant solidarity are actually much more ambivalent 
and contested than such a reading suggests. This book highlighted numer- 
ous moments when those supporting refugees problematized their part in 
sustaining flawed asylum and border policies, while making governmental 
reforms redundant. Many of my interlocutors admitted that they felt gener- 
ally uncomfortable with the idea of being seen as “unremunerated labour” 
for ‘the state’, to be deployed at the whim of governmental actors. Others 
reflected on the ambivalent effects of having ‘stepped in when local authori- 
ties proved underequipped and asylum regimes appeared inadequate. I also 
explored numerous instances of volunteers openly criticizing governmental 
interventions over their role and conduct in the reception of asylum seek- 
ers, volunteers who insisted on remaining “independent” of governmental 
actors and their objectives, while demanding space for disagreement. My 
investigation thus revealed that measures to extend governmental control 
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over committed citizens did not go uncontested, while volunteers proved to 
remain to a certain extent ungovernable. Volunteers did often not hesitate to 
voice dissent towards governmental actors, to point at shortcomings in the 
handling of asylum seekers and to demand reforms. 

What is more, my investigation illustrated that the shifting of responsi- 
bilities from ‘the state’ to committed citizens not only extended governmen- 
tal control and power over the sphere of ‘civil society’ but, at the same time, 
opened up new possibilities for political action. The enhanced role of com- 
mitted citizens in the management of asylum seekers might therefore also 
be read as a greater capacity to exert influence and foster change towards a 
different alternative on a grassroots level. The (re)ordering of responsibilities 
around the long summer of migration, I would suggest, redistributed power 
from formal governmental actors to individual citizens striving to build a ‘bet- 
ter society’. Assuming a position that does not stand in opposition to ‘the 
state’ but instead puts an emphasis on cooperation can thus provide quite a 
strong position from which to foster political change. Often, those support- 
ing refugees also demanded a say in local political decision-making processes 
and in the handling of asylum seekers on the ground. Local authorities that, 
in their view, did not take volunteers “seriously” or consult them on matters 
concerning the handling of asylum seekers were a major source of frustration. 

I would thus suggest that committed citizens did play an active part in 
shaping the ways in which asylum seekers were governed and managed on 
the ground. My findings illustrate that the line between the entities imagined 
as ‘the state’ and ‘civil society’ is opened up for reconsideration and renegotia- 
tion in light of increased migration movements. The ways in which intensified 
migration is causing the relationship between ‘the state’ and its citizen-sub- 
jects to be reshaped is a topic that merits further research and consideration 
and provides an interesting avenue for future research. 


7.3. The Contested Relationship between ‘the Local’ and ‘the 
World Out There’ 


Last but not least, my empirical findings illustrate how those supporting 
refugees (re)considered the relationship between ‘the local’ and ‘the global’ in 
the course of their practices of solidarity. The increased willingness to get in- 
volved on behalf of migratory newcomers spoke both to a growing awareness 
of the transformative effects of intensified global migration movements and 
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to a desire to foster local alternatives to a world that is increasingly in flux 
(see Chapter 6). I would therefore suggest that ‘the local’ and ‘the global’ can 
be read as mutually constitutive, entangled frames that crucially shape and 
structure practices of solidarity in migration societies. Seen from this per- 
spective, my insights into the contested solidarities of the German ‘summer 
of welcome’ were also revealing in terms of how ‘the local’ and ‘the global’ 
become related to each other in contemporary migration societies. This 
chimes with academic works that have investigated the relationship between 
rootedness and rootlessness (Pailey 2018), mobility and stasis (Glick Schiller 
& Salazar 2013), and ‘nomadic metaphysics’ and ‘sedentarist metaphysics’ 
(Cresswell 2006) in an age of intensified migration. My analysis in the pre- 
vious chapters illustrated that the aspirations for local togetherness, on the 
one hand, and the growing awareness for an increasingly entangled global 
condition, on the other, brought forth differing, ambivalent and contested 
social imaginaries. This was most clearly illustrated in Chapter 6, where such 
imaginaries proved to be so contrasting and conflicting that relationships of 
solidarity were eventually broken. 

On the one hand, those who supported refugees were driven by an impulse 
to forge alternative forms of social togetherness ‘from below’ the nation-state, 
alternatives that they regarded as being ‘better’ equipped to cope with an in- 
creasingly diverse migration society. Over the course of the previous chapters, 
I outlined how practices of solidarity thus kindled a sense of community that 
revolved around ‘the local’ and, to differing degrees, included whoever was 
present on the ground, regardless of national origin or cultural belonging. In 
the fourth chapter, I argued that practices of solidarity are inventive of new 
ways of relating on the local level, while also offering political possibilities to 
bring about change and enact a different alternative on the ground. However, 
these imaginaries often went hand in hand with an idealized account of ‘the 
local’ that produced romanticized and nostalgic notions of ‘local community’ 
as an antidote to the ‘world out there (cf. Bauman 2001). For instance, many 
of those supporting refugees viewed their actions as a means to enact a local 
alternative to an ever more divided European Union and its flawed border and 
asylum policies. In this context, ‘the local’ was often painted as a safe haven 
in an increasingly inhumane world. The significance of a romanticized imag- 
inary of ‘local community’ for practices of refugee support was particularly 
evident in the narrative of the Gmiinder Weg (see Chapter 6). This narrative, 
which depicted the small south German town of Schwabisch Gmiind as a suc- 
cessful example of the implementation of a local ‘welcome culture’, conveyed 
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warm feelings of local togetherness and portrayed the ‘local community’ as be- 
ing characterized by extraordinary levels of personal immediacy and mutual 
help. I argued that its great success — the town gained nationwide attention 
as a model of best practice - spoke to a contemporary longing for a togeth- 
erness rooted in ‘the local’. These insights point to a more general desire in 
contemporary migration societies to feel embedded in a tangible ‘local com- 
munity’. 

On the other hand, my empirical investigation showed how the extraor- 
dinary willingness to support newly arrived migrants spoke to a growing 
awareness of the increasingly entangled global condition. With their prac- 
tices, I would suggest, those supporting refugees also embraced that migra- 
tion forms a constitutive element of living-together in contemporary migra- 
tion societies. In his seminal book Distant Suffering, Boltanski (1999: 23) claims 
that compassion for ‘suffering others’ ends when the unfortunates “invade the 
space of those more fortunate”. The humanitarian imaginary at play around 
the summer of 2015, however, clearly did not end when asylum seekers “in- 
vaded” the space of those who were mobilized to support refugees. In fact, I 
would suggest that the immigration of large numbers of asylum seekers trig- 
gered an extraordinary level of humanitarian help and support because of their 
spatial proximity (see Chapter 2). Their arrival illustrated that ‘suffering is no 
longer something gazed at from a ‘safe’ distance. It becomes tangible in peo- 
ple’s own neighbourhoods and affects the living-together on the ground. In 
the months preceding what came to be described as the ‘refugee crisis’, na- 
tional and international media reported extensively on examples of ‘distant 
suffering’, on the atrocities in war-torn Syria, for instance, or migrants dying 
as they tried to cross the Mediterranean in small vessels. Meanwhile, a grow- 
ing number of asylum seekers arrived in towns and villages across Germany, 
leading established residents to recognize that ‘the world out there’ cannot 
be shut out. Instead, intensified global migration movements brought the 
impacts of such ‘distant suffering to their own village, town or neighbour- 
hood. This recognition was apparent from conversations with various volun- 
teers during my field research, in which they told me that they were deeply 
shocked and affected by the first-hand accounts of violence and the graphic 
stories of flight they heard from asylum seekers. Often, this led them to reflect 
on injustices related to increasingly fortified borders, motivating them to take 
a stand against flawed migration policies (see Chapter 4). At times, those sup- 
porting refugees also embedded their immediate practices in a wider socio- 
political and economic context of global inequalities. For instance, the refugee 
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activists in Schwabisch Gmiind regarded their immediate living situation in 
the small Swabian town as contingent on a wider landscape of unequal rights 
and (post)colonial continuities (see Chapter 6). 

Practices of refugee support thus lead committed citizens to (re)consider 
their place in the wider world and to (re)situate themselves both in relation to 
‘the local’ and to the ‘world out there’. Put differently, migrant solidarity brings 
‘the local’ and ‘the global’ together in an ambivalent, contested and at times 
contradictive relationship, demonstrating that these scales are enmeshed in 
complex ways. Perhaps, the contested nature of migrant solidarity indicates 
that people struggle to make sense of their place in an increasingly entangled 
world. What seems more likely, however, is that the contested forms of mi- 
grant solidarity herald new possibilities of bringing ‘the global’ and ‘the local’ 
together in a meaningful relationship, one that fosters a more egalitarian and 
inclusive way of living-together in contemporary migration societies. After 
all, migrant solidarity illustrates that the rootedness in a harmonious ‘local 
community’ does not necessarily require shutting off the ‘world out there’, 
as groups inciting hostile attitudes towards migrants claim. Perhaps migrant 
solidarity can even provide a template for a future society — one that is rooted 
in tangible ‘local communities’ yet remains open to migrating newcomers, ac- 
cepting the ability of today’s intensified global migration movements to shape 
those communities in profound ways. 
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